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PREFACE. 



The First State Conference of Charities and Correction for the 
State of New York, of which the Hon. William Pryor Letchworth, 
LL.D.jWas President, was held in Albany, November 20th, 21st and 
22d, 1900. This Conference was organized for the purpose of con- 
sidering queetions of practical importance relating to the public 
and private charitable and correctional work of the State, in the 
hope that this and similar annual Conferences would exert a 
powerful influence for good in securing intelligent action upon 
such questions. 

The history of the origin of this Conference is given in the ad- 
dress of the Hon. William Rhinelander Stewart, President of the 
State Board of Charities and Chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee of Fifty, under whose auspices the initial steps were taken. 

There was a gratifying attendance of representative men and 
won\en interested in charitable and correctional work, as 
will be seen by the printed list of members. The principal 
subjects for discussion were, "The Care and Belief of Needy 
Families in Their Own Homes," "The Inetitutional Care of Desti- 
tute Adults," " The Care of Defective, Dependent, Delinquent and 
Neglected Children," "The Mentally Defective," and " The Treat- 
ment of the Criminal." The table of contents will show that 
well known experts and specialists were chosen to present these 
themes and to take part in the discussions. It is believed 
that this opportunity of comparing the theories and principles 
of those having a comprehensive knowledge of the subjects con- 
sidered will prove of lasting benefit to the State. 

The announcement of the time and place of the next annual 
meeting of the Conference, of which Mr. Bobert W. de Forest is 
President, will be made by the Executive Committee. 

New York, December, 1900. 
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THE FIRST NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES. 



FIRST SESSION. 

Tuesday, November 20, 1900. 
The first New York State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion was called to order in the Senate Chamber of the State Capi- 
tol at 8.15 p. m., Tuesday, November 20, 1900, by Hon. William 
Rhinelander Stewart, President of the State Board of Charities 
and Chairman of the Organizing Committee of Fifty. Prayer was 
offered by the Right Reverend Williain Croswell Doane, D.D., 

LL.D. 

Prayejr. 

O Lord, who hast taught us that all our doings without charity 
are nothing worth, send Thy Holy Ghost and pour into our hearts 
that most excellent gift of charity, the very bond of peace and 
of all virtues, without which whosoever liveth is counted dead 
before Thee. Give Thy blessing, we beseech Thee, to all works 
undertaken in thiB world to Thy glory and for the good of men. 
Make us wise and tender in correcting and reforming crime, and 
fill us with wisdom and justice in all ministrations of mercy, that 
we may be so merciful as not to be remiss and may so minister 
discipline as not to forget mercy. Grant unto Thy servants in 
all their labours, a pure intention, patient faith, sufficient success 
upon earth and the blessedness of serving Thee in Heaven; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM RHINELANDER STEWART. 

Ladies and Oentlemen: 

As chairman of the Committee of Fifty formed for the organiza- 
tion of this Conference it is my privilege to call you to order. 
Mindful, however, that you will be addressed in turn by several 
distinguished gentlemen on subjects which this occasion naturally 
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suggests, it seems appropriate that my remarks should be re- 
stricted to a review, for the purposes of record, of the successive 
steps which have brought about this evening's assemblage. 

The advisability of establishing a State Ck)nference of Chari- 
ties and Correction had been for some time prior to 1898 infor- 
mally discussed by the State Board of Charities. At the stated 
meeting of the Board on October 12th of that year, it was formally 
presented for consideration by a letter addressed to the Board by 
the Secretary, Robert W. Hebberd, which pointed out the 
probable benefits to be derived from such an annual Conference. 
Whereupon, on motion of Commissioner Selden E. Marvin, of 
Albany, since deceased, it was resolved " That the President of 
the Board be requested to appoint a committee of five, of which 
he shall be chairman, to arrange, in consultation and co-opera- 
tion with others selected by said committee, for a New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, the opening session to be 
held preferably in the city of Albany, in the fall of the year 1900." 
This resolution was unanimously adopted by the Board. The 
President, therefore, became chairman of said committee, and ap- 
pointed as the other members the Vice-President of the Board, 
Commissioner Ehioch V. Stoddard, Commissioners Stephen Smith, 
Selden E. Marvin and John Vinton Dahlgren. Later, upon the 
regretted deaths of Commissioners Marvin and Dahlgren, Com- 
missioners Eugene A. Philbin and Harvey W. Putnam were ap- 
pointed in their stead. 

The committee thus formed, appointed, for the organization 
of the First Conference, a Provisional Committee of Fifty repre- 
sentative men and women, actively interested in one form or 
another of charitable and correctional work, and' representing not 
only the State, county, municipal and private charities of the 
State, but also its different geographical divisions. Many of the 
members of this committee are in this audience and they have 
aided to make the Conference a success. Their names are printed 
on the leaflets and programs which have been distributed to you. 

The Committee of Fifty organized at a meeting held in the 
library of the Charity Organization Society in the United Chari- 
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ties building, in the city of New York, on Thursday afternoon, 
June 14, 1900, by the election of the chairman of this meeting 
as the chairman of the committee, and of Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, 
Secretary of the, State Board of Charities, as secretary. The 
Chair was authorized to appoint committees on organization and 
on time and place. He named as the Committee on Organization, 
Thomas M. Mulry, Robert W. Hebberd, William P. Spratling, 
M. D., Lafayette L. Long and Edward T. Devine; and as the Com- 
mittee on Time and Place, C. Loring Brace, Edward B. Cantine, 
Rev. William I. Nichols, Frank Tucker and Thomas Sturgis. 

The Committee on Organization later reported the officers for 
the First State Conference of Charities and Correction now serv- 
ing the Conference, with the single exception that State Comp- 
troller William J. Morgan, appointed a Vice-President of the Con- 
ference, has since died. His death was a loss to the State, to which 
he had rendered distinguished public service. This Committee 
also reported the program for the Conference which will follow 
this evening's sessiob, and recommended the appointment of an 
Executive Committee of Eleven to include the chairman of the 
Committee of Fifty as chairman, and the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Conference ex-offieio, and Professor George F. 
Canfield, Hon. John W. Keller, Dr. F. Park Lewis, Thomas M. 
Mulry, Hon. Enoch V. Stoddard and James Wood as additional 
members. Upon this committee was conferred power to have 
charge of the business of the Conference during the intervals 
between the meetings of the Committee of Fifty. 

To the Executive Committee was also entrusted the respon- 
sibility of drafting a constitution and by-laws for the Conference, 
and these will be presented for your consideration to-morrow. 

The Committee on Time and Place reported in favor of hold- 
ing the first Conference at Albany during the month of November, 
1900, the exact date to be left to the Executive Committee. Sub- 
sequently the Executive Committee selected the 20th, 21st and 
22d of November as the dates for the Conference, and through 
the courtesy of the Superintendent of Public Buildings secured 
the use of the Senate Chamber for its sessions. 
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Although the State Board of Charities has initiated the pro- 
ceedings which have led to the establishment of thifl Conference, 
it is not with the desire or intention that the Conference shall 
hereafter have any direct official connection with the Board. As 
an independent organization under the direction of representa- 
tives of the various charitable and reformatory agencies of the 
State, both public and private, it will accomplish more useful 
results and more fiurely enlist the support of the people. The 
State Board of Charities and the kindred Departments of Lunacy 
and Prisons will, (however, it is hoped, always be in sympathy 
with and represented at future Conferences. 
/ '^ new forum is now opened for the consideration of the prob- 
lems involved in pauperism, degeneracy and crime; evils which 
abound among us and which, if unchecked by wise measures, will 
degrade our citizenship, and which now cloud the otherwise hope- 
ful prospect which the future seems to open. That these prob- 
lems can be more successfully solved and these dangers averted 
l^y unity of action of the great body of thinkers, writers and 
workers in the field of charity, upon the enlightened plans laid 
( down at this Conference — who can doubt? 

" It is a happy augury for the realization of these hopen that we 
are honored this evening at our opening session by the presence 
of the Chief Magistrate of our State. May I be pardoned a 
personal allusion, the object of which is to lend emphasis to the 
statement I wish to make? My term of public service, which 
began in 1882, has constituted me a member of the official fami- 
lies of seven Governors of this State. No one of them has, dur- 
ing the administration of the high trust reposed in him by the 
people^ shown a deeper interest in the good administration of 
the charitable and reformatory institutions of the State, the wel- 
fare of their inmates, and in legislation framed to protect the 
poor and the unfortunate. No one of them has done mo<re to 
secure good government of our State charitable and reformatory 
institutions by suitable appointments upon their boards of 
managers than Governor Theodore Roosevelt, Vice-President 
elect of the United States. 
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ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT. 
Mr, P resident y Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am glad of the chance of saying a few words of welcome to 
you this evening. Mrs. Roosevelt and I promise ourselves the 
pleasure of receiving you to-morrow afternoon at half-past five 
o'clock at the Executive Mansion. 

It has always seemed to me that we are apt to use the words 
"public servant" in altogether too restricted a sense — as apply- 
ing only to the public officials. If we use the word in its proper 
sense it must certainly include every man, every woman, who, 
whether in public or private life serves the public, whether in 
an official or non-official position, gives all of the best that is 
in him or her to that service. More and more as the problems 
that we face become complicated, it seems to me that the deep- 
est and most important of them can only be solved satisfactorily 
by the public officials working in hand with those private citi- 
zens who make the attending to that problem literally a labor 
of love. I think that this is peculiarly true of the class of prob- 
lems which your Conference has met here to consider. They 
are problems that, after all, strike deepest, that are the most vital 
problems in our State life, because they are not only civic but 
they are social. They go right to the root of the family and the 
home; they deal with the questions that vitally affect the future 
of all our population. 

Now, no single official can by himself work out a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution of these problems, and I am tempted to say 
broadly that no group of officials can do it without a very large 
amount of outside assistance. I make that statement gener- 
ally, as the lawyers say " on information and belief,'* but 
I make it specifically of the Grovernorship from my own knowl- 
edge. President Stewart has alluded very kindly to my interest 
in your work. Why, of course, I was interested in the work. 
No man, it seems to me, who is fit for any public position could 
fail to be so interested. I very early found that if I was going 
to do satisfactory work, it must be by drafting to my aid many 
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outsiders. While I have had admirable work from the paid offi- 
cials of the State, and from the group of public servants who, for 
my good fortune have served under me, I am almost inclined 
to say that the palm should be given to the work done by those 
who, without any pecuniary reward and at great cost and great 
sacrifice of their own time and money, have done the work purely 
because their sense of duty made them do it. 

Now, I am not going to instruct you. On the contrary, T come 
here to sit at the feet of Gamaliel. More and more in our mod- 
ern life, in our highly complex, almost over-civilized, modem 
industrial life, we realize the need of organization in everything 
that is undertaken. We see that organization becoming stead- 
ily more and more perfect in the world of the wage-worker, as 
in the world of the capitalist, and it has got to be similarly per- 
fected in the world of what, for lack of a better term, we may 
call the philanthropist. More and more there must be, in addi- 
tion to the work of the private individual, but not supplanting 
it at all, the work of the organization. It offers very often the 
only means of making good the work of the private individual. 

The Bishop, in his prayer, spoke of the need of our work- 
ing with both tenderness and firmness; of our showing mercy 
and yet combining it with justice. I think that the men and women 
who have made the subject of charities their special study in 
this State are to be congratulated for the steadiness with which 
they have refused to be led aside into that dangerous path which 
ends in the soup kitchen and pauperism. They ought to be con- 
gratulated for having kept steadily aloof from that kind of hys- 
teric charity which is chiefly useful for purposes of advertise- 
ment, and it certainly is worse than useless from the standiwint 
of doing good. I think more and more we are realizing that 
in the long run the only way efficiently to help a man is 
to help him to help himself. There is no man wh\) does 
not stumble. That includes not only those we are working for 
but all of us just as well: there is not one of us who does not 
stumble. There is not one of us who does not need to have a 
helping hand stretched to him at some time, and woe to the 
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man who refuses to stretch that helping hand- Every man who 
fitumbles needs to be helped on his feet. But you cannot carry 
him. If you try you hurt yourself and you hurt him more. If 
you teach him always to rely upon some one else you have ruined 
him for all time. It is the end of a man's being of use to him- 
self or of use to any one else. 

With the problems of criminology I shall not pretend to deal. 
The only thing I have to say in reference to that side of the 
work which you have come here to do is called forth by a terri- 
ble tragedy that has occurred recently in a sister State — the fiend- 
ish burning of a fiendishly brutal murderer in Colorado. Now, 
I' want to say, in the first place, that I am not in the least in- 
clined to criticise another State. There is any amount to cor- 
rect here in our own State, and I am a great deal more interested 
in trying to make things work straight here than in trytug to 
find fault with how others work elsewhere. Bnt I want to point 
out something that I saw alleged in justification of that murder 
the other day. I noticed that certain of the people who were 
defending the lynching stated that the reason it took place was 
that the death penalty had been abolished in (Colorado two years 
ago, and that they were not going to submit to have less than 
the death penalty inflicted upon such a fiendish wrong-doer. 
That, of course, afforded not the slightest justification for their 
conduct, nor — though I have very. strong convictions about it — 
do I intend here to speak against the abolition of the death pen- 
alty; but what I want to point out to all people, not merely those 
interested in the question of charities, but to all people who are 
interested in social welfare, in civic i decency, is that to permit, 
either by law or by the non-execution of the law, the wrong-doer 
to go unpunished is absolutely certain^to result in infinitely worse 
wrong-doing in the future. You cannot afford to exercise that 
kind of mercy which consists of ill-judged clemency to one at 
the cost of the welfare of scores, and it may be hundreds, in the 
future. 

One of the greatest blots on American civilization is lynch law. 
If you study the statistics of lynching you will see that lynching 
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cases tend — it is not a regular rnle, it is a tendency, however — 
they tend to be most numerous in the States where it is most 
difficult legally to punish with death a murderer. Where the 
law persistently miscarries you are certain to have these dread- 
ful efforts to remedy the miecarriage of the law or to antici- 
pate its miscarriage by remedies far worse even than the disease. 
We must put down lynch law; and as a first step we should pro- 
vide for the swift and sure and heavy punishment of the worst 
offenders; above all, those crimes which are the crimes of fiends. 
If we could only remember that exactly as justice must be tem- 
pered with mercy, so we must not let justice be overthrown by 
a false spirit of mercy! It is not true mercy of course; for the 
feeling that prompts men to let a criminal escape from paying 
the penalty of his misdeeds is mere sentimentality, mere short- 
sightedness. It is not mercy as mercy should rightly be under- 
stood. Any man who has been an Executive here, sees enough 
to give him some serious food for reflection in the conduct of 
those people who appeal to him all the time to exercise his pre- 
rogative of pardoning criminals, usually on very insufficient 
grounds and sometimes on grounds which are positively im- 
moral. A murder case once came before me for pardon; a man 
petitioned me on utterly trivial grounds for the pardon of the 
murderer, and incidently mentioned that he had originally 
wished to lynch the same murderer! He did not see that 
one attitude was just as hysterical as the other. He had wanted, 
in a fit of brutal anger, to anticipate the law by a cdme, but he 
was not willing that the law should, with sorrow but with sober 
resolution, be enforced so as to prevent similar crimes in the 
future. If there is one thing more than another which we do not 
wish in our civic and' national life, it is hysteria in any form. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shaM only say in closing that all good 
citizens must feel deeply grateful to you for coming here; deeply 
grateful for what you have done in the past in endeavoring to 
come to some kind of a working solution of the most serious 
problems with which we are confronted as a Nation. If we do 
not deal with those problems, we are going to go down. We 
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must deal with them. No material prosperity will eave a na- 
tion if a nation is rotten — if it is morally corrupt. That cor- 
ruption can only be prevented by just such incessant work as is 
done by those people whose representatives I see before me to- 
night — by the man who intelligently works in private charity 
and who intelligently works in public charity; by the man or 
woman interested in a university settlement, the man or womaA 
interested in the reform of juvenile delinquents, in the news- 
boys' lodging house, in the reformatory school. I do not care 
what the work happeus to be so long as it is worth doing, and 
is pursued in a sane, wholesome, resolute spirit. 

I thank you for having given me the privilege of greeting you, 
and in the name of the State of New York 1 wish you God speed 
in your labors. 

The Chairman. — We have listened with interest and pleasure 
to the words of Governor Eoosevelt. Let me now present to you 
a gentleman who, we are gtad to know, is using the influence of 
his official position to secure improved conditions in the munici- 
pal charities of this city, Hon. James H. Blessing, mayor of. Al- 
bany. 

ADDRESS OP HON. JAMES H. BLESSING, MAYOR OP 

ALBANY. 

Mr, Chairman^ Ladies and (Gentlemen. — We feel greatly honored 
to have the first meeting of the New York State CJonference of 
Charities and Correction held in our city, and it gives me great 
pleasure to welcome you here in the name of ihe city of Albany. 

The work in which you are engaged, and the manner in which 
it is performed, are appreciated, I am sure, by every i)erson in this 
State who feels that New York, as the first State in the Union, 
is not unmindful of its great responsibilities. If we are great 
financially and commercially we also are great in the exhibition 
x>f liberality in the treatment of the unfortunate. 

It was shown some years ago in the report of Comptroller 
Roberts that the State now bestows in charitable appropriation 
more than was expended not many years ago for the mainte- 
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nance of the whole State government. It is true that we have 
grown great as a nation in population and wealth, but we have 
grown greater in this great country of ours in the way we treat 
the unfortunate, afflicted and indigent. 

Those who are interested in the work that engages your atten- 
tion show public spirit and benevolence in the performance of 
their duties which should be in the nature of an inspiration, since 
it proves that in spite of all that is said to the contrary that 
" man's inhumanity to man " is not so great as sometimes it is 
described. 

By virtue of the constitution of our State, the State Board of 
Charities became a constitutional body January 1, 1895, and so 
admirably has its work been performed, so perfectly in accord have 
its actions been, that no word of criticism which deserved the 
slightest consideration has been heard regarding its official pro- 
ceedings. Now it is proposed to extend its usefulness by the New 
York State Conference of Charities and Correction. 

The duties imposed upon you, ladies and gentlemen, are onerous 
and exacting, but in the past they have been achieved in such a 
manner that the people of the State, who are called upon to bear 
what would be regarded in many places as a burden, not only 
discharge their duty uncomplainingly but with joy that their pro- 
vision is so plentiful it may be disi)ensed without putting a bur- 
den on those who contribute to the public support. Your pro- 
visional committee entrusted with the duty of organizing this first 
conference is well fitted for its work, as it represents the true 
American spirit. On it will be found, as should be, all shades of 
political and denominational thought. A great deal might be 
said upon this subject, for it is highly suggestive, but I am sure 
that every one here will understand that the interchange of views 
which must take place in a body constituted like this cannot fail 
to be productive of general good. 

Speaking for the present municipal administration, I may be 
permitted to state that through the Commissioner of Charities 
and Correction, Mr. Cantine, it has been my effort to extend all 
possible help to the needy who are deserving of aid, and to elim- 
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inate from the list of the city^s pensioners those who might sup- 
port themselves, but strive to live at the expense of the public. 

Ladiee and gentlemen, again I welcome you, and anything that 
may be within my power, as suggested by Mr. Stewart, Chairman 
of your Executive Committee, to make you "feel at home" it will 
give me the greatest pleasure to do, and I trust while you sojourn 
with us you may be so impressed with our grand and historical 
city that you will anxiously wait for the time to come when you 
may return. 

The Chairman. — The members of this Conference are aware 
that large approprations obtained from muni<jix>al taxation are 
made by the city of New York for the maintenance of inmates of 
charitable institutions under private management. Careful scru- 
tiny of the requests for such appropriations is necessary to se- 
cure adequate provision for the support of persone properly re- 
ceived and cared for under this system, and to prevent unwise or 
improper expenditure for this purpose. Such scrutiny should re- 
sult in the encouragement of well managed institutions, and in 
putting a salutary check upon the operations of the unworthy. 

The credit for the establishment of a bureau for private chari- 
ties in the office of the Comptroller of the city of New York, 
through which inquiry is made as to the merits of such applica- 
tions, in order that the interests of the wards of the city re- 
ceived in them and of the taxpayers may be better protected, be- 
longs to the present incumbent of that responsible office, Hon. 
Bird S. Coler. This gentleman expected to have addressed us this 
evening, but is detained at home by the serious illness of a mem- 
ber of his family. He has sent a representative with a brief ad- 
dress, which will be read to you by Mr. Homer Folks, Secretary 
of the Conference. 

THE CHARITIES OF NEW YORK. 

By Hon. Bird S. Coler, Comptroller of the City of New York. 

It was with great pleasure that I accepted an invitation to 
address the First Conference of Charities and Correction in the 
State of New York — ^not because I felt that I could in any way 
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coatribute anything of value to its discussions, but because I 
wished here to express my delight at this additional step forward 
in the rational and scientific treatment of the problems involved. 
I am not, as are most of those present, a specialist in any of the 
fields of charitable effort, and I expect, therefore, to derive and 
not to impart instruction during the course of the discussion to 
ensue. 

No one occupying the position of Comptroller of New York 
city could fail to appreciate the advantages which are sure to 
result from such conferences. The city of New York appropri- 
ates for its Department of Public Charities the sum of f 1,895,491, 
and for its Department of Correction |758,775, making a total of 
f2,654,266 disbursed for these purposes through its own public 
officers. In addition to this amount, however, the appropriations 
which are made to private charitable and correctional institu- 
tions performing public service aggregate |2,991,868; so that no 
less than |5,646,134 represents the annual charge upon the tax- 
payers of the city for charities and correction. 

Aside from this amount provided for in the annual budget, 
the city expends from time to time large sums for permanent 
improvements, for which the money is raised by the issue of 
bonds. 

That part of the expenditure which is disbursed through the 
city's own departments is more or less under the constant search- 
light of public inspection. Associations of public spirited citi- 
zens take a steady and active interest in the working of these 
departments, and their intelligent investigation and inspection 
are of great assistance to the responsible authorities. 

No such system of private inspection exists in regard to the 
subsidized institutions of a charitable or reformatory character. 
/They are, under the law, visited and inspected by the State Board 
I of Charities. I acknowledge with great satisfaction that this 
^Board has always been ready and willing to impart to my office 
any information that might be of assistance to the city in our 
dealings with charitable institutions. 

In my own department I have a number of examiners of ac- 
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counts of institutions whose duty it is to scrutinize the bills of 
iLstitutions presented to the city. They do their work eflficiently 
and well. 

But I cannot suppress the feeling that the city authorities 
ought to have more and fuller information about the quality of 
the work, the needs and the merits of the large number of private 
institutions appealing to us for annual subsidies. Formerly 
these institutions obtained public money usually by virtue of 
special laws passed in their behalf. Thanks to the intelligent 
and public spirited action of Senator Stranahan, this is all ^p^ 
changed now. Under chapter 196 of the Laws of 1899 — ^the so- Vv 
called Stranahan Act — the authority to grant or withhold sub- / 
sidies to private institutions is now exclusively given to the/ 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment of the city of New York. 
Of course, with the power goes the responsibility. If publico. ^^^^^ 
money is now paid to private charities in New York city with- Uf^^J 
out due regard to their respective merits and quality, the blame ^ 
must be ours, and ours alone^ And yet we have no eflScient 
machinery for gathering all the information about institutions 
that we ought to have for a proper and careful exercise of our 
newly acquired rights and responsibilities. The demands for 
money are great and pressing. They are supported by impressive 
eloquence and by statistical facts. And at present we cannot 
go far below the surface; we cannot really sit as judges of merit 
and demerit; we must render decisions on ex parte statements. 

If your discussions can enlighten me on this point, as I hope 
they will, you will have conferred an inestimable boon on the 
city which I have the honor to represent and which is suri)assed 
by none in its generosity to the suffering and the helpless. 

The Chairman: 

Among the most useful and representative national conferences 
which annually assemble in this country, and one of the oldest, 
is the National Conference of Charities and Correction, which 
first convened in the city of New York in 1874. 

We have with us as our guest to-night a gentleman who has 
for years taken a leading part in private charitable work in Bal- 
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timore, the city of his residence, and who has been chosen to 
preside over the sessions of the Twenty-eighth Conference of 
Charities and Correction, to meet in Washington in May of next 
year. Expressing appreciation that he has come so far to speak 
to us, I introduce to you Mr. John M. Glenn, President of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

ADDRESS 

By John M. Glenn, President of (the Nadonal Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 
Many charity workers with the heartiest desire to do their 
work in an unselfish spirit for the benefit of the poor and the 
unfortunate say, " Why should we who are busy epend time and 
money on a conference of eharitiee? It Is all talk and nothing 
will come of it." I would like to give briefly some reasons why 
this is as good an investment as charity workers can make. Two 
of the chief causes that prevent progress in charity work and 
tend to perpetuate poverty and misfortune are, (1) indifference 
on the part of the public; (2) lack of intercourse and oo-operation 
among charity workers with their attendant lack of mutual trust 
and confidence. 

We all know how difficult it is to get a permanent, steady 
interest in our work from any portion of the public that is not 
immediately connected with it. The problem® of poverty are 
not pressing upon the average man. He doee not come into 
close contact with them, except in a few individual instances. 
And these do not force him to realize that they are not rare ex- 
ceptions, but typical of a condition of affairs which is not only 
distressing but dangerous to the whole community. There is- a 
great lack of appreciation of the importance of dealing with these 
defects in the body politie in a thoroughgoing, comprehensive 
manner. Is it not then most important that we should combine 
in educating public sentiment, that we should all, whether mem- 
bers of State boards, managers of sodetdes, superintendents of 
institutions, visitors, inspectors, whatever our functions, come 
>gether and unite in compelling the public to recognize that our 
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work in all its branches is deserving of thougMful attention and 
generous support? There is no surer, better means of impress- 
ing the public — the press, the government, the churches, business 
men and others — than these gatherings of men and women who 
are earnestly interested in helping the unfortunate and removing 
the causes of distress. Their influence is far-reaching, and not to 
be measured by mere tangible results. 

Even more important is the education of ourselves. For 
we cannot guide the community nor grow ourselves unless we 
constantly keep in touch with the best thought and experience 
of the rest of our world. Nowhere is there greater want of 
energy or failure to get good results than in charity work, be- 
cause nowhere is there so great a willingness to trust to in- 
dividual judgment and overlook the results and experience of 
other times and other people. The problems of poverty are ex- 
ceptionally difficult ones. And many, oft-repeated, have been 
the unsuccessful experiments. We need all the energy we have 
to do good. We must not rashly spend it in efforts which in- 
vestigation will prove to be hopeless, if not vicious. "^ 

Charity must be scientific. That word sounds hard and un- | / 
sympathetic. But the scientific spirit is anything but unsympa- I 
thetic. It is painstaking and thorough, and careful to avoid 
error. It seeks to know the truth which will set us free. It is 
unwilling to use remedies which have been proved useless or 
hurtful, or to be ignorant of relnedies which are potent to cure 
and to save. It spurs us on to grow in knowledge and wisdom, 
to keep out of ruts, to inquire what others have done and are 
dodng, to compare notes, to discuss with our co-workers, to learn 
from those who have had wider experience, and to raise the tone I 
of our work constantly. -^ 

Allow me to invite you to the meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction in Washington, D. C.^ May 9-15^ 
1901. This body meets annually in different cities of the country. 
It gathers people from all over the United States and from neigh- 
boring countries. There could be no better opportunity for com- 
parison of methods in charitable work or gaining the stimulus 
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which comes from association with inspiring people. A large at- 
tendance is expected at Washington. 
The Chairman: 

One of the most important duties devolved upon the Committee 
of Fifty formed J:o organize this Conference was the selection of 
the president. The choice of the committee was unanimous. It 
presents to you one who for more than a generation has devoted 
his time and thought to the study and practice of philanthropy. 
Appointed by Governor Dix to membership in the State Board of 
Charities, he waa from 1878 to 1888 the President of that body. 
For the lessons there learned of him I acknowledge my indebted- 
ness. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction recognized 
his worth and public services by electing him to preside over the 
sessions of the Eleventh Conference held on October 13-17, 1884, 
in St. Louis. Thinker and writer, he has given to the world 
several standard works relative to the care and treatment of the 
insane and the epileptic, and valuable monographs upon other 
sociological subjects have come from hie pen. 

Practical humanitarian and public official, he has led in secur- 
ing many reforms in the administration of the charitabde and 
reformatory institutions of this State, whereby the condition of 
the poor, the sick and the criminal has been alleviated. An 
idealist, his high courage, gentleness and unfailing perseverance 
through all discouragement have enabled him to see the realiza- 
tion of many of his ideals, and to have reason to hope for the 
future achievement of others. Of him, members of the Confer- 
ence, it may be truly said as of another, '' that his life as a rain- 
bow arch unites the Earth of his realities to the Heaven of his 
aspirations." 

Asking his pardon for allowing my lips to give expression in 
his presence, to words which the promptings of my heart will not 
permit me to restrain, I have the privilege in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Organization to introduce to you as President of the 
First New York State Conference of Charities and Correction, 
William Pryor Letchworth, of Portage. 
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In taking the chair, Mr. Letchworth, before delivering the 
President's address, said : 

Mr. Letchworth. — I am deeply grateful for the highly compli- 
mentary introduction given me by the chief of one of the 
important departments of State to this brilliant assemblage, 
among whom I recognize those well known to the literary and 
philanthropic world and including one whose achievements have 
caused his name to be recorded in history as a hero in war and 
a reformer in peace. May the Governor be blessed with long life 
to enjoy the honors he has so early won. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 
By William Pryob Letchworth, LL.D. 

Lddies and Gentlemen. — ^The First National Conference of 
Charities and Correction held in this country convened in New 
York city in May, 1874. This meeting, originally intended for 
a conference between the eupervising boards of charities of New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Kansas, resolved itself at the 
outset into a general conference of organizations and persons en- 
gaged in charitable and reform work. The boards of four of the 
States named were represented by written communications 
instead of delegates. Hon. John V. L. Pruyn, President of the 
State Board of Charities of New York, presided over the Confer- 
ence, and Mr. F. B. Sanborn, member of the Massachusetts Board 
of State Charities, discharged the duties of secretary. It was my 
privilege, as a member of the New York Board, to take part in 
the proceedings of this Conference, and I have had the satisfac- 
tion of participating in nearly all of the twenty-six annual Con- 
ferences that have since been held in the different States and in 
Canada. The first Conference awakened great interest in char- 
itable and reform work, and made it manifest that such meetings, 
with their papers and discussions, were to become a medium of 
education and an important element in advancing the interests 
of humanity. Aside from the benefits conferred upon this country 
by the holding of these Conferences, the practical influence of 
2 
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their published proceedings has been widely felt in other 
countries. 

STATE CONFERENCES OP CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 

But a few years elapsed before the deepening interest in the 
National Conferences made the gatherings so large and the sub- 
jects presented for discussion so numerous, that the limited 
opportunities for the expression of individual opinion caused dis- 
appointment to many who came from long distances to attend 
them, and the organization of State Conferences, working on the 
same lines as the National Conferences, became necessary. More- 
over, it was found that, while there were general principles which 
were applicable to every State, there were others that needed 
modification to adapt them to peculiar local conditions, and that 
these could be dealt with more satisfactorily and exhaustively in 
a State Conference than in a National one. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that in this State 
there have been held annual conventions of the Superintendents 
of the Poor, organized so long ago as 1871, that in Michigan 
similar conventions had a beginning in 1874, and in Pennsylvania 
there have been held annual State conventions of Directors of 
the Poor from 1876*to the present time. These conventions have 
accomplished much good and have greatly improved the admin- 
istration of public charitable relief. To their action in this 
State may be largely attributed the creation of what is termed 
the State Pauper Law,* in the execution of which by the 
State Board of Charities a very large number of homeless 
and destitute persons have been returned to their places of 
legal settlement, and many of them to industrious activ- 
ity and independence, while several million dollars have been 
saved to the State. Although these conventions and their 
discussions have always been open to benevolent organizations 
in general, it has been demonstrated that something broader is 
needed than their name implies to meet the requirements of a 
large and populous State. The conventions in this State have 

* "An act to provide for the support and care of State paupers," chapter 661, Laws of 1873. 
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been chiefly attended by the most intelligent and enterprising 
oflScers of the poor rather than by those most likely to be benefited 
by the knowledge they might thus obtain. It is gratifying to note 
the warm interest shown in this Conference by leading Super- 
intendents of the Poor, and it is hoped that by their participation 
in these Conferences they may be able to add still greater interest 
to their future conventions. 

To Wisconsin belongs the credit of organizing the first State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, which was held at Madi- 
son, February 10 and 11, 1881. The first annual Conference of 
County Agents and Convention of the Board of Corrections and 
Charities in Michigan convened at Jackson in December, 1882. 
These conferences have been held in different parts of the State 
each year since, the eighteenth having met at Detroit in Decem- 
ber, 1899. The Charity Organization Society of Denver issued a 
call for the first State Conference of Charities and Correction of 
Colorado, which was held at Denver in June, 1890. One of the 
leading objects of this meeting was to secure the establishment 
of a State Board of Charities, which was accomplished the fol- 
lowing year. Indiana was but a few months behind Cblorado, a 
State Conference having been held at Indianapolis in October, 
1890. Ohio adopted like means of advancing the charitable and 
correctional interests of that State in 1892, and since then con- 
ferences have been organized in the following States: Minnesota, 
Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Iowa, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, California, Missouri, Kansas and Virginia. In 
some States the conferences have been held at irregular inter- 
vals; the general rule has been, however, to hold them annually. 

STATISTICS RBDLATING TO PUBLIC DEPDNDBNCT. 

In order to form a just conception of the possibilities of this 
important meeting and its bearings upon the interests of our 
State^ we must have in mind that the population of the State 
exceeds seven and a quarter millions and that its metropolis is 
the principal entry port of North America for foreign immigrants, 
including among their numbers broken down, indolent, and vi- 
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ciouQ persons from different countries of the Old World. The 
number of immigrants that arrived at the port of New York dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1898, was^ 178,748, which was nearly 
78 per cent, of the entire number that entered the United States 
during that period, or about three and a half times the number 
that landed at all the other ports. The alien immigrants that ar- 
rived at the metropolis of our State during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, numbered 341,712. It is generally overlooked that 
the vigorous and thrifty immigrants pass on to the West, while a 
large proportion of the destitute and debilitated, with their en- 
feebled progeny, remain in this State, a continuous and increas- 
ing burden upon its municipalities and its benevolent citizens. 

The number of dependents under institutional care in this 
State^ including the ineane, on October 1, 1899, was 86,893; the 
number of offenders, juvenile and adult, supported at the public 
expense was 12,063, making a total of 98,956 persons. The sum 
expended by the State, municipalities, and counties for charitable 
purposes, and for reformatories and prisons, including that for 
buildings, during the year ending September 30, 1899, was |9,- 
768,515, the amount expended by private charitable organizations 
was 118,517,782, making a total of |28,286,297.* 

It seems relevant to oonsider at this time what are some of 
the fundamental principles that should govern us in dealing with 
the immense aggregation of the dependent and offending classes, 
for whose proper care we are held responsible. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In the institutional care and custody of these classes little or 
no attention was given at the outset to classification. Every 
type lof unfortunate and debased humanity, including the infirm, 
the disabled, the sick, the insane, and criminals, of both sexes 
and all ages, as well as homeless children, were housed either in 
almshouses or jails and prisons. Among the earliest movements 
towards classifying the incongruous elements with which we had 
to deal may be mentioned the founding of the New York Hospital 

*For TAlnable statistics embodied In this paper I am gntMj Indebted to the State Board of 
Charities, the Lunacy and Prison Commissions, and other State departments. 
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for sick and disabled personfi, which was chartered in 1771. Out 
of this institution, with accommodations for two hundred patients 
was developed a further and important classification by the 
creation, in 1806, of a department for the insane. There was also 
founded in 1806 the Orphan Asylum Society of New York for 
homeless children. From these beginnings the process of classi- 
fication has been going on, as our knowledge and experience in- 
creased, until we now have special provision for the blind^ for 
deaf-mutes, for the feeble-minded — subdivided into educational 
and custodial divisions — homes for the aged, day nurseries, gen- 
eral and lying-in hospitals, hospitals for crippled and deformed 
children, an asylum for destitute Indian children, a colony for 
epileptics, and various other charities that have grown out of the 
philanthropy and generosity of the citizens of the State. Not 
only have the sexes been separated in some institutions, but the 
young have been separated from the aged; the children, the in- 
sane, and epileptics removed from the poorhouses, and important 
subdivisions made in some classes. 

By progressive steps we have reached a limited classification 1 
of offenders against the law. The Bertillon system of identifi- 
cation has made pi^cticable an extended classification in our 
State Prisons, based on the number of terms the inmates have 
served imprisonment for felonies. Separate provision has been 
made for insane criminals; for younger and more hopeful offend- 
ers there is the famous Elmira Reformatory, and for short-term 
prisoners we have the district penitentiaries or workhouses. 
Thanks to Mrs. Lowell, for young women formerly lodged in jails, 
we have houses of refuge. There are also houses of the Good 
Shepherd under the care of devoted Catholic Sisters, and various 
other benevolent organizations for girls and young women requir- 
ing reformation. For juvenile offenders there have been estab- 
lished the Society for the Eeformation of Juvenile Delinquents, 
the State Industrial School at Rochester, the New York Juvenile ) 
Asylum, and the Catholic Protectories. _-^ 

Notwithstanding all that has been done, the important prin- 
ciple of classification should be still further extended in dealing 
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with the dependent and offending classes. This is desirable for 
both humane and economic reasons. 

CLASSIFICATION OF JAIL INMATES. 

Onr jails and city prisons are ufiually designated by penolo- 
gists as schools of crime. Nearly three-qnarters of a century 
ago De Tocquerille emphatically declared that the county jaile 
of this country were the worst prieons he had ever seen. In 
1880, Dr. E. C. Wines, speaking with a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subject, said that the jails showed little marked im- 
provement since the days of De Tocqueville, and added, that the 
entire county jail system of the United States was a disgrace 
to our civilization. The Executive Committee of the Prison 
Association of New York has expressed the opinion that if an 
institution were established in every county in the State in which 
the processes corresponded with the inscription on the entrance 
door — " Vice and Crime Taught Here " — ^the work of manufac- 
turing criminals could hardly be done more effectually than it is 
done by our county jail system. 

To these county and city institutions there were committed 
during the fiscal year of 1899 upwards of 70,000 persons. In 
these places of confinement are found those who have been tried 
and found guilty as well as those who are suspected of wrong- 
doing. Many are young men who are easily influenced, but who 
are not of the criminal type. They are here brought into asso- 
ciation with the incorrigible criminal and made familiar with 
every phase of deception and trick of crime. Old offenders against 
the law take pride in instructing the novice in ways of wicked- 
ness and awaken his enthusiasm by recounting deeds of daring 
and hairbreadth escapes. It has been demonstrated that it is 
practicable to construct jails so as to prevent an injurious asso- 
ciation of inmates. The object desired will be promoted if pris- 
oners who have been proved guilty are sentenced to the district 
penitentiaries instead of to continued confinement in the county 
jails. 
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classification of juvenile offenders. 

The principle of classification is worthy of greater consider- 
ation than it now receives in connection with our system of re- 
forming juvenile offenders. Children are too indiscriminately 
committed to reformatory institutions. Many are sent there on 
the most trivial, and sometimes even ridiculous charges. There 
are some parents who would like to be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of caring for their offspring; others, too rigid in their 
discipline, make home life disagreeable, and their children be- 
come rebellious. Many high-spirited boys, through wild asso- 
ciates or lack of proper home influences, become wayward, but 
do not require institutional training. 

To the Reform School should be committed only such children 
as have proved themselves to be incorrigible; and my heart goes 
out in earnest sympathy to the host of little fellows who, 
through an exuberance of youthful spirits or lack of the disci- 
pline of a good home, are consigned to the monotony of institu- 
tion life and the companionship of hardened offenders. It is 
an offense against humanity to deface unnecessarily the escutch- 
eon of a boy with a criminal record, the effects of which can 
never be overcome. There is no doubt but that a large per- 
centage of the youths who are now committed to reformatories 
might have been corrected outside of an institution and put in 
the path leading to good citizenship by simpler and more effectual 
means. Let us give these wild and sometimes reckless boys, 
among whom is some of the best material for making brave men, 
a little better chance — more of supervision under the family rule 
and less of institutional confinement and restraint. 

It has been demonstrated that a far more successful and less 
expensive way of dealing with juvenile offenders is that whereby 
the State provides special agents to protect their interests. Such 
an officer is obliged to attend the trial of every child under 16 
years of age who is charged with crime, and present to the 
court such information as he ha<8 been able to obtain respecting 
his history, in order that a just decision may be reached as to the 
tind of care and discipline best suited to his reformation. The 
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parents may be fined for neglect of duty and the child returned 
to them with a reprimand, or he may be held under suspended 
sentence and placed on probation with his parents, or boarded 
by the agent in a family apart from his former environment. If 
it is found impracticable, after repeated attempts, to correct the 
delinquent in the family, he is then placed in a reform school. 
And even here the {principle of classification is applicable. In 
every reformatory for boys there are those who have become 
adepts in crime, and who, like their elders in jaite and city prisons, 
instruct the new comer in the secrets of criminal practices. For 
this reason a reform school should be conducted on the cottage 
plan and the boys separated into small groups, according to their 
/ different characteristics — eay not more than twenty in one family. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

As an additional means of classifying the feeble-minded, it has 
been recommended that special classes be established in connec- 
tion with our public school system for the instruction of teach- 
able feeble-minded children not capable of being benefited by 
ordinary school methods^ thus relieving our overcrowded insti- 
tutions, and at the same time, affording this class of defectives 
the benefits of instruction suited to their capabilities without 
depriving them of the wholesome influences of home life. Such 
a system has been in operation in Germany for many years, an 
auxiliary class for children who could not be taught the ordinary 
school curriculum having been established at Halle in 1863. 
Auxiliary schools gradually grew out of this and similar classes^ 
and there are now upwards of fifty such schools in Germany, with 
an estimated attendance of 6,000 pupils. 

In Norway similar work has been carried on for 20 years or 
more. Belgium and Switzerland have special schools for the in- 
struction of feeble-minded children, and Dr. Boumeville has re- 
cently recommended, for the benefit of such children, the estab- 
lishment of special classes in connection with the primary schools 
in Paris and throughout France. 

Like means of instruction were adopted in England in 1892,. 
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first at Leicester by the School Board, and a few months later 
by the London School Board. In 1896, a governmental committee 
was appointed to inquire into the systems for the educatio|i of 
feeble-minded and defective children, and to advise as to any 
ohanges that might be considered desirable. As a result of the 
recommendations of this and other committees appointed by dif- 
ferent influential organizations, an act was passed in 1899, au- 
thorizing the creation of special classes in public elementary 
schools and the establishing of special schools for these children. 
Provision was also made for boarding children in private homes 
iK)nveniently accessible to such classes or schools. It is gratify- 
ing to observe that a similar system is regarded with favor, not 
only in New York but in several other States of the Union. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE INSANE. 

During the last two decades great advances have been made 
in the care and treatment of the insane through the scientific 
researches of medical men, in the adoption of improved methods, 
in providing systematic training for attendants and better hos- 
pital equipments, and by that reform in this State, ever to be 
gratefully associated with the name of Miss Schuyler, whereby 
the insane were taken under the special protection of the State. 
The steady advance thus made warrants the belief that the tend- 
ency of the times is towards still further progress in the care 
^ind treatment of this class. 

The insane in the care of the State on the first of October, 
1900, numbered 22,088, an increase during the year of 714. The 
average annual increase for a number of years has been suffi- 
cient to require the construction each year of a large hospital or 
its equivalent. But why not apply to the insane the principle of 
■classification and, instead of adding to our already overburdened 
institutions or constructing more like them, provide for the acute 
insane small hospitals near the large cities, where they may have 
the advantages which such institutions so located are capable of 
aflfording? It is claimed by high medical authority that more 
-cures can be effected in the small institution under an in- 
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dividuaJized system of treatment than in the large one, where 
the medical superintendent is overwhelmed with the innumer- 
able details incident to its business affairs. To minimize the 
popular odium attached to the commitment to a hospital for the 
insane, an institution of this kind might be called a sanatorium 
or designated by some other title of a general character. Vol- 
untary admission under proper regulations might be permitted, 
in order to encourage early treatment of acute cases. Under eucji 
conditions, the dread of commitment to an asylum for the insane 
would be largely dispelled, and the sanatorium would be 
entered as freely as our general hospitals. With the number of 
the insane so great as to nearly paralyze our energies there is 
danger that the importance of early treatment of acute cases 
may be overlooked. The Lunacy Commission estimates that the 
ultimate average charge for every patient admitted to a State 
hospital who is not discharged recovered or improved, amounts 
to about f 6,000. Surely we are warranted in exhausting every 
reasonable resource in treating the acute jnsane and in dealing 
with insanity in its earlier and premonitory stages. 

In the extension of provision for the insane, I would suggest 
for careful consideration the establishment of State district colo- 
nies for chronic cases and the transferring thereto from our 
immense hospitals such as are specially fitted for colony life. 
These colonies should be conveniently and healthfully located 
on goodly sized tracts of land and provided with simple, inex- 
pensive cottages, to accommodate say from twenty to thirty pa- 
tients each, the colony not to exceed altogether from 300 to 500 
patients. Here the insane could be given healthful employment, 
could be classified according to their vadous conditions, could 
have more freedom, enjoy a more natural life, and be more eco- 
nomically maintained. I am cleairly of the opinion that such a 
system would tend to a larger percentage of cures, even among 
the chronic insane, than is possible under the restraints and con- 
finement incident to an immense, overcrowded State hospital. 
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special provision for consumptives. 
The new theories that have come to be accepted, through the 
researches aaid writings of distinguished physicians, regarding 
tuberculosis lead to the conclusion that the victims of this dis- 
ease should be separated from other patients in all charitable, | 
correctional and penal institutions. It is now held by the highest / 
authorities upon the subject, that pulmonary tuberculosis is un- / 
questionably communicable. This being the case, some of our 
large institutions, as at present organized, are most favorable for 
its development. Especially is this true of our hospitals for the 
insane, the inmates of which, on account of their malady, are not 
strong to resist bodily disease. It is reported by the superinten- 
dent of an English lunatic asylum that, since the erection some 
years ago of separate buildings for the tuberculous insane in the 
institution under his charge, the number of deaths from phthisis 
has been reduced nearly fifty per cent. A large per- 
centage in the reduction of deaths from this disease has been 
effected by founding a separate cottage for tuberculosis female 
patients at the Illinois Southern Hospital for the insane. In the 
wards and infirmary departments of our almshouses we some- 
times behold a shocking disregard of needed separation of tuber- 
culous cases from other inmates. Seldom are proper precau- 
tionary measures taken against communicating the disease to 
others. Whether a person is serving a penal sentence or is a 
ward of the State on account of illness or from other cause, it is 
unjust and inhuman to subject him to the dangerous influence of 
an insidious disease. We shall look forward with interest to the 
result of legislation in 1899, authorizing the establishment by 
cities of the first class of hospitals for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and of the action of the Legislature of 1900 in es- 
tablishing an experimental hospital for the treatment of incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

In the management of our charitable institutions the same 
principles should be observed that govern a successful business 
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enterprise. There should be brought into play the same rules 
of economy, the same care should be exercised in recording re- 
ceipts and disbursements, in purchasing supplies, in inventory- 
ing and caring for property, and in attending to all details. Or- 
der, system and propriety should reign throughout. Cleanli- 
ness and sanitary laws should be strictly enforced; profanity and 
the use of spirituous liquors forbidden; religious services ob- 
served; trained nurses provided for the sick, and kindness and 
gentleness, instead of unnecessary force, should be the govern- 
ing principle in controlling and disciplining the inmates. 

ECONOMY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 

We are warned, by the large amounts annually required for 
buildings for the accommodation of the dependent classes and 
the embarrassment of the Legislature in meeting these demands, 
that the utmost economy consistent with humane care should 
be observed in providing for these classes. It seems to be a 
chronic habit of the State to expend on its public edifices larger 
sums than are necessary for the purposes for which they are 
designed. This is usually the result of architectural ambition, 
the pressure from local pride, and the beginning of important 
enterprises without estimating their completed/ cost. It certainly 
behooves us to build more plainly. It is not necessary to adopt 
an elaborate municipal style for our State charitable institutions 
and county almshouses, nor do we require the extravagant out- 
lay sometimes made in their interior construction. An expendi- 
ture commensurate with that made by the citizen of average 
means for his family is better than the luxurious appointments 
we are prone to adopt. Simplicity and economy in building need 
not stand in the way of securing pleasing exteriors and comfort- 
able interiors; and if buildings are properly located, the grounds 
about them may be made attractive at a moderate expense. 

SUPERVISION OF CHARITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Over' the extended and complicated system of the charities 
and corrections of a great commonwealth it is imperatively 
necessary that the State should have its supervising departments, 
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through which the Legislature and the people may derive inti- 
mate knowledge of the operations and management of all the 
institutions and organizations for the care of the dependent 
and the offending classes. Such supervision is required, in 
order that correct opinions may be formed as to the needs of 
these classes and that the means provided for their support may 
be properly applied. To this information the tax-paying citizen 
and the benevolent persons who contribute gratuitously towards 
the support of charitable and correctional institutions are en- 
titled. To the extent that charitable corporations are relieved 
from taxation, to that extent they are supported by th6 
public and are beholden to it. Furthermore, State supervision 
over these institutions is necessary, not only for the protection 
of the inmates, but also to protect those responsible for their 
care against slanderous charges sometimes made against a most 
worthy charity. In order to meet these requirements as fully 
as practicable, State supervising boards or commissions have 
been created. The utility of such organizations has been dem- 
onstrated in the great reforms that have been effected by 
the State Board of Charities during the last thirty-three years, 
by the Lunacy Commission during the eleven years of its ex- 
istence, and by the Prison Commission since its creation in 
•1895. To these commissions, all institutions and officials con- 
nected with charitable and reform work should furnish such 
information of their operations as may be required. The 
archives of these departments should be repositories of statis- 
tical, general and particular information relating to the charity 
and reform work of the State, and of all obtainable information 
from other States and countries. They should also contain build- 
ing plans of noteworthy institutions, with illustrations of their 
systems of lighting, water-supply, d'sposal of waste, etc. By 
these means the different systems and theories for affording 
public relief and effecting reforms can be analyzed and com- 
pared, and wise legislation for the dependent and offending 
classes promoted. Whether it be in the projection of a county 
poorhouse, a State hospital, reformatory or prison, through the- 
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agency of these boards should be available all necessary infor- 
mation applicable to the establishment of these institutions on 
advanced principles. 

It has long been a mooted question whether State charity 
boards should exercise simply visitorial powers and report to 
the Legislature upon the condition and needs of the institutions 
coming under their inspection, with such recommendations as 
they deem desirable, or whether they should be administrative 
in their character, or should possess both visitorial and ad- 
ministrative functions. The Kansas and Wisconsin boards 
are primarily administrative, while those of Massachusetts and 
New York are examples of the combined method. As to this 
State, the advantages that have been derived from the execu- 
tion of the State and Alien pauper laws, which naturally come 
within the jurisdiction of the Board, would probably never have 
been realized had not the Board possessed some administrative 
as well as visitorial powers. 

For obvious reasons, the approval of plans of buildings for 
State charitable institutions is a function which should be 
lodged with supervising State boards; but whether it is wise to 
centralize the management of these institutions in any of 
the State boards or departments may well *e questioned. The 
managers of these institutions are appointed by the same power 
and in the same manner as are the commissioners of these 
supervising boards, and, like them, are selected from the most 
intelligent, conscientious and public-spirited citizens of the 
State. It would seem that, with the advice and counsel of a 
supervising board and the assistance of a comi>etent superin- 
tendent, a board of upright, intelligent managers should be able 
to control and direct the affairs of the institution they rep- 
resent. To the extent that local boards are relieved of their 
responsibilities by a central executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, to that extent the State loses the co-operation of the 
philanthropic citizens composing such boards and the benefit of 
a concentration of the thought of many minds upon vital ques- 
tions affecting the welfare and happiness of the wards of the 
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State. Furthermore, in the distribution of patronage, the cen- 
tralization of large powers in one bureau is fraught with danger, 
and the tendency under such a system is towards a lower level 
and a show of economy which is not real, if the purposes and aims 
of the institution are fully considered. 

While there are, doubtless, some advantages in applying to all 
the State institutions the same rule for the purchase of supplies 
and requiring that each item shall pass in detail the ordeal of ap- 
proval by an oflBcer of a supervising board or department of 
State, there are also some disadvantages in this course. Over so 
broad a field it is impracticable for a single bureau to determine 
the widely different daily need« of all the various institutions. 
Among other things^ their wants relate to food, medicine, surgical 
instruments, farm seeds, stock, farming implements, machinery 
and tools. Correct judgment respecting the kind and quality of 
many of the articles, requires varied and expert knowledge not 
likely to be possessed by one individual, and if it were, it could 
hardly be made available as occasion required. In regard to 
medicines, it would seem that none other than a physician could 
judge in every instance as to what the quality should be, and the 
advice of a practical farmer would doubtless often be of advan- 
tage in the purchase of farm supplies. 

If, however, a decentralized plan is followed and the supplies 
of an institution are purchased by the managers through their 
superintendent, it is neoessary that accounts should be kept at 
the institution in such a manner as to show the expenditure for 
each kind of supply, as is now done by our Comptroller's depart- 
ment and by each of the State institutions of Illinois. Prom 
such records, the daily average number of patients being given, 
not only the per capita cost of maintenance but the per capita 
cost of each kind of supply is readily obtained. By means of 
such statistics the Legislature can determine the actual cost in 
every detail of operating a State institution and can compare the 
cost of each kind of supply in one institution with the cost of the 
same kind of supply in other institutions. The different institu- 
tions are thus brought into competition, a spirit of emulation is 
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aroused, and the ingenuity of the managers is directed. towards 
turning to advantage all the resources at their command. Pride 
is also awakened to show the best results from the expenditures 
as to comforts provided, remedies supplied, and improvements ef- 
fected. 

INSPECTION OF INSTITUTIONS. 

In order that the supervision of a charitable system may be 
complete, the inspection of its institutions, whether by the com- 
missioners or by their agents, should be thorough. If the in- 
spector is not qualified for his position, the office is belittled and 
the inspections, instead of being helpful, are harmful and mis- 
leading. It should be borne in mind by those charged with this 
delicate duty, that the administration of the afiPairs of a large 
establishment, with always some irresponsible employees, is at- 
tended with many vexatious details, that it is not always prac- 
ticable to bring subordinates up to the standard set for them or 
to find those who are capable and faithful. Therefore, when it 
is found that an institution does not rise to its own standard 
but it is manifest that there is an honest and conscientious ad- 
ministration, nothing will be lost by exercising a spirit of char- 
ity and forbearance in making criticisms. The benevolent inten- 
tion of those directing the work, and their ambition to have it 
fulfil its aims and the expectations of the public should be kept in 
mind, and such deference and courtesy shown officers in charge 
as will dignify their positions and enhance the reputation of the 
institution. Many of the superintendents and matrons of our 
charitable and correctional institutions have had much practical 
experience in their work, and have acquired distinction in their 
several professions. One of the objects of inspection is to enable 
the entire State to profit more largely by the experience and wis- 
dom of such officials. 

It is not necessary that inspections should be frequent. One 
thorough inspection is better than many partial ones. Visiting 
too frequently becomes an annoyance, and creates an impression 
that there is a lack of confidence in the managers and lessens 
their respect for the supervising commission. If an institution 
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is not properly managed, defects are soon apparent to a care- 
ful observer. The diflQculty lies not so much in discovering 
abuses as in correcting them afterwards. 

It is believed that, when serious faults are found to exist in 
an institution, an advantage will be gained through a conference 
of the supervising commissioners with the board of managers. 
In this way an opportunity is afforded for a friendly interchange 
of views. The commissioners can state more clearly than other- 
wise the ground of their complaint; the managers, on the other 
hand, may point out embarrassments in the way of their admin- 
istration of which the commissioners were not aware; and by 
mutual co-operation obstacles may be overcome and a reform or 
change of policy promptly brought about. The commissioners 
have thus created a co-operative agency in their good work, and 
the managers are made to realize that they have friends in those 
whom they imagined were unsympathetic and perhaps over- 
critical. The aim of supervising boards should be to faster, pro- 
tect and render more effective all true agencies of relief and 
reform coming under their supervision. 

CO-OPERATION IN CHARrTABLB WORK. 

Not only should there be harmonious co-operation between our 
various private charitable and correctional organizations, but the 
same should exist between these and our public system. It is 
for the interest of the State and the municipalities to encourage 
voluntary benevolent work. The amount of capital invested in 
private charitable organizations in this State is estimated to be 
nearly one hundred million dollars, and the amount expended 
by these organizations for charitable purposes during the year 
ending September 30, 1899, was upwards of eighteen and a half 
million dollars. It is not possible to state how many persons 
are engaged, in one way and another, in this work who receive 
no pecuniary compensation, but they number many thousands. 
Surely such valuable auxiliaries should be utilized, as their work 
relieves taxpayers of large burdens that must otherwise be borne 
by them. Moreover, much of the work wrought by private chari- 
3 
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ties, especially in the care and training of the young, cannot be 
done so successfully by public oflBciAls or salaried agents as by 
those who are governed entirely by motives of pure benevolence. 
In administering relief, the advantage that public authorities 
may derive from the co-operation of voluntary benevolent agen- 
cies, like charity organization societies, is often overlooked. The 
information obtained by such societies, at no small expenditure 
of time and means, is often of great value in distributing relief 
in the best interests of the applicant and the public, and it would 
be wise to accept it when proffered. 

DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

The care of dependent children is such an important subject 
that it will receive large consideration by this Conference. The 
benefits that have been shown to result from the early pdacing- 
out of homeless children in families have been so manifest that 
there is a strong and growing tendency to make available to a 
greater extent than heretofore the family home as a saving 
agency. The large accumulation during recent years of children 
in orphan asylums, and the long retention of many of them in 
these institutions, have strengthened the opinion expressed in 
some quarters that we should do away with the asylums alto- 
gether. A measure so radical, if it were practicable, would re- 
sult in immeasurable disaster. The saving work performed by 
earnest men and Vomen through these institutions is incalcu- 
lable, and the State and the public are greatly indebted to these 
devoted workers. We still need the orphan asyluma and the co- 
operation of the benevolent spirit sustaining them. 

A mistaken idea exists in regard to many of these institutions, 
particularly those in the smaller cities and rural towns, it being 
thought that all their inmates could be placed in families if the 
managers would consent to do so. The facts are, that there are 
a greait many children in the asylums who have been placed there 
temporarily to tide families over misfortune, and prevent them 
from breaking up and falling into the dependent class; some are 
mentally and physically defective, and there are many homeless 
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waifs for whom the door of a respectable family is not readily 
opened, the time required to fit them for family life being longer 
or shorter according to their habits and previouB environment. 
Some children are in a condition to be placed ont aa soon as they 
are supplied with comfortable clothing, others require more or 
less training and discipline before they are welcome in a good 
private home. 

The primary aim of orphan asylums is to prepare children for 
family life, and their usefulness is measured in a great degree by 
the activity of their placing-out system. It would, therefore, seem 
well for these institutions to consider the best means of reducing 
their numbers to the most desirable limit. Whether the children 
be placed out by agents of the asylums or by oo-operation with 
other agencies, it is important that the State should exercise 
supervision over them. The neglect and cruelty from which some 
children have suffered by an injudicious selection of homes warn 
us thait their interests should be carefully projected after they 
are placed in families. I cannot forego the opportunity this 
occasion affords of earnestly recommending that not only the de- 
I>endent but the delinquent children of the State be guarded by a 
special State agency, in which shall be vested ample statutory 
powers to extend over them such protection as it has been found 
practicable to exercise in Massachusetts, Michigan and elsewhere 
by this means. 

CONOIiUSION. 

In looking back through the last quarter of a century, I can 
see /that grand results have been accomplished in the field of 
charity and correction, but there is still formidable work before 
us. We can hardly hope to lessen our burdens until more of 
the causes of degradation and wretchedness are removed. While 
the forces that produce public* dependence and crime are largely 
beyond the control of organized charity workers, some of them 
are within the reach of legislation and public sentiment. The 
consequences of intemperance must be borne until the tempta- 
tion to partake of spirituous liquors, everywhere placed before 
the people, is removed. The number of licenses granted to sell 
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intoxicating beverages in this State during the last year was 31,- 
530, of which 14,516 were issued for the city of New York. This 

(extensive legalizart:ion of the sale of intoxicating drinks is an in- 
calculable source of degeneracy, pauperism, and crime. There are 
^her obstacles in our way which require patience and energy 
to overcome, but we have much to encourage us. There could be 
no more hopeful sign for the future than is manifest in the as- 
sembling here of so many earnest workers whose hearts are filled 
with sympaithy for the unfortunate, and whose lives are devoted 
to the allevation of human misery and to educating and correct- 
ing the erring. We will hope that the influence of this CJonference 
will not only strengthen the establishment of our charitable and 
correctional system on a scientific and philanthropic basis, but 
that the information diffused through the papers, discussions and 
deliberations of this body will tend to a reduction of pauperism 
and crime through wise legislation and the creation of a whole- 
some public sentiment. 

Mr. Letchworth. — The pleasant duty now devolves upon me 
of introducing to this audience a lover of children, a gentleman 
distinguished in charity work, the Reverend Father Hendrick^ 
Vice-Pre«ident of this Conference. 

Rev. Thomas A. Hbndrick, LL. D. — It is well for us to consider 
the needs of the people in remote places, say in the Philippines, 
but it is better for us to consider the conditions right at our own 
doors. I will speak of the conditions in the city of Rochester, 
because I consider it my duty to disturb those conditions if I can. 

Dirt has been called, matter out of place, and weeds, plants 
out of place, things that disturb our sense of fitness, and it is our 
function to be disturbers of the sense of fitness of those people 
who have conserved the existing order of things for so long a 
time. Mr. Letchworth has been such a disturber in the State of 
'New York, and, as a result, classification has come in the insane 
work of the State. But this classification ought to go much fur- 
ther. I know a great deal has been done within the last 27 years. 
When I was first chaplain of the Rochester County Hospital for 
the Insane, unruly patients were put into troughs with slats over 
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them, or into strait-jackets. There has been a vast change 
from that to the present condition of things in that fine hospital 
under its magnificent administration, and that improvement is 
due to disturbers like Mr. Letchworth. 

There has also been a change in the condition of the epileptics. 
Those who used to see those poor, unfortunate creatures scat- 
tered through the State, sometimes in homes, sometimes in poor- 
houses, and saw their hopeless condition, as shown in the expres- 
sion of their faces, should go to the magnificent institution at 
Sonyea and see those same people and the different expression in 
their faces now that they have found some reason to live, some- 
thing to live for, that will give them something to do in which 
they are interested. The State has done well at this State hospi- 
tal for epileptics, though I presume it can do much more. 

But let me say a word for the State Industrial School for Boys 
at Rochester. That is a sort of catch-basin for young boys. I 
am not talking of the administration of that school, for that is as 
good as the State has permitted — or as we have permitted, for, 
after all, the responsibility comes back to the citizen who sees 
the condition and does not disturb it. There are there, first of 
all, boys who have committed felonies, then, boys who have com- 
mitted misdemeanors, and next, boys who have done nothing 
against the law, but are unfortunates, whose great crime it is to 
be poor. Then, there are defectives, improvable or non-improv- 
able, who ought to be in asylums for defectives either at Syracuse 
or at Rome. But, if we inquire at Rome for places for them, the 
answer comes back " We are full," and if we ask at Syracuse, the 
same answer comes " We are full." Some official crank from the 
State Board of Charities has nleasured the walls and figured out 
the cubic feet of space and has said that there is not air enough 
to go round for those already there and the State will not accept 
any more. Legislators from Rochester if they vote for a larger 
asylum at Rome or Syracuse will find some one from North 
Greece to find fault with them for squandering State money. 
And so it goes. 

I would like to make a personal appeal for further classifica- 
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tion at Rochester, so that the boys who are felons may be kept 
separate in their own cottage^ and that the mifldemeanants may 
be in another cottage. Then the boys who are simply poor and 
unfortunate should be in another cottage where they will receive 
appropriate treatment. Then for the defectives, if the State will 
not give us plenty of room at Rome or at Syracuse, let it give us 
room enough at Rochester. Or better still let the institution be 
removed out of Rochester altogether so that the boys can have 
four or five hundred acres to roam about in. If the Legislature 
will not give money, I hope for the sake of the children, that we 
shall all become disturbers, until it will give money to do some 
of these good things. 
Adjourned at 10 o'clock. 

At the close of the session, a reception at the Hotel Ten Eyck 
was given to the delegates by the local committee, composed 
of the following named citizens of Albany: 

Chairman, Hon. Simon W. Rosendale; Rt. Rev. Wm. Croswell 
Doane, D. D., LL. D.; Rt. Rev. T. M. A. Burke, D. D.; Rev. Edward 
G. Selden, D. D.; Rev. Wallace Buttrick, D. D.; Hon. James H. 
Blessing; John G. Myers; Dudley Olcott; Robert C. Pruyn. 

SEXX)ND SESSION. 
Wednesday morning, November 21, 1900. 

The session was called to order by tlje President, Hon. William 
P. Letchworth, at 9.40 a. m. The Secretary of the Committee of 
Fifty, Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, reported for that Committee the 
proposed Constitution and By-laws. On motion the report of the 
Committee was approved and adopted. (See page 265.) 

In accordance with a provision of the Constitution certain 
committees were named by the President as follows: 

Committee on Organization — Dr. Peter M. Wise, New York 
city; Professor Geo. P. Canfield, New York city; Mrs. John Daven- 
port, Bath; Mrs. Etta Eisner Falker, Syracuse; Rev. Thomas L. 
Kinkead, Peekskill; Clarence V. Lodge, Rochester; Robert W. 
Hebberd, Albany. 
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Ck)mmittee on Time and Place. — Professor Herbert E. Mills, 
Hudson; Thomas Sturgis, Elmira; LeVi A. Page, Seneca Castle; 
Frederic Almy, Buffalo; EdwaiTd T. Devine, New York city. 

Committee on Resolutions. — Hon. Charles McLouth, Newark; 
Hon. John W. Keller, New York city; Thomas M. Osborne, 
Auburn. 

On motion it was voted that these persons should constitute 
these committees. 
The Committee on the Care and Relief of Needy Families in their 
own Homes, reported through Mr. Frederic Almy, Chairman. 
Mr. Almy presided throughout the discussion. 

THE RAPID ADVANCE OF CHARITY. 

By Frederic Almy, Secretary of the Charity Organization 

Society of Buffalo. 

[Note. — The dates in the f oUowlng report are drawn chiefly from official 
sources, from articles in the Charities Review, and from BUss' Etacydo- 
paedia of Social Reform. They are believed to be accurate, but this re- 
port is not presented as a compendium of dates. Its purpose is larger. It 
seeks to show that most of the agencies upon which modem charity de- 
pends, date from the last quarter- century — a fact which is full of promise 
and also fuU of stimulus.] 

At the opening of a new century and of a new conference it 
is not a waste of time to take an inventory of progress. Modern 
charity, with its slow results, requires so much faith in things 
hoped for that to ©top a little while and review what has been 
gained may prevent discouragement. The charity of direct relief 
through gifts of food and clothes had visible results which were 
gratifying to both giver and receiver, but its consequences were 
often bad. For centuries the stream of charity had been flowing, 
and the stream of poverty had been growing, and people failed 
to realize that it was merely cause and effect. The newer charity 
does not at all ignore the stomachs and backs of the poor, but its 
reliance is upon character-building and environment. It plants 
seeds of character and seeks to prepaire the soil in which they 
shall grow. Dean Hodges has told us that we cannot expect to 
raise the best crops of men and women on the cold side of the 
town where there is no sun. Crops of men and women ripen 
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slowly, and the change from week to week, and from year to year 
is slight, but if we consider a span of fifty years, the active work- 
ing period of one human life, we shall find stimulus for renewed 
effort. 

During the last hundred years our world has been practically 
transformed. Both physically and socially, this century has so 
outfltripped all its predecessors that we live in a new world. In 
transportation, in manufactures, in medicine, in government, the 
change is absolute, and it is for us to consider whether charity 
has lagged in this progress. Liberty and equality have been 
realized, politically at least, beyond the dreams even of the French 
Revolution, and fraternity may be no farther away than liberty and 
equality were a century ago. Some of us are of the opinion that 
the brothertiood of man is getting to be much more than a phrase. 
Charlefi Kingsley'p old Scotchman said in Alton Locke: "If I 
hadna known that a brother-in-Christ meant a thousand fold less 
than a brother out of him, I might be a professing Christian "; 
but the world has moved far since Alton Locke was written. 
/"JDuring the first half of this century the progress in charitable 
work was largely physical. Prisons, almshouses and insane 
asylums were made clean and humane, but they were hardly more 
than custodial. The gain was great, but a greater gain followed. 
Cure rather than care is now the chief object, in all three — 
. prisons, almshouses and asylums. 

Our review must be cursory, but suppose we consider first edu- 
cation and hygiene, for there is no doubt that if we increase 
knowledge and decrease sickness we hit two body blows at pov- 
erty. Most of our great hospitals have been established in the 
present century, and with the advance in medicine and surgery, the 
efficacy of the hospitals has increased as rapidly as their number. 
The special hospitals for the insane and for the feeble-minded do 
much to abate poverty, and the epileptic colony opened four years 
ago largely through the efforts of our President, Mr. Letchworth, 
is a valuable addition. The first dispensary separate from a hos- 
pital was opened in 1786 and the first eye and ear infirmary in 
1820. Now there are 475 dispensaries, decidedly an over-supply. 
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*' Prior to the year 1873, the nursing work of a hospital was hap- 
hazard, unorganized and unskilful." Even at Bellevue Hospital 
in New York the ward work was done by women committed for 
drunkenness. The first trained nurses in America graduated in 
New York city 25 years ago, in 1875, and the first male nurses 10 
years ago, in 1890. There are now 515 training schools in this 
country, and in all our large cities trained district nurses visit in 
tie homes of the poor where they teach as well as heaJ. It is 
one of the most beneficent developments of modem charity. In 
1873, when the first training school for nurses was opened, there 
were but 29 applicants in the first seven months, and only 19 
of these were accepted. The summer school for charity workers, 
opened lately in New York city, made a larger beginning, 
and perhaps has as large a future. It is not only through hos- 
pitals and nursing that the health of the poor has been aided. 
The discovery of the germs which breed pestilence is most recent 
and is especially a boon to the poor, because their crowded living 
makes them liable to contagion. Many diseases have succumbed^ 
and the attack upon consumption is now active. The health 
departments of our cities are becoming more effective. Streets 
are cleaner, milk is purer, diseased meat and adulterated foods 
are guarded against. Even the fresh vegetables which we now 
get early and late from distant markets improve public health. 
Water closets are so recent that in 1880, there were few in 
Harvard College. Now they are everywhere, even in tenement 
bouses. The whole tenement house movement, which is of the first 
value in the war on poverty, is of our own time. Miss Octavia 
Hill began her work in London in 1864, and " the first special law 
in reference to tenement houses in New York was not passed 
until 1867." All the Fresh Air Mission work, now so extensive 
and beneficent, dates from 1874. Improved transportation in 
the last ten years or less, through the trolley^ the automobile and 
the bicycle, has developed suburban homes and relieved the con- 
gestion of great cities. They have also developed country excur- 
sions and the love of country pleasures. The conception of a 
park as of sociological value is new. Central Park in New York 
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dates only from 1851, and was incomplete in 1870, and the 
municipal playgrounds and gymnasiums are of to-day. The first 
free public baths in America were opened in 1897. 

The percentage of poverty due to sickness is variously esti- 
mated at from 15 to 30 per cent. It is so fruitful, as well ais so in- 
nocent a cause of poverty, that all these influences now brought 
to bear on the health of the poor must do much to lessen 
pauperism. They will help to secure for the coming generation 
its birthright of health and strength and character. 

Ignorance and inefficiency are as frequent a cause of poverty 
as sickness, and the attack on ignorance in the last half century 
has been most effective. It is a long cry since Holland first 
created schools under professional schoolmasters in the four- 
teenth century, but most of the advance has been made in our 
own day. America introdnced the free public school, but it was 
not until 1874 that the compulsory education law was enacted 
in New York, and the elementary schools in England were not 
made free until 1891. Truant schools are of recent date. The 
percentage of illiteracy in New York in 1890 was but 5.5 per cent, 
and in the United States 13.3 per cent. The first kindergarten in 
the world was opened in 1840, and the first in America in 1856, in 
Boston. The free kindergartens for the poor are even more re- 
cent and more beneficent than the free district nursing. Sloyd 
in this country is of recent date. The manual training 
schools, the cooking schools and the kitchen-garden schools for 
the poor are all new; the vacation schools, perhaps the best of all, 
are but just beginning. Sunday schools began in this country in 
1786, but the enormous and useful development of the Epworth 
League and Christian Endeavor Societies is of to-day. The 
penny press, penny postage, and the low-price magazine carry 
reading to the very poorest. With the electric press on the 
one hand and bacteriology on the other, the contagion of ideas 
has become more rapid than the contagion of disease. 
The first free public library was opened in Massachusetts 
in 1833, and the Boston Public Library in 1847, hardly 
50 years ago. Now we have traveling libraries of books 
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and pictures, free reading rooms, settlement libraries, home 
libraries for the poor (begun in 1887, in Boston), and in the best 
of our libraries special children's rooms, charmingly equipped, 
which inculcate one of the beet of habits while character is 
young. The librarian no longer hoards his books but pushes them 
upon the public as a merchant does his wares. University ex- 
tension began in England in 1870, in America in 1890; Chautau- 
qua in 1874. Ignorance, like disease, is loosening its hold upon 
the poor. Mrs. Bosanquet tells us that 50 years ago (1851) there 
were on the streets of London from 10,000 to 20,000 homeless 
children, little street Arabs, but none the less future fathers and 
mothers, whose total schooling, Sunday school included, averaged 
two hours a week. Such a class grows up a menace to society. 
It is chiefly owing to the compulsory -education law that such a 
class no longer exists. The public schools^ the public library and 
the health department do more to lessen pauperism than any 
charity organization society. 

Consider now improvidence, another chief cause of poverty. 
Our first savings banks were established in Boston and in New 
York in the same year, in 1816. Such banks are now so common 
that we have almost forgotten their original charitable purpose. 
The first building and loan association was in 1831. In this State 
the Buffalo Charity Organization Society procured the passage of 
a State law five years ago which put an end to the lending of 
money on chattel mortgage at enormous rates, and und^r this law 
provident loan associations were formed. The penny savings 
stamps began in Boston and Buffalo in 18&1, and have spread 
widely. They now teach thrift to many thousands o/ children. 
, The attack on intemperance has never been so effective and so 
intelligent as at present. In the first place public opinion has 
been influenced, and drunkenness is not tolerated socially as it 
used to be. The Woman's Christian Temperance Union was or- 
ganized in 1874, and the Prohibition party in 1869. Notwith- 
standing some intemperate moments, both have helped power- 
fully. At present the Committee of Fifty, headed by President 
Eliot of Harvard, Seth Low and James C. Carter, is about to pub- 
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lish the third volume of its careful study of this subject It calls 
attention especially to the most scientific of all attacks against 
the saloon, the substitution of other pleasures. Under social sub- 
stitutes for the saloon we find reading-rooms, popular concerts, 
billiards, bowling alleys, the cheap theatre, in fact everything 
which satisfies the thirst for social recreation in those who have 
otherwise little but the saloon to tempt them. 

The chief pride and joy of modem charity, however, is its work 
with children, at the age when character is " wax to receive and 
marble to retain." One hour or one dollar spent on a child is 
equal to ten spent on a man, and if we could reform one whole 
generation of children we should have reformed the world. Here 
too, however, nearly all that we most prize dates from the last 
quarter-century. The New York State Charities Aid Association 
was founded in 1872, and through the fine work of this associa- 
tion the artificial life of the orphan asylum is making way 
for the placing of children in private homes, well chosen and well 
watched, while the asylum becomes only a temporary refuge. 
Fifty years ago the crying evil was the army of children on the 
streets; the present crying evil is the army of children in insti- 
tutions; and the newest evil is the multitude of children found in 
one building of one institution, in other words the evil of the 
congregate rather than the cottage plan. Better than any in- 
stitution, according to the charity of to-day, is the foster-home, 
where life is lived under natural conditions. 

The abolition of child labor is modem. Fifty years ago when 
Mrs. Browning wrote " The Cry of the Children," little children 
five years of age worked ten and twelve hours a day in the mines 
and factories. In fact the child labor of England was hideous and 
indescribable. Even now in many of our States the child's future 
may be mortgaged for the support of the parent's present. Most 
of the advance has been recent. " Between 1882 and 1890 the 
number of children under 15 years of age employed in Massa- 
chusetts decreased fully 70 per cent. New York passed laws 
also and we find that in New York, in 1894, 79 per cent, of all 
the children were in school, and 18 per cent, at home, while only 
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3 per cent, were working. There is no item on our list more 
potential for good than this. The transition in fifty years from 
infant factory-labor to the free kindergartens and the fresh-air 
mission is like a blessed miracle. 

The removal of children from almshouses is new and has not 
yet extended to all our States. The Buffalo Creche or day nur- 
sery, which was among the first, was not established until 1880. 
The first society for the prevention of cruelty to children was 
founded in New York in 1875, nine years after the society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

With juvenile delinquents the gain is especially great. The 
first juvenile reformatory was opened in New York in 1825. Be- 
fore that, wayward boys went to almshouses or to prisons with 
adults, and in either case were spoiled for life. The change to 
reformatories waa not greater than the change in reformatories. 
Bolts, bars and high walls are rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. To expect girls and boys to be good, helps to make them so. 
The Albion State Reformatory for Women, in western New York, 
opened seven years ago, is like a pleasant boarding school. There 
has never yet been any punishment more severe than the confine- 
ment of a girl to her room. In each cottage there are candy-pulls, 
dancee and recitations, and occasionally an operetta is given by 
inmates of all the cottages to an audience from the towiuj En- 
forced virtue is made attractive instead of odious. The interest- 
ing and fascinating George Junior Republic is but five years old. 
Its principles of self-government are spreading, and it is a nota- 
ble fact that graduates from the Republic take pride in their asso- 
ciation with the place, come back for re-unions, and form George 
Junior Republic clubs in different cities. Their self-respect is 
preserved. 

The valuable system of probation officers for delinquents, 
which is now spreading so rapidly in the most intelligent 
centers, originated in Boston in 1878, but its development is 
recent. It is another long step forward in saving character. 

There is no time even to mention the progress in penology. We 
may say in passing that more and more, in prisons as well as re- 
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formatories, the purpose of confinement is now to cure rather 
than to punish. 

Many matters of the first importance must be summarized 
rapidly. The first National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion was held in 1874. The first Charity Organization Society in 
America was founded in Buffalo only 23 years ago. Now there 
are 150 and their influence is wide-reaching. Much of the work 
described is due to their impulse. The first Men's Settlement in 
America dates from 1887, and the first Women's Settlement from 
1889. Nothing more significant or more hopeful than the settle- 
ment has yet come, but the applicability of the settlement idea 
to small cities and towns is still unappreciated. In the yery 
smallest cities, houses or rooms can be rented as a station for 
social work, even if expense forbids a resident. The Young Men's 
Christian Association dates from 1846; the Salvation Army from 
1878; and Civil Service Reform in America from 1883. The Buf- 
falo Church district plan under which churches of all denomi- 
nations unite in an organized attack upon poverty, began in 1895. 

At every national conference of charities it is noticeable that 
relief charity is in the background. We see little of charitable 
societies vying with each other in the number of meals, or gar- 
ments or lodgings given. Quality of work is expected now in 
charity rather than quantity, and instead of beggarly doles to 
many families we aim at adequate, liberal aid to a few. Alms 
are very necessary, but it is now widely acknowledged that alms 
are the most lazy and dangerous form of charity, and that they 
should never be given without inquiry, and careful consideration. 
The Dean of the Harvard Divinity School has said that he 
would like to make it a misdemeanor to give without inquiry, on 
the street or at the door. It would be a gross injustice to sup- 
pose, however, that modem charity lacks the warm personal con- 
tact without which all giving is bare. The first commandment of 
charity is not " Thou shalt not give," but " Thou shalt give thy- 
self." 

The mere mechanical progress of the century has done much 
to change the physical conditions of poverty. American-bom- 
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poverty now means usually meat once a day, a spring bed, some 
upholstered furniture, a carpet, a sound roof, and sometimesr 
plumbing. Polish and Italian poverty, in America does not in- 
sist on so high a standard. More wants are not a bad gift, and 
to make the poor want more and want it more is a long step 
towards making them have more. Even the compulsory raising 
of the standard of living, by laws against over-crowding, etc., is 
in the end a kindness to the poor; but education is better than 
compulsion, and the results of education are already visible. Of 
course, to the end of the world sloth, and appetite, and misfor- 
tune, and unjust social conditions will bring poverty and hunger, 
but the squalid, debasing poverty of the past is passing. 

It may seem as if the dark side of the shield were being per- 
sistently ignored. The dark side is very obvious. It cannot be 
ignored, and it is because the failures and the evils of to-day are 
eo glaring that this report is presented to prevent discouragement 
Sudden inventions dislocate great industries and throw thousands 
out of employment; corruption in great cities was never more 
advertised than at present; drunkenness, lust and sloth are 
still rampant. But on the other side is an organized, intelligent 
movement, attacking the germ of i>overty rather than its symp- 
toms, and making headway. We need not be either optimists or 
pessimists. We can be meliorists, who believe that the world 
is steadily getting better; and how can any sane man who reads 
history believe otherwise? It is not Utopian to expect in the next 
century a transformation of character fully equal to the trans- 
formation from Markham's " Man with the Hoe " to the Ameri- 
can farm-hand. The law of the conservation of energy holds in 
the spiritual as well as in the physical world, and all this vast, 
intelligent energy which our own eyes have seen cannot be with- 
out effect. It is slow charity, however, like tree-planting, and 
we cannot expect to see the fruit which will surely come. 

The only attempt that I know to show statistically the results 
of preventive charity is by Mrs. Bosanquet, in the London Char- 
ity Organization Review for February, 1900. She shows that in 
England, in 1870, 23 per cent, of all the people over 60 years of 
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age were paupers, and that 20 years later, in 1S90 the i)ercentage 
had fallen from 23 to 13 per cent., a reduction of nearly one-half, 
and goee on to show the different conditions which existed when 
these two sets of people were children. She speaks especially 
of the former lack of education and of the horrors of child-labor. 
Of course suoh statistics may be explained- away by a different 
policy of poor relief in 1870 and 18&0, or by a different thorough- 
ness in the census returns, but they are neyerthelesB significant. 

It is said that, in spite of the congestion of modern society and 
its killing pace, the length of human life is increasing. If so, it 
is a triumph of hygiene oyer civilization. Certainly the census 
of 1900 shows that the death rate is not materially higher in 
cities of 300,000 than in small cities of 30,000. It will be interest- 
ing to know whether the percentage of paupmsm is decreasing, 
and whether charity too is winning its battle. So long as human 
nature and human institutions remain imperfect there will be 
richer and i)Oorer, but there need not be bestial poverty. This 
short review of what has been done within the working period 
of one human life is full of promise if only we are not content 
that former good stand fast, but press forward from well to bet- 
ter. There is a bracing maxim which tells us that to be as good 
as our fathers we must be better than our fathers. 

Perhaps the present century will not be more known as the 
age of machinery or the age of scienoe than as the age of charity. 
It is, to some extent at least, its brother's keeper, and in our 
cities a man now is hardly respectable if he is not on at least 
i)ne committee for unselfish work. Neither the Crusades nor the 
Reformation surpassed in extent or in value the present social 
movement; and it is inspiring to see that great leaders like Peter 
the Hermit or Martin Luther have not been necessary. The work 
of to-day is more the unnoticed, patient work of many every-day, 
average people. 

An address on " The Need and Value of Settlement Work '^ was 
given by James B. Reynolds, Head Worker of the University 
Settlement, New York. 
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THE NEED AND VALUE OP SETTLEMENT WORK. 

By Jamds B. Ebtnolds, Head Worker University Settlement 

Society, New York City. 

I wish to frankly admit at the start that I appear here as a 
special pleader in regard to Unirersity Settlement work. But I 
appear not as a special pleader for the special excellence of Set- 
tlement work, but merely in behalf of the rights of Settlements 
to exist and be recognized as one of the social and philanthropic 
forces making for good. In the multiplicity of social institutionfiy 
and in the great abundance of those which claim the right to exist, 
it is fair that we should state our case and allow you to judge 
whether we are needed or not needed. 

I wish al»o to state at the outset, that the ground of our work 
may be more clearly understood, that the aim of Settlements as 
a whole is to reach the independent and not the dependent i>oor. 
By the independent poor I mean those who do not need material 
relief but, as I shall show, do need help in other ways. Again, 
as a third preliminary statement, it is only fair to say what we 
mean by University Settlement. We mean, first, what is im- 
plied in the word " Settlement,^' namely, that the workers, or at 
least a certain number of them, live in the district where they 
are working, and secondly, by the word " University " we mean 
that the workers are educated persons, a qualification which we 
regard as of the highest importance. You have seen the names 
"University Settlement," "College Settlement '' and "Social 
Settlement." A " College Settlement " usually means a woman's 
settlement. " Social Settlement " is preferred by some as empha- 
sizing the social element. A University Settlement usually means 
a men's settlement 

I refer to the different titles because during the past few 
weeks an unusually large number of people have asked what 
is the difference between the Social and the University Settle- 
ment. Whether one of these titles or another is applied the 
aim and purposes of the work do not differ. 

4 
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The first ground for the necessity of Settlement work is the 
social need. In presenting the social need I must refer to facts 
already known to nearly all of you and my only excuse for so 
doing is the importance of understanding these facts in relation 
to our present subject. 

We all recognize that the introduction of the factory system at 
the beginning of this century created an entirely new scheme of 
social relations. Before that time the apprentice and the journey- 
man were in constant personal contact with the employer. They 
often worked at the same bench. They may have lived in the 
same house. They frequently took their meals together. There 
was daily intercourse between them, so that what was the in- 
terest of one became the concern of all the others in a perfectly 
natural manner. We know that with the creation of the factory 
system there began an important economic reparation between 
the workman and his employer in the performance of their re- 
spective work, and as a result of that economic separation there 
was also a social separation. To-day, as we know, in a majority 
of instances, the manufacturer or employer, if he has a large 
number of employees, rarely knows any of his men by name, and 
even his general manager is unlikely to know any greait number 
of them by name. Instead of there being therefore direct relation- 
ship between the employer and the employee, it is not even the 
employer's deputy but the deputy of the employer's deputy; that 
is, not the manager, but the foreman who comes in contact with 
the workingman, and that, too, in a far less intimate way than 
employer and employee directly came together in a majority of 
instances a century ago. Further, where industrial relations did 
not govern social intercourse we have to notice that a century 
ago and even at this time in many of the so-called effete 
monarchies, the aristocratic classes having a large number of 
workers on their estates as residents, have recognized and have 
maintained their social obligations toward their people. They 
practiced a certain paternal oversight of their dependents and 
*here has been a constant and steady moral relationship between 

em. With the outburst of our triumphant democracy, with the 
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feeling that if each man had a political chance to look out for 
himself he would be willing and able to provide for himself, we 
know a far-reaching revolution in this relationship also has en- 
sued. I do not think this change to have been bad. I think on 
the whole that it has been for good, but it has brought along 
with it a set of concurrent possible evils which we must meet 
and overcome. We must make the opportunity of liberty an 
opportunity, not for liberty of neglect by the employing class but 
of liberty for the self-developed integrity and righteousness of 
the wage-earning class. It is because of that social condition in 
this century that we believe there needs to be created a set of 
workers who shall take up their abodes in the center of the 
crowded quarters of our city. 

Secondly, we believe that we have a place because of the 
economic need of Settlement work. One cannot live a long time 
among the poor of our city if he has any power of sympathetic 
feeling whatever, without being tremendously impressed by the 
material needs of the poor; but neither can one live long in such 
a poor quarter without being impressed with the fact that the 
spiritual needs of the poor are still greater than their material 
needs. That is to say, beyond the class and even including the 
class which has material wants and material necessities to be 
supplied by proper relief, there exists a large element, which may 
• properly be classed as I described it a moment or two ago, as 
the independent poor. It is the class which is able to earn a 
livelihood, which asks no favors from you or me or anybody else, 
but which is nevertheless without the privileges accorded to you 
and to me — privileges that have to a far larger extent than our 
own personal, unaided character, contributed to make us what we 
are — contributed to give us range of thought and moral feeling 
if we have it, and loftiness of purpose if we possess it. It is be- 
cause of that great extent of spiritual need that there is a place 
for institutions such as Settlements to meet these spiritual needs 
of the people; by which I mean intellectual, moral and social 
needs. To counsel in the material struggle for existence, to aid 
in rounding out the content of life, to give fullness and richness 
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to life's experience, from which one may gain that which makes 
life worthwhile to the individual as well as to the world at large, — 
these are the needs to which we endeavor to respond. 

Thirdly, we believe we have a place because of the civic need. 
I have had the experience of living in New York city in evil re- 
port, in good report: and again in evil report:, particularly at the 
present time. I have occasion as a result of that experience to 
know that when there is a corrupt government, it means that the 
rich pay and the poor suflfer. The rich may be able to pay, but 
the poor cannot afford to suffer. If the government be good and 
if its intentions are righteous, there is still trouble enough in 
the poor quarters of the city. Public officials do not usually 
realize — although we have had notable exceptions in that re- 
spect — ^that in the poor quarters there should be placed sub- 
ordinate officials with the greatest intelligence and with the 
greatest amount of initiative, so that laws passed for the welfare 
of the people may be enforced intelligently and wisely. We feel 
that we are called upon to give encouragement and aid to public 
officials in our quarters, who need the encouragement we can 
contribute. I shall not forget a remark a police captain made, 
not in the last year or two, but sometime back. On one occcasion 
I happened to be at his precinct station and he said to me '^ that 
men who oome to my station from your Settlement are the only 
men that I meet week after week who come without having the 
intention of getting somebody out of jail, or getting somebody 
away from the proper demands of justice. You are the only 
people who come to us and say, ^ we want to have the law carried 
out.' When I was in an uptown precinct I had a different ex- 
perience, because there the moral and reputable elements of 
society did not hesitate to criticise and correct, and they were 
willing to approve, but down here I have only discouragement." 
While I do not regard this as any particular credit to ourselves 
I do take it as emphasizing the need of proper relations with 
public officials. Further, if the government be not good, and the 
intentions of the officials are doubtful, then in the poor quarters 
we need some people, who by virtue of their position and stand- 
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ing are not easily overawed. Whenever you have corrupt govern- 
ment you have blackmail and terrorism. Those who complain 
know that their property will be endangered if they do so. We 
feel that here again we have a responsibility and an opportunity 
to stand up and protect in behalf of those who have need, in 
order that the sufferings of the people may be made known^ and 
that the conditions may be declared fearlessly and definitely. 

So much for these needs to which I have had to refer. And 
now as to the remedies we wish to contribute in order to meet 
these needs. 

First, as to the Social Need — ^the need arising from the cleav- 
age between class and class. I should say that the remedy which 
we wish to offer is the remedy of social investigation. You have 
often heard social investigation criticised and so properly criti- 
cised that I do not need to enter into a discussion of the ques- 
tion as to what is wise investigation and what is unwise investi- 
gation. We are all perfectly aware that there may be social 
investigation which is unwise and unchristian and which is gen- 
erally outrageous, and that the attitude of the poor in throwing 
their social investigators out of the house is the very best indi- 
cation of their intelligence and good taste. On the other hand, 
I see no cruelty and no harm in recognizing that facts have their 
relations, that facts need to be known in their relations and that 
somebody must get hold of facts in order that wise remedies may 
be applied, I rejoice to believe that the day is rapidly going 
by when mere emotionalififm will be regarded by the community 
as a satisfactory means of determining social conditions. Neither 
a sentimental feeling nor a cold in the head will qualify any one 
to sympathize with the poor. We have got to understand what 
is their actual condition, what is the relation of the facts which 
appear with those that do not appear. We must put ourselves 
in a scientific attitude of mind. It is for this reason that we 
have attached to ourselves the title of College or University Set- 
tlement. We believe that we should have our workers educated, 
so that they will take the intelligent and discriminating point 
of view and not the hysterical and impulsive view. 
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Secondly, as to economic needs. Because we feel that there 
is great want of mental and moral and social opportunity, we 
seek to open our building to supply those needs; we have a kinder- 
garten, free baths, our provident loan society, our clubs, our 
classes, our debating societies, our concerts, our halls for social 
entertainments, and all the complex machinery of our work. We 
are simply trying to supply that which is not otherwise supplied 
or which is supplied under such unwholesome and immoral con- 
ditions that the community has need of the privileges we have 
to offer. I do not think it is necessary for me to dwell longer 
ui)on this point. Most of you who have been in contact with 
the social needs of the poor know that if you will run over the 
gamut of influence acting upon our lives and giving us the 
stimulus and inspiration which we have received from moral ef- 
fort and right living and will place against the first list, the list 
of the opportunities which the poor do not have, you will recog- 
nize how much in the way of moral and social and intellectual 
privilege is needed by the poor, and that unless we can equalize 
opportunities in that respect, we have no right to blame or criti- 
cise the poor because they do not make more of the opportunities 
which they possess. The large question is not of making more 
of the opportunities they have, but of trying to create oppor- 
tunities in place of no opportunities whatsoever. When we con- 
sider for an instant any of our poor quarters, and stop to ask 
what is provided and what the people are aching to get outside 
of that which is provided by philanthropic institutions, we realize 
how absolutely wanting are the opportunities which people need 
to enjoy in our large cities. In the lower part of New York city, 
where I live, in a circle including a population of about 250,000, 
except the halls of the Educational Alliance and of the University 
Settlement there are no public halls for social, educational and 
recreative purposes which are not adjacent to or a part of liquor 
saloons; and we know from our own personal experience that 
when our clubs attempt to give entertainments in those halls it 
is a part of the contract that the bar shall be opened for purposes 
of trade.* The rent may be nominal, but such loss is remedied 
by the patronage of the bar. 
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I have briefly stated to you our case, why I think there is a 
place and a need for Settlement work. We are but one of many 
efiforts. We recognize that fact. We try to exercise that intel- 
lectual and moral force without which no efficient work can be 
done and no organization can be useful. I think we have a close 
relation to philanthropy and charitable work. For, though our 
constituency is not a constituency of dependent charities, never- 
theless along the broad line of preventive effort we come into 
close relation with you. It has been my pleasure to mark with 
what foresight and intelligence the charitable societies in this 
country are recognizing that they have not only relief work for 
distress but the work of preventing distress; and here we hope 
to work with you and to continue that co-operation which has 
been so valuable to us in the past. 

Discussion on Settlement Work. ' 

The discussion was opened by Mr. J. Graham Phelps Stokes, 
of New York City. 

THE RELATION OF SETTLEMENT WORK TO THE EVILS 

OF POVERTY. 
By J. G. Phelps Stokes. 

We are often told that poverty is due to three chief causes: 
lack of employment, vice and crime. Undoubtedly these are de- 
termining causes, but are they, or is any one of them funda- 
mental? If there be a more fundamental cause of poverty, un- 
derlying all others, it is obviously important that it be widely 
recognized publicly. Efforts to diminish poverty by creating arti- 
ficial and otherwise unneeded channels for labor, or by forcible 
restriction of intemperance, or by attempts at prohibition of cer- 
tain forms of crime and various forms of vice, are undoubtedly 
at times efficacious, particularly as temporary expedients where 
more effective methods are either unknown or for the time-being 
Inapplicable. But such expedients usually serve chiefly as pallia- 
tives, alleviating various distressing outward symptoms, rather 
than as preventive agents restraining and subduing the under- 
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lying, predisposing cause. I wish to emphasize the fact of the 
existence of an underlying, predisi>08ing cause, responsible for 
the vaat majority of the suffering that is ascribed to poverty, and 
responsible also, in the vast majority of cases, for poverty itself; 
and to point out the appropriateness and impori^ince of settle- 
ment work, as in its way, an effective remedial agency. 
/^I have nothing new to disclose; but I claim that the importance 
I of the underlying cause to which I refer, should be more widely 
recognized and considered. I refer to undeveloped or defective 
personaUty, as being, directly or indirectly, almost universally re- 
sponsible for the poverty that confronts us^and suggest that no 
measures directed to the reduction of tEe world's poverty will 
ever prove successful unless so devised as to reach and develop 
the personalities, the characters, of those in poverty or on its 
verge, and of those through whose greed, neglect, or ignorance, 
poverty has come to others. 

Of course poverty is often due to misfortune, or to circum- 
stances beyond human control. ^Undoubtedly much poverty is 
due to sickness and death ; but sickness is most often due to im- 
pairment of tissue vitality, to defective physical personality^ 
which results either from unhealthful occupations or environ- 
ment, or from violations (conscious or unconscious) of the recog- 
nized laws of health. / For instance, specialists tell us that tuber- 
culosis causes, directly or indirectly, about one-seventh of all 
deaths in civilized communities, and that tuberculosis is highly 
communicable among persons whose i>ower of resistance is im- 
paired; but they also tell us that the large majority of the com- 
munity are not under ordinary circumstances susceptible to its 
attacks. It is further demonstrable that this diminished power 
of resistance, or, as it is at other times called, this predisposition, 
or tendency, or diathesis, is most often a result of unhygienic 
living, or of unhygienic environment, or of inherited constitu- 
tional taint, the latter being a result of carelessness, ignorance, 
neglect or wrong-doing in a previous generation. The suscepti- 
bility or immunity of individuals to tuberculosis, id typical of the 
susceptibility and immunity of individuals to almost every form 
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of disease. /And this susceptibility is, with ever increasing regu- 
larity, traceable to human error of some or other kind.7 Even 
unhealthy environment is generally the result of human error. 
It is man that makes and maintains the slums. And it is defect- 
ive personality, manifested in the selfish greed of citizens, that 
too often interposes effective barriers in the way when plans for 
the cleansing, and aeration, and general physical improvement 
of poverty-fltricken districts, are put forward. As an example, 
less than a year ago a project for the creation of a small park in 
the most densely populated tenement district of New York, was 
presented to the Legislature, and met with a vigorous protest 
from the office of a large private estate which owned many of 
the tenements facing the selected block; the claim being advanced 
that the creation of the park would result in the raising of taxes 
on the adjoining lots, and that this would result in much loss 
to the land owners, for the tenants in that district were exceed- 
ingly poor and could not pay higher rents to compensate the 
owners for the anticipated rise in taxes. And there were many 
other protests of a correspondingly selfish nature. The bill for 
the creation of the park was passed by the State Assembly^ but 
defeated in the Senate; and the park that would have brought 
increased health and strength and disease-resisting power to the 
people of that section, was lost. 

Some people say that the chief cause of poverty is lack of em- 
ployment. Now there are two conspicuous causes of lack of em- 
ployment: first, limited effective demand for labor, and second, 
limited ability of the laborer to perform skilfully and well the 
work required; (a third important cause has been shown to be the 
failure of the labor supply and the demand for labor to meet. 
But I shall confine myself for the present to consideration of the 
two causes first mentioned). There is ever in the community a 
vast surplus of unskilled men and women for whose labor there 
is little call, and it is of course these who constitute the majority 
of the very poor. When the demand for labor is but moderate, 
the more intelligent or more highly skilled members of the com- 
munity hold all, or nearly all, the available situations; there is no 
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need apparent for the less skilled or for the less effi- 
cient. Now the unskilled are unskilled either because they 
lack the wisdom or the intelligent earnestness that would 
have enabled them to learn to do something well, or 
else because they lack some other attribute of efficiency (for 
opporivmity to do something well that is useful and worth dodng, 
is seldom lacking). In esich of thene caseB defective or undeveloped 
personality is at the root of the difficulty. As the personality of the 
individual gaiiis in strength and character, the demand for his ser- 
vices increases. Well-developed, well-rounded personality is rarely 
found among the ranks of the " unemployed." A man or woman 
or boy or girl possessing character and ability, rarely becomes 
a subject for charitable " relief," unless the victim of ill-health 
or physical disability, and among the poorer classes ill-health 
and physical disability are (in our cities at least) too often the 
effect of a congested, disease-fostering tenement or industrial 
environment, created by man, and permitted to persist in its 
iniquitous condition for the sake of the exorbitantly large profits 
derivable from it by citizens of defective personality of a different 
type^ who live in comfort and perhaps in physical luxury on the 
proceeds of the wretched habitations and workshops they main- 
tain. 
pThe poverty that is ascribed to drunkenness and to various 
forms of vice and crime, can similarly be traced to defective 
personality as its cause and fountain head. For drunkenness and 
wrongdoing are but evidences of moral weakness; are but mani- 
festations of defective personalitjj The precept of Solomon is 
suggestive of the direction in which the remedy should be sought^ 
and applies with cogent force. " Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it." More 
intelligent and universal application of this advice is what civili- 
zation needs to-day for the alleviation of most of its woes. 

!ftut now as to the limited effective demand for labor. It can 
be fairly questioned whether there has ever been in any large 
community^ conmdered as a whole, an over-supply of efficient^ 
potential producers. There is everywhere an over-supply of shift- 
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less or inefficient people in whom defective or undeveloped per- 
sonality is a conspicuous characteristic. For the services of peo- 
ple of this latter claae there are comparatively few demands, 
other than of temporary nature. Such people are replaced as 
speedily as circumstances allow, by workers of more efficient per- 
sonality. Under ordinary circumstances it is chiefly persone of 
inefficient or undeveloped personalities who swell so largely the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

Awakening the i)ersonality, and its development along lines 
of intelligence and honeety and unselfishness and thrift, is the 
prime essential to the overcoming of the evils of poverty and to 
the lessening of its extent. Develop in children healthful, effec- 
tive personalities*, and they will grow up efficient, able people, 
able to face and bear more successfully the hardships of life, and 
better equipped to share its responsibilities. 

There is a fundamental principle of Nature that has been 
enunciated by various scholars, to the effect that organisms grow 
by their exercise of inherent creative faculties; and to the effect 
that the direction of that growth, and whether for better or 
worse, depends on the nature and trend of the underlying cre- 
ative activities, and on the nature and character of outside influ- 
ences in the environment in which the growth takes place. The 
fundamental aim of the Settlement is to help prepare children 
and young i)eople for lives of self-respecting, self-sustaining, use- 
ful^ social citizenship; and the success of its efforts in this direc- 
tion is due chiefly to the operation of that fundamental principle. 
By the judicious exercise of childish and youthful tendencies to 
action, whether in play or in simple work, dispositions, habits and 
resultant characters can be modified, developed, and formed. De- 
velop in young people more widely^ a fondness for healthful, fair- 
minded exercise and recreation, and for simple, useful occupa- 
tions, and an interest in acquiring knowledge, and an apprecia- 
tion of honesty and unselfishness and right, and they have been 
prepared for habits and lives of industry and thrift, and for 
truer, more useful citizenship, and the foundations of society and 
of civilization have been rendered safer and more enduring. 
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As undeveloped personality becomes more widely developed, 
poverty will diminish, and the evils of poverty will become less 
pronounced. In the process, the suffering in existent poverty will 
diminish^ for by the process happy, resourceful dispositions are 
developed; and happy resourceful dispositions conduce power- 
fully to happy lives in spite of poverty and in spite of misfortune. 
For as a philosopher of former days has told us, men are not so 
much troubled by conditions, as by their thoughts concerning 
those conditions. The truest happiness is often found among the 
simplest. surroundings; while complaint with life and its many 
blessings is not uncommon in homes of the greatest affluence. 

But entirely aside from the influence of a Settlement among the 
people of its neighborhood, must be considered its usefulness in a 
somewhat different sphere, as a " social clearing-house," as it has 
been called, where the more and the less educated in various 
classes of society can and increasingly do meet together on a 
friendly equal footing, for the interchange of knowledge and ex- 
perience and thought; and where young men and young women, 
regardless of "social" distinctions of an extremely unsocial 
kind, can and increasingly do work together, harmoniously and 
hand in hand for the study of social problems and the investiga- 
tion of social needs. The encouragement of voluntary social ser- 
vice, in such and other channels, is an important Settlement func- 
tion. Education which develops the individual for purely indi- 
vidual ends, fosters selfishness, sets each man in rivalry and often 
in enmity against his fellow, and promotes inevitably harmful 
social distress; leading at times to violence and every crime. The 
social nature of the child must be developed, and selfish tenden- 
cies replaced by the spirit of fairness and right, if that spirit of 
brotherhood is to be secured_, which in the city as in the nation, 
is essential to the ultimate prosperity of the people, and to their 
social happiness and .peace. 

Mr. Frank Tucker. — We have heard distinctly set forth what 
we may call the New York conception of the function of the 
Settlement. I am told that in Buffalo they have a somewhat dif- 
ferent conception of settlement work, that it is related more in- 
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timately to the subject of the morning's discussion, the care of 
needy families in their homes; that the settlements are largely 
supported by churches and that to these settlements is re- 
ferred the responsibility of the rehabilitation of these needy 
families. Now that is something foreign to our work in New 
York. I think I do not exaggerate when I say that there is 
scarcely a settlement in New York that deals with the material 
needs of any of its constituents. When material needs arise in 
families in which the New York settlement is interested* it is 
the habit to refer them to the C. O. S. or to the Association for 
the Improvement of the Poor. I wish the chairman would tell 
us how the plan works in Buffalo. 

The chairman called on Miss Love of Buffalo to reply. 

Miss Love. — I was interested in the Buffalo church district 
plan because I felt that it would afford aid to the poor, and that 
it would be just as effective in Christianizing the congregations 
of the churches. We mapped the city into districts, and asked 
every church in the city to take charge of a district. William 
Stead said to me once, in crossing the Atlantic, "If you are 
interested in humanity, let me tell you that if you could district 
your cities, and induce your churches to take hold of the people 
in those districts as the politicians interest themselves in the 
voters of those districts, you would have such an uplifting of the 
masses as has not occurred since the coming of the Saviour! '^ 
That is what we are trying to do in Buffalo. Some of the dis- 
tricts have been taken by churches that have established settle- 
ments such as have been described. They have a corps of workers,^ 
and a large household carrying on settlement work. 

If I understood aright, there is supposed to be no help what- 
ever given by the University Settlement of New York to the people 
surrounding the settlement; but I feel tha, every settlement helps 
the district that it is in, in one way or another. Relief is ad- 
ministered — it may not be acknowledged, bu-t I believe that it is 
administered by the workers who come in from the outside. 
In our own settlement we have what we call a debit and credit 
account with the people who are in that district. If they find 
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themselves in a tight place, anfl the visitor believes that the 
family must be tided over a diflBcult time, money is advanced, or 
groceries are given, or relief is administered in some way, and 
is charged up to the family. It then becomes the visitor's duty to 
help in getting work, so that the family can pay off the debt. If 
we give a ton of coal, for instance, or groceries or clothing, it is 
charged up, and then we manage in some way to let the people 
have a chance to pay it off. We give the woman a floor to scrub, 
or we give sewing, machine work, or hand work. If we give hand 
sewing, we pay for it. We do not give a woman hand sewing, and 
expect her to do it at the price we pay if it is done by machines 
run by steam engines! We are trying to teach our church people 
to be just, to pay for labor, and it is a very diflBcult matter to 
teach them ! It takes them a long while to learn ! 

We have two large settlements in Buffalo, one carried on by 
the Westminster Presbyterian church — the first settlement we 
had — ^and one by the First Presbyterian church. You see the 
Presbyterians are better people than the reet of us there! I am 
an Episcopalian, and our church can only afford to have one little 
house down on the east sid-e. We are down on the docks, right in 
the midst of the grain ehovelers. They are perhaps the mo«t 
diflftcult people to deal with in the city. Perhaps that is one rea- 
son why we are so poorly off there. It was diflBcult to get any 
one to go into that section. We have one resident, but we call it a 
settlement. It is poor enough I grant. I am telling you the 
inside of this work, because I want the people of Syracuse and 
Utica and Bochester, and other smaU cities, to take hold of this 
matter, and to realize that if they can not have a great settlement 
like the University Settlement in New York, or the College Settle- 
ment in Rivington street, or like Hartley House, they can at leart 
take a stand in one section of the town, put in one woman there, 
who shall reside there,- and then let the whole church go and 
assist her in her work. She stands between the people of that 
district and the church. We have established at Trinity House 
a kindergarten for the children, for we realize that one can not 
do very much with the grown x>eople, but one can do everything 
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with the children. It is edjucation that is needed. It is the 
spiritualizing influence of kindly, educated souls coming in con- 
tact with the people that is wanted; people who are poverty- 
stricken, or who may be able to support themselves, but in either 
case what lives they lead! Never an instant of pure enjoyment, 
never an instant's relaxation outside of the bare drudgery of life! 
No one realizes this but the one who lives within the precincts of 
the district, and knows the dull, daily life of the people there. 
And nothing can help more in the uplifting of those people, than 
the resident, to whom the women can go, and who often, but for 
her, would go to the poormaster! It is her pride to keep them 
off the poormaster's books. How to do it? She asks, " Where 
are the wages? " The answer is that the husband has broken his 
leg, and so help of some kind must be had. Here it becomes 
the resident's mission to help without pauperizing. We have 
had a strike in Buffalo with our grain shovelers, and that haB put 
us all in a hole. We have to advance money, or coal, and) then 
we have to keep that strict debit and credit account, and make 
them pay us back. 

Some one may ask, "What do you do to accomplish this?*' 
They may say, " You are turning your settlement into a poormaB- 
ter's office, and your visitors into poormaster'e clerks, and you are 
pauperizing the very district that you go into to elevate," but that 
is not what we are doing. We are carrying our philanthropio 
work out on a business basis. 

We have a number of houses in Buffalo where there is but one 
resident, and she comes directly in contact with these people. 
Each of their houses has established a kindergarten, boys' clubs, 
girls' clubs, and all the work done in a general settlement house- 
hold. Aside from these we have houses where we have no resident 
at all. People have felt that they could not afford to keep a resi- 
dent, and so the church itself is organized into committees, and 
they run the house or they use their own church building, their 
guild rooms, or church parlors. They have their meetings there, 
their clubs, and through the whole week the place is alive with in- 
dustries. I can not say that quite such good work is done as where 
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there is a resident, yet in the Unitarian church there is as good 
work as is done in the whole town and they have no resident at 
all; but they have a most efficient head worker, who gives all her 
time to it, sleeping in her own home. She is one of God's own. 

Rev. C. W. Skinner, of Dobbs Ferry, asked how settlements 
were usually organized; how, for instance, the New York Uni- 
versity Settlement was organized. 

Mr. Reynolds. — In a great many different ways, some by 
churches, as in Buffalo. Our own was organized by a man start- 
ing to board in a tenement house. After living there a time a 
friend became interested and joined him. Other friends provided 
p fund to sustain the work, and so it was established. In other 
instances the house has been placed there first. In some in- 
stances a society is started by people with philanthropic inter- 
ests and the work is initiated under the auspices of the society. 
The ways in which they have been started are manifold. I think 
ours is the only one in New York known as a university settle- 
ment. There are two or three settlements in Brooklyn and IS 
it all in New York at present. There is a university ^ttlement 
in Boston and one in Chicago. The methods of origin have been 
a& varied as the number of settlements in existence. 

Father Doyle. — I would like to know something of the sup- 
port of settlements. Mr. Reynolds speaks of the work being done 
for the independent poor. The lady from Buffalo says that they 
work for the dependent poor. Is there any way by which the 
work can be authoritatively defined so that we may mark its 
orders and know what its limits are. I represent a settlement 
work myself in New York, in a small way. Mr. Reynolds may 
be quoted as a prophet of settlement work and perhaps he may 
give an authoritative definition. 

Mr. Reynolds. — I have no such authority to define settlement 
work as will prevent Father Doyle from doing anything he 
pleases with his own. I am aware that they have not varied 
as much in the actual work undertaken as in their origin. I 
think it is the general conviction that our work in the main is 
among the independent class. Where we touch the dependent 
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elass we must do it with great care and discretion, in order that 
we may not make our independent constituency feel that in com- 
ing to xm they are coming to a relief bureau or a charitable 
asylum. 

As to exactly what a settlement may do, I should say it de- 
pends ui>on the community. If the settlement is in a community 
where there is no library, you will feel that your first duty is to 
start a library. If there is no kindergarten in the neighborhood, 
you will need to start one. One settlement may need to establish 
bathrooms, another may be confronted by quite different needs. 
Social needs are so varied that it would be impossible to supply 
any category which would be complete or universally applicable. 
My only insistence would be that the settlement should come into 
cloee social contact with the people in the community where it is 
placed, in order that it may perceive the privileges and oppor- 
tunities most needed and supply them. 

Mrs. Richard L. Annbslbt, of the Albany Guild for the Care of 
the Sick Poor. — ^The Guild for the Care of the Sack Poor does sim- 
ilar work to that done in some settlements. It employs, at pres- 
ent, three trained nurses, who have a home together, and, through 
illness, secure the entree into the homes of the poor, where their 
ministratione to the invalid, influence the family life of the entire 
household. The nurses are imbued with the settlement spirit, 
as they give their time and energy for barely enough to support 
them, when their profession would secure them a large income. 

They do work an ordinary visitor could not accomplish without 
being considered prying, and succeed in directing and influencing 
where even a doctor has no power. They teach the mother how 
to i)repa're food, and hiow to observe cleanliness, and as nothing 
is given out to the patient, the work is not pauperizing. That 
which is given is for present necessities and suffering, and the 
tone of the entire assistance is uplifting, and a building up of the 
moral energy which radiates to all the family connection. 

We started as a Fruit and Flower Mission and have grown by 
easy stages to these lines, until the evolution has brought us to 
5 
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a high standard of home work, and the coming of our nurses is 
hailed with delight as a bright ray of sunlight in a cheerless 
apartment. 

The Guild is incorporated, but asks no city aid, preferring to be 
indei>endent, and supported by voluntary contributions. Our 
idea is to lift the strain from families during illness, and out of 
that have grown our moderate income cases, where thosewho have 
little money can pay a small sum and yet have a trained nurse for 
one visit, an hour's time, or for a night. This is a boon that can 
only be appreciated by those who have sought in vain a nurse 
who could give only an hour of her valuable time. Only through 
the Guild can this be done, as a nurse could not depend for a liv- 
ing upon anything so precarious and irregular. 

The extent and opportunities of the work may be comprehended 
better when I say that in one month three nurses made 1,026 
visits. 

Mr. Bishop, Kew York. — I wish to ask a question of Mr. 
Reynolds. It is suggested by an address which I heard Mrs. Bo- 
sanquet deliver concerning her own plan of work and the settle- 
ment plan. Her point was that to do highly effective work in a 
neighborhood of the weak, as she prefers to call them, instead of 
the poor, the unit of struggle against the environment must be 
the family. Her second point was that the social and economic 
unit in any environment is the family; that the battle for strength, 
for improved conditions, must be fought by that unit as against 
the depressing environment, and that the settlement being a col- 
lection of perhaps extraordinary strong individuals not coming 
together in an economic and social unit, does not really make the 
square battle that families have to make. Her plea was for the 
residence of the family in a neighborhood, fighting the same en- 
vironment that weaker families have to fight, the stronger family 
having social relations with the weaker. I would like to know 
how the university settlement meets this .exceedingly strong 
point. 

Mr. Reynolds. — I can answer in a word; I do not know. I 
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would only say this. We bring to the task what strength we 
have, what force we have. I have always endeavored to get 
families to settle in the poorer quarters of our cities, since I have 
been in New York. But I believe there is a certain value in free 
workers who can give more of their time than they oould as mem- 
bers of a family and that a conglomerate force can strike better 
at the evils that must be met. 

A Member. — What experience has the lady from Buffalo had 
as to the poor people paying back what has been lent to them? 

Miss Love. — Occasionally a family will have some excuse. They 
will pay back three-quarters of the amount and then try to get 
rid of the rest. If they find that they are sent for, after a time 
they will move out of the district; but this has not occurred in 
more than three instances. -We help in other ways. Where we 
find people are suffering from illness we send them to the hospital. 
If a woman with children has to be in a hospital, we place the 
children where they will be cared for until she comes out. We 
have a strong Roman Catholic district where there is one resi- 
dent, and she is doing most wonderful work along these lines. I 
want to mention one fact that shows improvement in our own dis- 
trict. When we went into the grain shovelers' region we opened 
a reading-room and library. The first month we had two books 
taken out. The first year we averaged 23 volumes a month; the 
second year nine hundred volumes a month. 

Mr. Frank Tucker. — Is it not fair to say that perha]>s the 
small number of families dealt with in Buffalo is due to the fact 
that it has public outdoor relief on a very large scale? They 
give from sixty to seventy thousand dollars a year in public out- 
door relief. 

Mr. Almy. — Instead of having fewer cases we have more to deal 
with on that account. It makes more work for charity to do. 

A paper on " The Breaking up of Families," was read by Mr. 
Edward T. Devine, General Secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of the city of New York. 
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THE BREAKING UP OF FAMILIES. 

By Edward T. Dbvine, General Secretary of the Charity 

Organization Society of the City of Xew York. 

I have not chosen this subject lightly. The stem scriptural in- 
junction: "Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder," gains increased solemnity and force when children are 
born of the union so that the family bond includes the relation 
between parent and child as well as that between man and wife. 
The breaking up of a family by any outside agency is justified 
only when it is merely the outward expression of a destruction 
which has already taken place. The separation of husband and 
wife, the removal of children, the involuntary displacement of an 
aged member of the family, are the more usual forms of separa- 
tion which are included under the expression the breaking up of 
families. Any one of these may be dictated by mere caprice; cir- 
cumstances may exist under which public opinion will approve 
any one of them; conditions may arise under which the strong 
arm of the law may give its sanction to such a course. The pre- 
sumption, however, is against either compulsory or voluntary 
breaking up of the family except by the natural and evolutionary 
withdrawal of children who have attained their growth and who 
grow to rely upon their own exertions or establish new families of 
their own. 

The family is the ultimate unit of our social organization.. 
Other social institutions are supplemental to it, and it is not an 
unfair test of their value " whether they strengthen and support 
the family and the ends for which the family exists, or whether 
they tend to disintegrate the family " and to thwart its objects. 
Even the church does not relieve the family of its duty as a relig- 
ious institution, but only aids and supplements it. The school 
only takes up the work of education where the family leaves it^ 
and upon the latter remains a responsibility parallel with that of 
the school and extending far beyond it. Hospitals and other 
agencies of medical relief are expedients for restoring as quickly 
as possible to their active and normal places in the family, those 
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who are disabled from performing their part. Homes for aged 
persons and for incurables are agencies for the care of that 
limited proportion of the class to which their inmates belong, for 
whom, because of exceptional reasons, a normal family life has 
become impossible. Orphan asylums and other institutions for 
children, are primarily to provide shelter and training for chil- 
diren who are deprived of their natural birthright in the oppor- 
tunity for a growth and development in the family, and for the 
parental care which, to the child, is the chief element in family 
life. The social club, the boarding house, the tenement house, 
the employment of women in factories; the higher education of 
women, all of these and countless other social innovations and 
institutions, are judged instinctively more by their influence upon 
the family than by any other single test, although each will 
naturally involve other considerations of greater or less import- 
ance. 

The application of the test is not always easy. For example, if 
it be asked whether homes for aged persons supported by chari- 
table contributions have the effect of removing from the family 
those who should be supported by their children or other near rel- 
atives, it is necessary to ascertain how far the inmates of such 
homes really have such relatives and how far it would be possible 
for them to provide a home for the aged dependents in their own 
families; how far such support, if given, would deprive young 
children in the same families of the opportunities now afforded 
to them; and how far, if at all, there would be a reduction of the 
physical comforts now secured both by the aged persons and by 
families who are by the present plan relieved of the burden of 
their support. Such facts as these lend themselves to statistical 
inquiry. There are other more subtle but equally vital facts 
which it will be necessary to ascertain. What is the effect upon 
joung children of the example set by their parents, when the 
latter too easily throw off the burden of caring for their own aged 
parents or their near relatives? Is there a social disadvantage 
in the policy of sacrificing the most fruitful and active years in 
caring for those who no longer contribute to the family income, 
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and who are of no direct service? In other words, using the 
language of natural selection, will the community which merely 
from sentiment cares for its aged dependents by uneconomical 
methods compete successfully with the community which disre- 
gards such sentiment and places those who are past active ser- 
vice in institutions where they can be supported on some uniform 
and therefore economical plan? Is there a conflict between the 
economic and moral standards, and if so, which should prevail? 
If our homes for aged men and women are found to be as humane 
and more economical than the plan of caring for the aged mem- 
bers of our families at home, their numbers should doubtless be 
increased and multiplied. If we reach the conclusion that they 
should be utilized only for those who are absolutely without near 
relatives or friends able to care for them, it may still be neces- 
sary to increase their number merely to provide adequately for 
all persons who are in this unfortunate position. 

There is involved al«o the relation which they should bear to 
the public almshouse. The theory of almshouse administration 
has been that the conditions must be made less attractive than 
the home which the average hardworking member of the com- 
munity can provide for himself in his old age. Otherwise there 
will be no inducement to make such provision, and the number of 
those who accept the public bounty will tend constantly to in- 
crease. In an ideal administration sufficient discrimination might 
be introduced so that those who become public dependents solely 
through misfortune can be surrounded with a somewhat greater 
degree of comfort than is provided for the shiftless, the intemper- 
ate, and the improvident. It would then become a question 
whether the almshouse thus conducted might not care for all who 
cannot be kept at home by their own relatives, either with or 
without private assistance. 

The actual situation in most communities of the State is that 
there is little if any formal classification in the almshouse j 
although there is in the smaller almshouses an individualizing of 
inmates and a natural grouping according to personal affinities 
which is better than any classification could be, and there is also 
increased classification among institutions. 
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Within the past twenty-five years the standard of comfort in 
the almBhouses of the State has steadily improved, while at the 
same time there is no tendency that can be discovered to increased 
abuse of the public bounty. In fact, there are probably to-day 
fewer almshouse inmates who should be caared for by their rela- 
tives than there were a quarter of a century ago, when the dis- 
comforts and privations of the almshouse were much greater. 
This fortunate result is brought about by a more general intro- 
duction of the practice of making some investigation when ap- 
plication for admission is made and the exercise of wider dis- 
crimination both in admissions and in discharges. The actual 
population of the almshouses has not only not kept pace with 
the increased population of the State, but has actually dimin- 
ished. This is, of course, due in part to the removal from the 
county almshouses of many special classes of defectives, such 
as the insane, the epileptic, and the feeble-minded, who are now 
cared for in State institutions; but even after due allowance for 
this has been made it still remains clear that the increased 
decency and comfort of the almshouse have not led to increased 
pauperization, and that it is perfectly possible for the community 
to provide deterrent checks against such tendencies other than 
the old-fashioned and rei)ellent plan of making the almshouse a 
place of actual physical discomfort and privation. It is probable 
that the prejudice against the almshouse, while it is useful in 
stimulating every possible effort to avoid becoming public depend- 
ents, has the marked disadvantage of keeping in a state of actual' 
want and suffering outside the almshouse some who would be 
distinctly better off within it. The duty of the charitable would 
seem to be to emphasize the fact that it is no disgra<je to accept 
public care if it is necessary, the disgrace where there is any, 
lying only in the course of action that leads to dependency 
rather than in the particular method by which that dei>endency ia 
relieved. 

There is not sufficient accommodation in the homes for aged 
persons to receive all who are entitled to better care than the 
almshouse affords, while there is not discovered any very general 
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tendency among the families of the State to rid themselves of the 
care of aged persons by shunting such responsibility to the publlo 
or to private institutions. In other words, there is still a con- 
siderable margin for the wise institutional care of aged persons 
before the danger point of demoralization is reached, and there 
are doubtless several hundred persons in the State for whom 
admission should be secured either to a well-managed private 
institution or to a reformed and improved almshouse, unless, 
indeed, the plan of providing funds to pay the board of these 
persons in private families is preferred. There is much to be said 
in favor of this alternative, but the discussion is beyond the scope 
of the present paper, since in either case the beneficiary would 
not remain a member of the family to which he naturally belongs. 

A similar series of questions arises in regard to the social 
effects of medical institutions, but they are easily answered. Hos- 
pitals, whether public or private, homes for convalescents, and 
institutions for the treatment of special kinds of diseases, such 
as alcoholism, insanity, or consumption, do not as a rule have a 
tendency to break up families prematurely or improperly. When 
the patient is curable the brief stay in a hospital or other institu- 
tion, by restoring health, permits a continuance of family rela- 
tions. The exception in this State is in the State hospitals for 
the insane where there are many slightly demented old people 
who could be cared for with perfect ease at home or even in the 
county institutions. The high reputation of the State hospitals 
from both a physical and a medical standpoint is responsible for 
this state of affairs. When the managers of the State hospitals 
refuse to retain such patients they incur the danger of raising 
a hue and cry against the present system as a whole, and prob- 
ably some time must elapse before the system is so well estab- 
lished that the hospitals will feel safe in firmly refusing to re- 
ceive or retain patients who are not suitable objects of their care. 

One of the most serious evils arising before those who consider 
this general subject is the desertion of the family by either of its 
nominal heads. This is apparently an evil of increasing magni- 
tude and menace. The causes of desertion are as numerous and 
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as complicated as the causes of destitution and crime combined, 
for the act of desertion may spring from a criminal motive, or 
from personal weakness, or from a combination of various cau«es, 
and, as its result, there is frequently distress and frequently 
temptation — both to the one who deserts and to those who are 
abandoned. The provisions of the Penal Code and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, supplemented eo far as New York city i8 
concerned by sections of the Greater New York Charter, would 
seem to go as far aa it is possible for a State law to go in the 
prosecution and punishment for abandonment, or even a threat 
of abandonment. The courts have been inclined to take the posi- 
tion that the " competent testimony " required by law muBt in- 
clude the testimony of a deserted wife when her husband is the 
defendant. A broader interpretation which would enable any 
individual, who knows that the family has been deserted, to take 
the initiative would be more sensible and equally justified by the 
wording of the law. Difficulties arise, especially in the communi- 
ties near the State border, when the defendant escapes into 
another State, and the question has been raised whether federal 
legislation might not make it a crime, to be prosecuted in the 
federal courts, for one to desert his family and leave them with- 
out proper support while he is himself sojourning in another 
State. If this would not be constitutional the offense might at 
least be made extraditable, if it is not so already. 

It is also a fair question whether one who has been convicted 
of this offence under the present laws should not be dealt with in 
a manner more adequate for the purpose in view. Confinement 
at hard labor, which does not yield any pecuniary result to the 
family which has been abandoned, hardly meets the need, but 
it is difficult to discover any better plan when the alternative of 
placing the defendant under bonds to support his family is im- 
practicable. The unwillingness of most wives to appear in court 
and ask for suitable action is very general and is perfectly intelli- 
gible. There is no real solution for the difficulty in legislation. 
The crying need is for sound education in the resjmnsibilities 
resting upon the heads of families, and for the exercise of personal 
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influence in persuading individuals to bear their natural and 
proper, even if heavy, burdens. Along with this there must be 
a persistent and aggressive attempt to remove all causes of desti- 
tution which are social in their nature and to remove the possi- 
bility of any honest plea in defence that one i« oomi)elled' by mis- 
fortune and by the lack of needed assistance to leave his family 
to the uncertain mercies of strangers. 

By etill another method is the integrity of the family en- 
dangered. The removal of children for destitution, for ungovern- 
able conduct, and for improper guardianehip, is a state policy 
which has had an extraordinary development in this State within 
the past generation. It is true that there have always been chil- 
dren who, because of the death of their parents, because of their 
destitution, or their unfitness for parental responsibilities, have 
required some substitute for the natural protection of their own 
family, and it has long been recognized that children were en- 
titled to some protection at the hands of the State against 
neglect, even if from their own parents. In some American com- 
munities the State itself undertakes to provide, either in public 
institutions or in foster homee selected by itself, for those who 
become public charges. In the city of New York such children 
are, for the most part, cared for in private institutions, chiefly 
under the control of religious bodies, but maintained under what 
is practically a contract with the city at public expense. In other 
parts of the State the same system is in force, although the county 
authorities also place children in many instances in foster homes 
either directly or through societies which exist for that purpose. 

From the maze of complications and difficulties in which the 
whole question of the care of dependent children is involved a 
few principles emerge: 

First. Children should remain with their parents if the latter 
are of good character and have sufficient income for their support. 
Simple and obvious as this proi>osition appears, it has been fre- 
quently violated in the past, and in the city of New York its vio- 
lation has been so widespread and: continued as to create in the 
mdnds of thousands of residents in the city, and even in the minds 
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of future residents who are still beyond the seas, that by coming to 
New York and putting themselves into relations with the proper 
persons it will be possible for them to rid themselves of the ex- 
pense and burden of looking after their children. The rules of 
the State Board of Charities, under which children are now re- 
ceived and retained in public institutions, and the action of the 
department of public charities under those rules, have checked 
thifc tendency to some extent, but have by no means eradicated it. 

Second. Parents who are of good character and who with a 
reasonable amount of private assistance caji support their chil- 
dren at home should, as a rule, receive such assistance, and the 
breaking up of the family should thus be averted. The experi- 
ence of the Charity Organization Society of the city of New York 
demonstrates beyond jKyssdble controversy the fact that there 
are many such families and that assistance for them can be pro- 
vided. It is, of course, true that discrimination must be exer- 
cised in deciding whether amy given family should thus be aided. 
The chief test is the welfare of the children. When the parents 
are of good character and are physically, mentally and morally 
capable of caring for them properly with a stipulated amount of 
assistance, but from lack of earning capacity can not do so with- 
out such assistance, the advantages of remaining at home should 
be secured. Where there is public outdoor relief the overseers 
will naturally extend relief in cases of this kind if application is 
made for it, but where, as in New York ci^y and as it should be 
everywhere, there is not outdoor relief the full burden should 
and can be borne by private charity. 

Third. If children are removed because their parents are 
morally unfit guardians for them this removal should be absolute 
and final. There should be no hesitation in transferring the legal 
^ardianship in such cases; there should be no opportunity for 
continued intercourse between parent and child, and no obstacle 
should be placed in the way of such disposition of the child as is 
best for its own welfare. Without entering into the relative 
merits of institutional care and the system of placing out children 
in families, it is clear that whichever is best for the child should 
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in cases of improper guardianship be adopted with the least pos- 
sible delay. Temporary institutional care should continue only 
until a suitable home can be found or while the child is under 
observation for its own sake. Increased precautions are doubt- 
less necessary not to remove children upon this charge, unless 
the facts warrant it, as the danger of injustice both to parent and 
child is always present; but if, after careful review of the circum- 
stances, a court decides that the parents are unfit to care for it 
because of moral depravity, or that the child is living under de- 
grading conditions, the child should be bo disposed of as to pre- 
vent absolutely a return to those conditions, and should also pre- 
vent the effective claim to the services of a child as soon as he is 
old enough to have a money value to the parent who has been de- 
clared to be an unfit guardian. 

Fourth. If children are removed because of their own incorrig- 
ible conduct the expense of their maintenance in a disciplinary 
institution should be borne by their parents, and the period of 
their detention should be as short as is consistent with the ob- 
jects in view when commitment is made. This involves the prin- 
ciple of an indeterminate sentence, since the temporary guardians 
will doubtless be the best judges as to when the conduct of the 
child is suflBcdently improved to warrant his return to his parents. 
Neither incorrigible conduct nor improper guardianship, how- 
ever, should be used as a mere cloak to enable parents to shift 
the burden of caring for their children upon the city; nor should 
a child committed as ungovernable be retained merely because 
the parents are believed to be unfit guardians. If, when the ques- 
tion of discharging the children arises, the unfitness of parents to 
care for their children is called into question, this should be 
definitely passed upon by a court, and if they are, because of 
viciousness or immorality, unfit persons to care for their children, 
appropriate action should be taken upon this basis. 

Fifth. Orphans, abandoned children, when the whereabouts of 
the parents are unknown, and others who for any exceptional rea- 
son may be treated without regard to their parents or other rela- 
tives, do not raise any question as to the breaking up of a family, 
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and, as in the case of children whose parents are pronounced un- 
fit guardians, they may be cared for by whatever methods are be- 
lieved to be best for themselves. 

Sixth. The children of destitute parents for whom m> adequate 
private assistance is forthcoming, in a community which has no 
public outdoor relief, must necessarily be cared for either in insti- 
tutions where they may be placed by their parents, or by a system 
of boarding in private families, without legal adoption or other 
transfer of guardianship from the parents. The latter have done 
nothing to sacrifice their claim upon the children and yet the 
children cannot be permitted to suffer. Theoretically this is the 
class of childreB for whose sake chiefly the great institutional sys- 
tem of New York city has grown up. The managers of those in- 
stitutions, having in mind children of this class, indignantly and 
with some justification deny that their institutions have a ten- 
dency to break up families. In their eyes the institution is like 
a, hospital, in that it provides temporary care for one who will 
shortly be restored to the family but for whom proper provision 
cannot at the moment be made. The children of the well-to-do 
are sent to the boarding school, so the children of the poor are 
sent to the only place where corresponding opportunities are pro- 
vided by the city for the poor. 

I agree with those who maintain that there is a definite place 
for the institution in the care of some of the children of this class 
as well as in. the care of children who are ungovernable, and for 
the temporary care of children whoee parents are unfit guardians, 
and who should eventually be placed in foster homes so far as 
good homes can be provided. I believe that private charity 
should reduce the number of children committed solely for desti- 
tution as far as possible, and that only the remainder, who for 
exceptional reasons cannot be aided at home, should become pub- 
lic charges. The commitment of children for destitution does 
sometimes lead to the breaking up of the family and it should be 
avoided whenever the deficiency in family income can be made 
good without injury to parents or children. There are instances 
in which the temporary care of children in institutions during a 
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period of illness or other misfortune really has the effect in the 
long run of keeping the family intact, and full recognition of this 
public service should be made. The datnger, however, that the 
separation will be extended beyond the period for which it is 
justified and the disadvantages of even a brief separation of chil- 
dren from their parents and their reception into a large institu- 
tion where their individuality is lofirt sight of should also be recog- 
nized. The breaking up of families by the removal of children for 
insufficient reasons, the accompanying loss of a sense of resxK)u- 
sibility on the part of parents, failure on the part of parents to 
make even reasonable efforts to care for offspring, the desertion 
of families in order to secure the comnutment of children, the 
refusal of near relatives other than parents to play their part 
in the carrying of burdens of this kind, and the easy-going oomr 
plaisance of public officials in accepting as public charges those 
for whom other provision should be made — these are serious evil-s, 
constituting a public menace of increasing rather than diminish- 
ing intensity. Fortunately there are many forces upon which we 
may rely to avert it. We may count as allies in the struggle an 
increased sense of responsibility on the part of many public 
officials, an increased interest in the welfare of children, and 
clearer appreciation of the social value of the family. 

Discussion on tub Breaking Up of Families. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Edmond J. Butler of the So- 
ciety St. Vincent de Paul, New York Oity. 

Mr. Edmond J.. Butler. — The pai>er just read by Mr. Devine 
is characteristic of the work usually performed by him. It gives 
evidence of his thorough knowledge of the subject and that 
knowledge is presented in such a clear, comprehensive manner 
that we are enabled to realize fully the great importance of the 
question.^ 

That the subject is a most important one is self-evident, for we 
all appreciate the fact that from the destruction of the domestia 
circle springs many of the evils to battle against which taxes 
severely the energies and resources of the State and of those 
who labor to help mankind. 
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If all of our families were maintained in an ideal condition, 
the poorhouse, the orphan asylum, the hospital and similar insti- 
tntionfl would be unnecessary. But we cannot hope to reach the 
ideal state. PoTorty, sickness, death and the viciousness and 
neglect of parents are constant causes tending to the destruction 
of family unity. And since we recognize that this disruption of 
the family is followed by so many eyils, far-reaching in their 
effects, may we not consider it the greatest duty of those working 
for the welfare of our State and people to spend their greatest 
efforts in the direction of the preservation of the family? The 
causes which lead to the destruction of the family have been 
enumerated in detail by Mr. Devine and there remains little to 
add to that phase of the subject. The causes being ap- 
parent, it becomes our duty to find the remedies and to apply 
them to the limit of our ability. The discovery of the need of 
oup labors in this direction requires no effort on our part. It is 
thrust upon us and should find us prepared to meet it. In what 
manner or spirit shall we meet it? The answer to this question 
must prove the most important topic presented to us for our con- 
sideration, in connection with this subject. There will always be 
found people actuated by the highest motives and willing to take 
upon themselves the labor necessary to enable them to help the 
poor, but all such are not qualified to act intelligently and for the 
best interests of those they desire to help. 

The person, institution or State, accepting the task of dealing 
with a family approaching disintegration should do so with a 
thorough knowledge of the great responsibility assumed. The 
family is a sacred institution. It is divine in its origin and was 
intended as the sphere in which the human race was to be created 
and developed. The awful responsibility of fulfilling this mission 
has been placed upon the parents and that they may accomplish 
this successfully, certain rights have been accorded which no 
other person may abrogate, and they are charged with certain 
duties with which no one else may interfere. 

To the parents belong absolutely the right and duty to com- 
pletely develop the physical, mental and moral nature of the 
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child; and as long as that duty i^ properly performed by the 
parejits the interference of any other person is totally unwar- 
ranted. When, however, through inability or neglect on the part 
of the parents, or because of their death, this duty is not per- 
formed, then — ^and then only — may some other person, duly quali- 
fied by natural selection, step in and assume the right and duties 
of the parent. This brings us to a consideration of the duties of 
those assuming, or managing the transfer of, the rights of the 
parent in the development of the child. They should ever bear in 
mind the end intended by the Creator and carefully guard against 
becoming the means of defeating that end. Mr. Devine has truly 
said that the test of the value of social institutionfi is " whether 
they strengthen and support the family and the ends for which 
the family exists or whether they tend to disintegrate the family.*' 

When, therefore, it becomes necessary to break up a family 
during the progress of its development and because there is dan- 
ger of the destruction of the rights of its weaker members, the 
first question that naturally presents itself, is — to whom should 
the family rights and duties be aissigned? 

In answering that question we are first led to a considera- 
tion of these rights and duties — ^What are they? The physical, 
mental and moral development of the members of the family. 
To whom do they belong? To the parents absolutely. May the 
parents surrender these rights or shirk these duties? No! If 
because of the death or incompetence of the parents these rights 
and duties are neglected, upon whom do they devolve? Upon 
those who by their natural relation to the family — and being 
duly qualified — ^are able to assume them. 

Who are qualified to assume these rights and duties? Tho^ 
only who are competent and willing to perform the duties de- 
manded of the parent, included in which is the moral or religioua 
development of the child. 

Is the State so qualified? The State is a secular institution 
and is limited in its powers to the preservation of the comm<Mi- 
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wealth by social means. It may stand in loco parentis when 
there is no one possessing the right by natural law to claim the 
care and guardianship of the child, but it is not competent to 
furnish that complete development which the nature of the child 
demands. It may provide for the child's material or physical 
welfare and may educate or develop the child's mental nature 
by instruction in the direction of worldly knowledge, but it does 
not possess the right to develop or train the moral nature, which 
is the chief and moet important end of man, and without which 
hifl development is incomplete. 

In the absence of such natural guardian, how is the State to 
see that the rights of the child are conserved? By appointing 
some one duly qualified to exercise the rights and duties of the 
parents in their relation to the child. 

When, however, there is a person duly qualified by natural 
law to assume and exercise the rights and duties of the parents, 
and able and willing to do so, the State not only has not the right 
to interfere with the assumption of such guardianship, but it 
is duly bound to aid in establishing this new relationship. It 
owes it to itself to do so, since it will thereby be aiding in pro- 
moting the complete development of the family on the lines in- 
tended, and because, since the family is the unit of the State, 
in promoting the order and well-being of the family it is per- 
forming the highest function for which it was established. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that our contention is: 

First, that the State and all persons engaged in works of pri- 
vate charity should exert every means available to preserve the 
unity of the family. 

Second, that absolute necessity, based upon danger of the loss 
of the rights of the members of the family, should be the sole 
justification for breaking up the family. 

Third, that when it is found necessary to disrupt the family 
there should be a conscientious recognition of the rights of all 
of its members. 

The person or persons who knowingly cause the destruction 
of a family for any other reason or in any other manner are not 
(; 
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only destroying social order and proving themselves enemies of 
the State, but by attacking the rights of their fellow-beings 
they prove themselves enemiefl of God and man. 

Mr. Skinner. — I would like to ask about the authorit.v to take 
children and not return them to their parents. I concur with 
nearly everything that Mr. Devine ha© said, but as superintendent 
of a children's home I should like to ask what right we have 
to place those children in families after they are surrendered by 
their parents, and whether we have the right to place them in 
private families where they will not be disturbed by the parents. 

Bev. Thomas A. Hbndrigk inquired whether the law would 
permit the complete separation recommended by Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. — I was referring to what the law ought to be. 

Rev. Thomas A. Hej^drick. — ^Then I venture to disagree with 
Mr. Devine. We had a case in our city coming from the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of Rochester. The purpose is to find homeg for 
children committed by justices, very often without proper guard- 
ianship. In this case the father and mother were both drunkards 
and our Children's Aid Society took the children away from the 
parents and they were adopted out. After that the parents re- 
formed. They gave up drinking and began to save money and 
they had a nice home and wanted the children given back to 
them. Our society refused to grant their request. It said the 
operation of commitment was final. The case was carried to the 
Court of Appeals and it was decided that the rights of the 
parents were superior and that when they had a good home and 
were capable of exercising proper guardianship, they had a right 
to exercise their parental rights. I think the possibility that 
their children may be returned to them, if they can be sure of 
having a good home, ought to be held out to parents as an in- 
ducement to reform. I think there is a large percentage of cases 
where the home may be rebuilt and where parents and children 
may live together happily and industriously and at peace with the 
State. It is to the interest of the State that such a condition 
should be re-established among families. 

Mr. Henry Schmitt. — There is one fundamenital cause for the 
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breaking up of families, the unfortunate knowledge that after 
men and women marry they may get a divorce. I believe that 
le the fountain-source of the breaking up of families. I know 
of people who differed on trivial matters before marriage who 
would not have married if thoy had not known that the laws of 
the State give an easy divorce, or a separation which is as good. 
I knew one family where there were six children and where the 
parents had lived together twenty-two years who were separated 
for a trivial matter and the children took the maiden name of 
the mother. When we consider this question we ought not to 
forget this source of all evil in the family relation. 

In the matter of placing out children, it has been said that 
we ought to try to take these children and place them in f amilies^ 
but how many families want to take such children? The child- 
less people who deeire to bring up an orphan as their own will 
take one from infancy. Is it not a fact that those who take 
children between the ages of ten and upwaxd' take them out of 
pecuniary considerations and for the sake of getting labor out 
of the child in return for home and shelter? I hope that some 
committee will be appointed to investigate that subject and re- 
port next year, for it is an important subject. If there are people 
who are willing to give home and shelter are we not appointing 
so many more institutions, on a small scale? If they take three 
or four children would those children have as good care and 
attention, as good food, the attendance of a physician, of a 
dentist, and the general bringing up that they would have in an 
institution? A great deal has been taken for granted in this 
matter. We ought not to put these children in the hands of 
strangers unl^s we know what the result will be. I doubt if 
a law could be passed, or if passed, whether it would be consti- 
tutional, that would take from the parent the divine right that 
is instituted from creation, and any state that dares to take the 
child from the parent commits itself a crime. 

Mr. Homer Folks: Is it not true in the case alluded to by 
Father Hendrick that the children had not been legally adopted, 
but were in families temporarily, and that the families had been 
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paid board for their care? And did not the Court of Appeals say 
that, as the children had not been legally adopted this must not 
1)6 regarded as a precedent as to what might be said by the court 
in case the children had been legally adopted? 

Father Hbndrick. — My point is that to separate the children 
from the parents is contrary to the policy of the State. It is con- 
trary to good sound policy and to the rights of parents to take 
them away for the good of the State. When the home can be re- 
established it ought to be the policy of the State to re-establish, 
that home. 

Mr. Devinb. — I did not say that I thought children should be 
placed in foster homes when removed from parents. I said that 
when a child is removed from parents because the parents are un- 
fit guardians — which should be done in fewer cases than at 
present — the disposition should be made which is best for the 
child. If adopting children into foster homes is better than 
keeping them in institutions, then I would protest strongly 
against keeping them in institutions or anywhere else, merely for 
the convenience of the parents who have been pronounced unfit 
guardians. I protest against sacrificing the interests of children 
for ten or fifteen years in an institution in order that, in case the 
parents reform, you may have the children where you can give 
them back again. That is sacrificing the interests of the children 
for a consideration which does not appear in a large proportion 
of families in which separation is made. The paramount con- 
sideration should be, what is best for the child. I believe as 
strongly as any one can in the importance of the family and ia 
keeping the child in his own family if possible. But when the 
family is an unfit place for the child, decided to be so by a court 
after serious consideration, the child ought to be removed and 
the interest of the child ought not to be sacrificed because in 
one case out of a hundred, or a million, the parents may subse- 
quently change their characters and become fit guardians for 
their children. If a child is placed with foster parents, of course 
the foster parents would not have any greater or more absolute 
Mghts than the natural parents had, and the courts would always 
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have the jwwer to remove a child from its foster home and, if it 
were beet, to restore it to its original home, provided the interest 
of the child really required it- But the interest of the child 
would in all cases be the primal consideration. 
Adjourned at 12.20 p. m. 

THIRD SESSION. 
Wednesday afternoon, November 21. 

The third session was called to order at 3.30 p. m., by Hon. 
William R Stewart. The first subject was the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Institutional Care of Destitute Adults. It was 
made by the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Byron M. Child, of 
Albany, Superintendent of State and Alien poor, who took charge 
of the discussion. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTIONAL CARE 
OF DESTITUTE ADULTS. 

By Bxron M. Child. 

In the brief time at the disposal of this committee it will not 
be possible to do more than touch upon the main features of the 
topic, and thel^ will be no opportunity to consider fully all the 
problems connected with institutional care of adults. Whether 
the present system tends to the encouragement of gauperism 
must be a question for others to discuss, as also the advisability 
of so-called " State Homes " for the worthy i)oor, and " State 
Workhouses" for the vagrants, idlers, tramps, drunkards and 
habitual beggars. These are questions of interest, and there are 
many advocates of the aflSrmative who desire legislative aid to 
secure such revision of the statutes as will inaugurate a new 
system so far as public dependents are concerned. 

In the report of this committee but little can be done toward a 
statistical presentation of facts, as the earlier statistics were 
never as full as could be desired for careful comparison; a few 
figures, however, have been gleaned to show development. Little 
attention has been given to the distinction between destitute 
adults cared for in homes under private control, and those in 
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almshouses or other public institutions, for the reason that all 
are dependents, and in any discussion of dependency they most 
be considered together. The problems of administration are comr 
mon to all institutions dealing with adult inmates, and the gen- 
eral principles governing administration are the same. They can 
only be briefly outlined in this report. 

The Growth of Organized Philanthropy. The first State Board 
for the supervision of charities was established in Massachusetts 
in 1863, and four years later Ohio and this State followed. In 
18G8, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Rhode Island took similar action, 
and since that time many other states have undertaken the super- 
vision of charity through boards or commissions. 

Thirty years ago the State Board of Charities reported that 
the counties of the State had expended, in 1870, " for support 
and relief", ?1,330,776.64, and the cities, ?1,265,050.41, beside 
which the State, cities and counties had appropriated ?157,780.51 
toward the support of 29 hospitals, the total expenditures of 
which were $560,801.77. These hospitals treated 15,713 ben- 
eficiary or charity patients. In addition, the orphan asylums of 
the State were maintained at an expense of $2,531,915.88, of 
which $591,570.88 came from public funds. 10,134 persons were 
in these asylums at the close of the year. The State supple- 
mented its appropriation in this direction with a further gift of 
f 50,000 foi: educational purposes. This is the substance of the 
statistics of that year. 

It will be seen that these early tables are decidedly incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, and furnish no basis for comparison. At 
that time, as there were no returns from homes under private 
control not receiving public money, nor effective classification, 
the philanthropy of the people had no adequate gauge. 

Ltater Statistics. The institutions for the care of destitute 
adults are now of three classes — ^those maintained and controlled 
wholly by the public — those partly maintained by the public, but 
controlled by private corporations — and those wholly maintained 
by private funds and under private control. 

In 1895 there were 13,658 inmates in almshouses exclusive of 
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classified cases, beside 8,131 aged and friendless persons else- 
where provided for; 1,100 disabled soldiers and sailors, and 6,655 
hospital patients of the destitute class. To these should be added 
the 380 adult females in reformatories. 

In that year the Inspector of Charities reported the total ex- 
penditures as over $19,000,000 for all purpoees — of which the 
State, counties and mumcipolitiee contributed nearly $5,000,000 
— but these figures did not include the hospitals for the insane. 
There were 64 homes for the aged and friendless, and they re- 
ceived ?135,982.15 from the public treasury, their total expendi- 
tures being $1,292,663.60. During the same period $3,128,842.78 
were spent for the support and care of the inmates of alms- 
"houses. ' 

In these institutions there were cared for in 1898, 7,119 per- 
sons, of whom 370 were supported by public funds, andl over 
6,336 by private funds. As many of the institution® failed to 
make report, these figures are not complete, but the reports show 
that at least 755 men and 684 women, in addition to those cared 
for the preceding year, were received into the institutions. 

During the same period 1,262 were discharged from the rolls 
for various causes; and at the close of that year 2,646 men and 
5,211 women, a total of 5,857 inmates, remained in the institutions 
and the total expenditures were $1,832,625.82, so far as reported. 

In the f oUovrtng year, ending September 30, 1899, there were in 
homes for the aged 7,531 persons, and in reformatories, 7,016. 
During the same period 82,974 persons had received relief in the 
almshouses of the State, and 6,853 had been in other state insti- 
tutions. The total expenditures for all classes of adults in in- 
stitutions represented about the same sum expended the preced- 
ing year, forming a large portion of the grand total of $29,447,- 
177.32 expended in the State for charities. Of this grand total, 
$8,042,720.53 were from the public funds, and $21,434,456.79 were 
disbursed from private treasuries. Nearly thirty millions of dol- 
lars for charity is a good showing if the money be vdsely spent. 

The statistics of 1899 show that our institutions, caring for 
adults, and subject to State supervision, had in their charge a very 
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large number of persons, and that altogether the people of the 
State were supporting a vast army of dependents of all kinds^ 
oyer 300,000 strong. 

At the present time the total number of institutions in the 
State under private control (excluding those devoted to classified 
caees, such as epileptics, the blind, discharged prisoners, etc., and 
also under private control), is about 110, of which number 18 re- 
ceive inmates upon commitment of law officers, or by arrange- 
ment with superintendents of the poor. 

The year opened with adults under care in public institutioiu* 
as follows: 

In homes for aged and friendless persons 7,393 

In almshouses, exclusive of those classified 

below 11,251 

Blind, in almshouses 341 

Deaf, in almshouses 94 

Epileptics, in almshouses 316 

Idiotic and feeble-minded, in almshouses. . . . 1,153 

13,15!J 

Disabled soldiers and sailors 1,611 

Hospital patients 8,223 

Reformatory inmates (females) 1,868 

32,249 



The year began with this number of adults under care, but if 
to these be added the classified inmates of the State institutions 
(the grand total in 1899, maintained from the public treasury was 
70,611, and the cost of the twelve State institutions alone was 
11,184,947.97, to which should be added the amount paid to pri- 
vate institutions by the State, $660,543.24), a total of ?1,845,- 
491.21 will represent the minimum to be borne by the State alone 
in 1900. 

The Philanthropy of the State. The State of New York, then^ 
has made most generous provision for the destitute. The ex- 
penditures from the public funds count up into the millions each 
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year, while, in addition, there are enormons sums contributed to 
maintain the charitable institutions under private control, thus 
bearing ample testimony to the enlightened philanthropy of our 
citizens. From year to year the stream of benevolenjce has deep- 
ened and broadened, until at the close of the nineteenth century, 
the State spends more money annually for charity alone than was 
disbursed at first by the general government for all purposes. It 
is hardly fair to compare the annual revenues of a large numbei: 
of States, at the present time, with our vast outlay for charities, 
as the difference in conditions makes governmental expenditures 
small in many instances. It is sufBcient to say that in the main- 
tenance of charities the State of New York represents the broad- 
est and most enlightened public spirit, and is fully abreast of the 
times. 

This is seen to be the case when the institutional care of desti- 
tute adults is considered. The institutions devoted to the defect- 
ive elates have largely removed a former grave cause of com- 
plaint, and the adult dependents have now better care, are better 
housed, and receive kinder treatm^it than at any other time in 
our history. Legislation has thrown safeguards around the 
dependent poor, and a wise oversight secures the enforcement of 
law. One thing seems to stand out prominently, that it is not so 
much additional legislation we need from this time on, as char- 
acter, intelligence, and permanence in the administrative staflta 
of our institutions. Philanthropy is engaged in a battle with 
the growing evil of pauperism, but there is hope than in the 
end it will prevent many from sinking permanently into hope- 
less dependence. 

Two Sources of Indigence. Indigence in this country usually 
springs from one of two causes, (1) improvidence, which is a 
wasteful expenditure of earnings and capital, an unwise handling 
of resources; and (2) overwhelming misfortune, which paralyzes 
the energies and makes wreck of will jwwer, developing such com- 
plete discouragement as breaks down the initiative as well as the 
tbility for sustained effort. 
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The great calamity of such misfortune is not the poverty 
which it brings, but its effect in degrading the mind, thus render- 
ing dependence easy and, in the end, agreeable. And the same 
is even truer of poverty consequent upon improvidence, for the 
degradation is more rapid and far more complete, while les* 
deserving of pity or toleration. The various homes for destitute 
adults draw the larger proportion of their inmates from the im- 
provident class. This is especially true of the public institutions, 
for those to whom misfortune comes somewhat late in life may 
have friends able to find them places in homes under private con- 
trol. As many of these homes require a fee, they are regarded 
by the poor as superior to the public institutions, and a deter- 
mined effort is often made to open their doors for some on whom 
misfortune has fallen unexpectedly and, therefore, crushingly. 
This saves the pride, although it does not lessen the ultimate 
burden to be borne by the public, for, whether from the publio 
treasury as the income of direct taxation, or from private con- 
tributions, the maintenance of our institutions and homes falls 
upon the consolidated resources of the people of the State. It 
is no less a burden because it represents the charitable spirit of 
the commonwealth, than it would be were it levied for any other 
public interest. It is a requisition on public wealth. 

The Limits of Public Responaihility. The exi)enditure for main- 
tenance of the destitute ought to be kept within the narrowest 
limits consistent with proper care. The law for the relief of the 
poor unable to work should be strictly oonstrued, so that those 
able to work, but unwilling, and others of vicious character who 
may seek a home in the almshouse, may be refused admission. 
The strict enforcement of the letter and spirit of the law will 
compel the able-bodied to find work of some kind, and will prove 
a decided help in dealing with the tramp problem. It is beyond 
question that the public are heavily burdened with taxation to 
support civil government, and the burden should be made as light 
as possible. The taxpayer has a right to consideration, and 
should not have imposed upon him the unnece^ary support of 
able-bodied paupers. One thing should be borne in mind, and 
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that ifl, that the law does not contemplate the support of the able- 
bodied vagrant. It is only the destitute, without the means of 
self -support, and incapable of it, who are in the contemplation of 
the law. But the practice has not followed the law, for manj 
able-bodied persons, capable of profitable labor and wage-earning, 
are classified as destitute poor, when in fact the only thing that 
stands in the way of self-support is their unwillingness to labor 
and determination to compel the public to maintain them. For 
this class, let it be emphatically proclaimed, there ought to be 
no place in any institution maintained as a charity. If they will 
not work voluntarily for their own support, the State should send 
them to a penal institution, and therein, by forced labor, compel 
them to contribute toward their own maintenance, and so, in a 
measure, decrease the public burden. 

Principles of Administration. It haa come to be thoroughly 
understood that good buildings, properly located and equipped^ 
are essential to the right care of dependents. A very great im- 
provement has been made in the character of the buildings during 
the last quarter of a century. Many of them have been changed 
to take advantage of the suggestions of sanitary science, and by 
the introduction of needed light and air, greatly promote the 
health of the inmates. Public institutions are dependent upon 
the appropriations of legislatures and boards, and it is some- 
times difficult to secure funds for the improvement of publio 
buildings because of a fear of the displeasure of the taxpayer. 
Private corporations, when convinced of the necessity of improve- 
ments, are usually ready to go as far as their funds will permit, 
having no fear of any unjust criticism of their actions. That 
great improvements have been made possible in public institu- 
tions is due to the more- general diffusion of knowledge of con- 
ditions, and a public acquiescence in the suggestions of reformers. 
Given good buildings and competent officials, liberally sustained 
by the public, it will be possible to secure good results from in- 
stitutional care. But to secure competent officials, they should 
be carefully selected and assured of permanency, as this will 
make them work and plan with the future in view. Want of 
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prerious training may be no hindrance to success, if appointees 
possess the ability to quickly adapt themselves to their work. 
OMracter is of the first importance, and it should be impossible 
for any person capable of abusing an inmate to find a place in 
Any institution. If, unfortunately, such are ever appointed, they 
should be dismissed as soon as their disposition is discovered. 

Discipline. Next to good buildings and competent o£BcialB, 
discipline is an essential of successful administration, and by 
discipline is meant the proper management of daily routine as 
well as control of the inmates. The latter is largely dependent 
upon the former, while again the daily routine has its influence 
on the conduct of the inmates. Discipline does not imply a harsh 
assertion of authority, nor need the daily routine be of a char- 
acter to promote discontent. A happy exhibition of management 
is illustrated in some institutions where the inmates are gov- 
erned by kindness, and the power of control is exercised with 
regard to the feelings and pride of the inmates. Self-government 
is to be encouraged as far as possible, and to this end all things 
should be fostered which conduce to personal pride and promote 
sjk interest in the institution, especially from its standpoint as a 
home. Firmness and kindness combined with punctuality and 
thoroughness are the chief elements in discipline. 

Work. One secret of successful administration is found in 
healthful and congenial employment. When inmates have some- 
thing to do they are less apt to brood over their condition and 
therefore less prone to insubordination and discontent. Their 
work is a partial return for the care bestowed by the institution, 
«nd in time it develops an interest in the welfare of the home 
and tends to a revival of the hopeful spirit. CJourage to under- 
take self-support may never return, but it will be more likely to 
do so than if the inmates are permitted to remain unemployed. 
Idleness is the chief source of destitution, and whenever jwssible 
a strenuous effort should be made to overcome the inclination to 
sloth. Even some of the aged may find congenial employment 
nnder wise supervision, while those of physical and mental ability 
will be benefited morally by a daily task, to be determined by 
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the officials, who should bear ever in mind that idleness is pro- 
motive of disease, 

The Problem of Employment. T^ character of the inmatef^ 
makefi this one of the most difficult among the many problems 
that administration officials have to deal with, and it is not too- 
much to say that the measure of fitness for institutional .work 
may be determined by the success achieved in solving it. 

The natural tendency of the average inmate of an institution 
is to avoid labor of any kind; yet for sanitary reasons, if for na 
others, regular occupation is a necessity. The inmate believes, 
perhaps, that as a recipient of charity there is no obligation upon 
him to work, but this belief is one which must be eradicated as 
soon as i>ossible, for his own sake. 

What kind of work ehaJl be done is in the discretion of the 
superintendent, with the understanding that it is to be suited to 
the condition of the inmates. For the aged and infirm it may 
be made as agreeable and light as i>ossible — the irksome element 
carefully avoided, that the occupation may be a pleasure, the aim 
being to engage the mind and quicken its faculties to the end 
that discontent may be banished and the disappointments of life, 
temporarily at least, be forgotten. For those of greater physical 
ability regular work should be provided, sufficiently varied in 
character to stimulate the mind as well as exercise the body. 
This kind of work can always be found, especially where, as is 
usually the case, a garden or farm is connected with the institu- 
tion. With regular labor, of a kind suited to the capacities of 
the inmates, the administration will not only greatly lessen the 
cost of maintenance, but will find that the general atmosphere 
has been brightened through the awakened interest of the men 
and women. 

TagraniB. All that has been said so far relates to those who 
are properly at home in the institution, but beside those who are 
thus entitled to find a refuge in the public institution there are 
many who are altogether out of place. For these the labor test 
is the most effective method yet devised, if not to reform men at 
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least to make them avoid the infltitution. It is affirmed by English 
writers that the real progress in the eolntion of the tramp 
problem in England, which has been witnessed in that country, 
is entirely due to the introduction of the work test in connection 
with public relief. What experience has taught England we 
should take advantage of in dealing with the same trouble, for 
OUT record of over 82,000 admissions to almshouses alone, in 1896, 
the same persons probably seeking relief a number of times and 
in different places, shows the urgent need of some advance upon 
present methods, which permit such misapplication of funds in- 
tended solely for the helpless. The Involuntarily destitute and 
unfortunate have a claim upon our sympathy, but our system 
should be so framed as to prevent and discourage pauperism. 
Sentimental benevolence embairrasses the practical work of 
-charity, unless it is accompanied by strong common sense and is 
willing to be guided by lessons of experience. 

Clmsification. This has worked wonders in the almshouses of 
the State, and yet it is within comparatively recent years that it 
. has been put into operation. Thus, in 1872 there were 2,065 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age in almshouses, besides blind, 
•deaf-mutes, epileptics, insane and feeble-minded. In 1890 the 
State Care Act provided for the removal of the insane from alms- 
houses to State. hospitals, but, in 1892, 857 were still in county 
Almshouses or asylums, beside 7,887 in those of New York and 
Kings. Classification has changed this to such an extent that 
these classes are kept in almshouses no longer than is necessary 
to find room for them in the special institutions of the State. 
It should be insisted, however, that the State at the earliest pos- 
sible date make ample provision for the completion of this form 
of the classification of public dependents. 

In conclusion the hope is expressed that as a result of these 
State conferences we may come to a better understanding of 
the real needs of all institutions devoted to the care of the 
destitute, and bring the public to a realization of the necessity 
for the prevention of voluntary dependency, even though it re- 
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quire orchitomia and 6ophorect<>my, the only sure cure for cer- 
tain forms of radical depravity. 

Byron M. Child, Chairman^ Albany, 
Levi A. Page, Beneca Oastle, 
Jesse T. Duryea, M. D., Brooklyn, 
Daniel C Grunder, Angelica, 
Rev. N. O. Halsted, Kings Park, 
t George Blair, New York, 

Robert W. Hill, Oanandaigua, 
Gilbert L. Mosher, Machias, 
Dennis J. MoMahon, D. D., New York, 
Mills G. Frisbie, Homer, 
Committee on the Institutional Care of Destitute Adults. 

A paper on " classification " was to have been read by Hon. 
Adolph H. Goetting, Commissioner of Public Charities, Brooklyn, 
but as he wa« unable to prepare it, a pai)er on that eubject waa 
read by Dr. J. T. Duryea of Kings County Hospital, who ex- 
pressed Mr. Goetting^s regrets at his inability to be present in 

person. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

By Dr. J. T. Duryea, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

One visiting any of our large public institutions for the care of 
dependent adults, cannot fail to be struck by the intermingling 
of a great variety of individual oonditione, and the need of a 
proper classification of the inmates; and to a practical mind it 
occurs at once that so great a variety of cases cannot find within 
the walls of one institution ail that is required to properly meet 
aJl the conditioniB that present themselves for care, treatment or 
'Cure. 

Careful classification tends to bring each individual condition 
within the observation of those interested, and the more thor- 
woughly this is accomplished, the fewer dependents there will be, 
because many adult dependents could be made self -supporting if 
their conditions received individual thought and direction. 

Special institutions, or those established to care for a speoial 
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oIa«8 of dependents, have difficulty in selecting their cases, be- 
cause it is known their care is better (better becanse it is special- 
ized care) and the applications for admission are usnally far in 
excess of accommodations or financial resources; and such placet 
are constantly the recipients of adverse criticism, because they 
decline to receive those who are not eligible. The distinction does 
not appeal to the applicant or his friends, and the refusal of the 
special institution to receive the unpromising cases which are in 
its special class, frequently warrants the censure that ensues. 

The need of reliable and uniform statistics for the guidance of 
thoee caring for, or those making or infiuencing the making of 
laws to govern the care of dependents, is of prime importance, 
and such statistics should be compiled with the eame care 'and 
accuracy that govern the compilation of the financial facts of an 
institution, and reliable statistics are impossible unless one gen- 
eral classification is adopted by all institutions. 

It is impossible to judge accurately of the financial manage- 
ment of an institution whose inmates are not carefully classified. 
One whose population is made up of those physically able should 
be wholly, or nearly, self -supporting, while an institution caring 
for all cases must present an accurately classified census to en- 
title it to any consideration for good financial management. The 
need is far-reaching, and upon a solution, of this problem depends 
an improved almshouse system. 

The vast army of adult dependents being cared for annually 
by public and private charity, are of such variety, their depend- 
ent conditions due to so many causes, and their various mental 
and physical ailments »o varied that a classification to em- 
brace all, and be of practical utility in caring for this multitude, 
and in keeping its records and statistics in a practical and useful 
manner, requires a detailed study of the subject from all of its 
various aspects. 

A most important point is to have a classification that can be 
adopted with advantage by all institutions and organizations, 
and> one, that if not entirely suitable to the needs of a particular 
institution, can be made so without destruction of its original 
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form. A classifieQition to gave reliable resalte must be so defined 
that the understanding, and practical application of it, will be 
universal. Probably no one item has produced more conflict of 
deduction, more widely divergent views of management, than the 
present absolute lack of definition, and consequent lack of gen- 
eral understanding ae to the nature of cases cared for. An ele- 
ment strongly influencing this is the unfortunate and too frequent 
effoTi: of inetitutionfl to formulate record-breaMng fitatistice. 
This form of competition among charitable insMtutions should 
be abandoned. A large death rate, of itself, in a hospital record, 
does not indicate lack of proper oare and treatment; it probably 
means that that particular hospital has been taking care of a 
more serious line of cases, doing a broader charity, than some 
hospital which has a lower death rate. A low per capita cost 
of maiiutenance in itself means nothing. Local conditions, facili- 
ties, and many other points enter so largely into the considera- 
tion of the results obtained by every institution, that favorable or 
unfavorable criticism resulting from a perfunctory perusal of an 
institution report should not receive consideration from any 
quarter. Healthy competition among charitable institutions 
cannot but be beneflcial, but better no competition than competi- 
tion which perverts or misdirects the purpose. 

Another most imi>ortant branch is the study of the causes of 
dependency, which of themselves, give an excellent view of con- 
ditions existing in most of the almshouses of the State, because 
all causes are represented in these institutions. 

A list of the causes of dependency would be too long for 
consideration here, but a superficial study of the more prominent 
of them is necessary. Intemperance, direct or indirect, is one of 
the principal causes of dej^endency. If it be direct intemperance, 
the subject is probably a temporary dependent; if indirect, the 
dependency is probably permanent. In the former instance the 
individual is a pauper during the alcoholic attack, and maintains 
himself outside of an institution at other times, though the 
dependency of his family may be permanent, and due directly 
to his intemperance, and the subject hittnself may later become a 
7 
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permanent dependent, as an indirect result of his intemi>eraiice. 
If the cause is direct intemperance it is easily ascertainable; but 
if it is indiireet, considerable skill and patience may be required 
to determine it. 

Another large proportion of dependents are those variously 
classed as "workers," "able-bodied," "physically competent," 
etc. These terms are synonymously used, but are unsatisfactory, 
because they do not indicate definitely the exact condition. An 
institution having, say, 200 inmates classified under any of the 
above terms, may represent anywhere from 400 to 1,600 hours 
of labor per day, which is a most important point to show, and to 
consider in a report, and this caption i% apt to become confused 
with such terms as " idleness," " vagrancy," etc., and the terms 
" deaf and dumb," " blind and lame," etc., detract from the able- 
bodied, because they frequently do as much actual labor as the 
•o-called able-bodied. 

The caption " able-bodied " and " idle " might be combined, be- 
cause it is fair to assume that an able-bodied dependent is idle 
whether there is an underlying cause for his idleness — such aa 
intemperance — or not, and the term " workers," might be with 
advantage used independently of other classifications, and if eight 
hours is accepted as a full day's work, eight divisions can be made 
of this caption— showing the number of hours' work each 
dependent is capable of, and in this way an accurate estimate 
of available labor can be had, and a definite and valuable line of 
statistics produced. In large inBtitutions the opi>ortuiMty for 
workers to e®cai)e thear share of labor would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

These items are of particular moment to the institution and 
to those forming a judgment of the conditions, management and 
success of an institution. 

Another i)oint is the eeparate classification of temporary and 
permanent dependents. This i» important, because it is required 
for statistical purposes, and because as complete a separation 
and distinction as possible should be made in their management 
and care. The opportunities for cure, by educational methods^ 
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among the temporary olass are comparatively great, and any mix- 
ing of the two classes In one infltitution cannot but be harmful 
to those who are only temporarily and occasionally brought in 
contact with the atmosphere of dependency. The rapidity with 
which a new inmate of an almshouee become® permeated with 
satisfied resignation ie remarkable, and any reaaonaible financial 
outlay in keeping the temporary class separate, and adopting 
methods of cure, would be an economy in its strictest sense. 
This policy is well recognized, and is adopted in practical and 
successful methods by organizations working outside of institu- 
tions, and a study of its practical application to institutional 
work would be of direct benefit. 

Much the same attitude should be adopted towards acute and 
temporary dependency and chronic and i)ermanent dependency 
SB is adopted towards acute and chronic illness, and acute and 
chronic insanity. 

The importance of obtaining a definite and concise list of cap- 
tions for a classification is probably second only to the im- 
portance of having an intelligently trained, accurate, tactful per- 
son to obtain the facts necessary to make the classification ser- 
viceable. The work is too frequently left to those who are in- 
competent, and the advantages of any system will count for 
nothing, if data are not carefully obtained. This part of the work 
is so important that it should be given only to one who has had 
actual practical experience, and direct personal contact with de- 
pendents, and one with sufficient broadness of mind to correctly 
judge their conditions by personal observation, and not entirely 
by what they may say of themselves. 

A classification and a form for its use have been outlined, but 
only as a suggestion and not in any way complete. It is collective 
in method, and the two princii>al divisions in the class are Tem- 
porary Dependents and Permanent Dependents. Under these 
headings are grouped all other divisions, certain captions being 
used in both divisions; and any inmate may be transferred from 
one division to another under the same class, as may be necessary. 
Por instance, a case entered as a temporary dependent in the 
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Bick class can be transferred to the permanent division under the 
same class, if the illness changes to make it necessary. 

The terms " Decrepitude and Old Age " and " Indigent and 
Destitute," have been omitted. The term "Aged and Infirm '' 
has been adopted as more definite than the former, and any who 
are not indigent and destitute are not dependent, and should not 
be classified among dependents. 

The word Intemperance might be interpreted in its full mean- 
ing, and be confused with the word Debauchery, and that lead» 
to the use of the word Alcoholism as being more definite and less 
open to error. 

The Temporary Division includes only sickness, insanity, al- 
coholism and idleness, and the Permanent Division incljades in- 
sanity, idiocy, vagrancy, blindness, cripples, epilepsy, aged and 
infirm, deaf aiud dumb, and sickness; aiud all dependent adults 
can be classified properly within this list. These headings can 
be subdivided by each institution to meet its own particular 
needs. A hospital for instance will di\ide the sick into a num^ 
ber of subdivisions, which would be of no practical use to other 
institutions, and still use many of the captions of the general 
classification, and always be ready to furnish any point of statis- 
tical information pertaining to its special line of work, or the 
more general facts regarding dependent adults. 

The system can be kept in complete and definite order in one 
book, which can also serve as an admission and discharge, or 
day book, and will not increase th^ office work to any great ex- 
tent. 

The benefits of a proper classification cannot be too much im- 
pressed upon those interested in the work of caring for depend- 
ents. In the first instance, it comes more nearly guaranteeing 
proper care for the various classes than anything else. Secondly, 
it provides a means of more justly comparing the work of the 
various institutions, thereby stimulating healthy competition, and 
it lessens the desire of institutions to shade their statistics to 
make a favorable showing, because proper classification will show 
why one institution may not be having so great an apparent sue- 
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cess as another. It will also provide reliable statistics, which 
are much needed; and better and more important than all it will 
constantly corroborate the fact, and show the extent of the rejec- 
tions that many institutionis make of cases properly belonging in 
their class. That many 6uch institutions select the more promis- 
ing cases and decline to receive others, is not denied even by the 
institutions themselves, and such action perverts the principle 
of charity and the object of any charitable institution. 

If the almshouses of this State contained only those rightly 
belonging to them (the aged and infirm) there would be ample 
room for all of that class for the next twenty-five years, and no 
additional buildings would be required short of that time. 

The feeble-minded should be placed in the special institutions 
already provided for their care. The epileptic colony should 
care for all epileptics, whether promising cases or not. The idle 
and vagrant, or those dependent because of voluntary idleness, 
should be placed in workhouses, and all classes of insane should 
be cared for by the State Commission in Lunacy. If State care 
for the insane is better for some, why is it not better for all? 
Many arguments will be advanced to justify the rejection by 
special institutions supported by the State of certain cases in 
their special class: — "Lack of room," "the State does not build 
fast enough to allow the taking pf all cases," etc.; but these argu- 
ments are more than met by the statement of fact that the alms- 
houses are more crowded than State institutions, and almshouses 
have neither the appropriations, the facilities or the warrant of 
law to care for a large proportion of the inmates they already 
have. 

The constant discussions as to what constitutes a suitable case 
for a special institution, or what constitutes insanity "within 
the meaning of the law " would be a thing of the i>ast if special 
institutions admitted all cases in their special line, and classified 
them within the institution, as should be done. All conflict and 
argument would cease, a broader sense of cha.pity would ob- 
tain, and the vain effort of almshouses to properly care for all 
classes of dependents would cease. Their standard would be 
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raised, because their executives could be held responsible for the 
performance of possibilities in their work, for they cannot be 
held responsible for work that it is impossible to perform. Nearly 
all special institutions select the most promising cases for ad- 
mission, and unpromising cases of all kinds are thus forced into 
the almshouses, which should care only for the aged and infirm. 

Let us look forward to the adoption of a general, universal 
classification, of direct utility to every institution caring for de- 
pendent adults, one that will make the study of proper methods 
of care and cure a consideration second to no other consideration 
in the work, and one that will help to develop the educational 
cure of dependency and the separate care and special treatment 
of each class of dependents. 

Discussion on Institutional Care of Adults. 

The discussion was opened by Rev. N. O. Halsted, Superin- 
tendent of St. Johnland, Kings Park. 

Rev. N. O. Halsted. — I shall only discuss the problem of car- 
ing for that class generally known as paupers. 

The moment we undertake to determine who shall, and who 
shall not, become beneficiaries of the State, we are confronted 
by so many circumstances which excite our pity, that a senti- 
mental sympathy is very apt to lead us to unwise expenditure 
of both time and money. The same practical common sense 
which marks and controls the career of the successful man of 
business should be applied to all organized charitable work. In 
no other way can we hope to deserve and retain the confidence 
and support of the charitable public, or effectually guard against 
imposition on the part of unworthy applicants for aid. 

Two distinct classes of destitute people are constantly knock- 
ing at our doors, those who are the victims of circumstances be- 
yond their own control, and those who have become destitute 
through some sort of self-indulgence. 

Among the first we find the sorrowful, careworn faces of those 
who have suffered adversity; whom misfortune, or sickness, or 
bereavement, or desertion, or old age has reduced to abject pov- 
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erty. In their generation they may have wrought more earnestly 
and more patiently to support themselves than many others 
whom fortune has permitted to accumulate wealth. They have 
been God-fearing, law-abiding, self-respecting men and women. 
Their dependence now hangs over them like a pall, and crushee 
their spirit with humiliation. These unfortunates deserve our 
pity, our sympathy, and our aid, and they ought to have them 
in such measure, and in such manner, as will relieve and comfort 
them, without depriving them of their self-reepect. 

To drag them down to an enforced companionship with the 
slothful, the intemperate, and the vicious, is to admit a total dis- 
regard for what constitutes true manhood and pure womanhood. 
It is telling them that after all their earnest toil and struggle 
they are still no better than the common vagrant; it is forcing 
degradation upon them, and robbing them of their very faith and 
hope in God's promises to His children. 

" To do good and distribute, forget not,'^ is the command that 
bids us hold out the hand of Christian charity to these, God's 
poor.. And it is our duty to ourselves, as well as to them, that 
we do everything in our power to preserve their respectability, 
to strengthen their faith, to build up their hope, to comfort their 
hearts. 

Through the agencies of our most excellent State Board of 
Charities let us help the competent ones to help themselves by 
obtaining employment for them. It would undoubtedly be the 
best and most acceptable service we could render them. Then 
in " State Homes," homes worthy the name, let us care for the 
aged and infirm, giving them the necessaries of life under a 
kindly and economical administration, where the names " poor- 
house " and " almshouse " would not even be suggested. You 
and I know that much good is done through the medium of pooi- 
houses and almshouses, and that those in charge of them deserve 
much credit for their faithful services, and yet those very names 
involuntarily convey to us most unhappy impressions as to the 
character of the inmates. And I claim that a man or woman 
who is worthy of our charity, is also worthy of our respect and 
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consideration. In thifl connection we ought not to entirely ignore 
their feelings, nor forget the moral effect of compassion. 

But to the great army of voluntary paupers I would make a 
very different reply when they demand assistance. While I plead 
for mercy for the unfortunate, I ask only common justice for 
these. There need be no hysterical severity, but there should 
be unflinching justice. 

Self-indulgence, as the great cause of voluntary pauperism, 
stands for laziness, intemperance and vice. And when the State 
is called upon to care for people made destitute thereby, aid 
should only be given in such manner as will prevent actual suf- 
fering, and at the same time, be corrective in its effect. To 
shelter such in almshouses is insulting to the worthy poor, and 
unjust to the taxpayers. 

Increased severity in penalties imposed for habitual drunken- 
ness and vagrancy would discourage voluntary pauperism, and 
the commitment to compulsory labor in State work-houses and 
on State farms and highways would be the most fitting disposi- 
tion to make of incorrigibles. They should never be allowed to 
become charges upon the State, but on the contrary, should be 
required to perform work to at least the value of all they receive, 
and the entire cost of supplying it. It ought to be absolutely 
impossible for one of them to gain admission to any institution 
maintained as a charity. 

I am convinced that if the destitute adults can be thus classi- 
fied and considered, the necessary subdivisions can be readily 
made, and a State institution set apart for each one. The 
present county establishments could be turned over to State con- 
trol and used for this purpose, thus saving the cost of new build- 
ings. The cost of transportation to the proper house of recep- 
tion, I think, would be offset by the saving in cost of maintenance 
and administration. 

A Mbmbbr: It has been my privilege to be connected with 
eleemosynary work, especially along the almshouse line, and I 
have found that one of the principal difficulties under which the 
almshouse management suffers is the indiscriminate and unjust 
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way in which people are transferred from hospitals to alms- 
houses. Often the almshouse is the place to cover up the med- 
ical man's mistakes; the place to which the unfortunate person 
is sent rather than to some place where he may receive the scien- 
tific attention that his condition demands. You may go with 
me to the almshouse on Blackwell's Island and I will show you 
hundreds of hernias that should be properly cared for, but are 
not. The result of that deformity puts the individual in the 
position of decrepitude. Hundreds of varicose ulcers, hundreds 
of enlarged veins, producing the distress so commonly experi- 
enced, which oould be relieved by proper sciefatific work, may be 
found. Very little is done for them because it is unpleasant work 
to do. It is hard for a medical man to sit and dress varicose 
ulcers. It is equally hard for the taxpayers to support in idle- 
ness those who might have been able to earn their own support 
with proi>er medical care. If we could have further classification 
in this respect it would be worth the trouble and expense. 

Mrs. W. R. Adams, trustee of the Brooklyn Home for Consump- 
tives was the next speaker. 

Mrs. Adams. — The officers and managers of the Brooklyn Home 
for CJonsumptives feel that it is somewhat unique among 
charitable and eleemosynary institutions. It was founded and in- 
corporated in the year 1881. It grew by evolution from a room 
in a private residence hired by its founders to care for an aged 
and indigent woman suffering with tuberculosis, for whom there 
was no relief in any hospital in the city of Brooklyn outside of 
the hospital for the poorhouse of Kings county. Thus the wanta 
of the poor who were suffering with pulmonary diseases became 
of acute interest to its founders and they determined to enlarge 
the work. 

In a few months a residence was bought and a dozen or more 
patients were provided for in that new home. A few years later 
a plot of land 200 feet by 350 feet, situated at the comer of 
Douglas street and Kingston avenue, was bought, and a building 
costing about f 75,000 was built and paid for wholly by private 
subscriptions. This building accommodated about 85 patients, 
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and subsequently a chapel with a children's ward and nurses' 
quarters above it, which accommodates about 15 additional pa- 
tients, was built at a cost of ?27,000, which was also paid for 
by private gifts. The entire plant has cost about $110,000, in- 
cluding grounds, furniture and fixtures. 

The theory upon which this institution is conducted is that of 
a true home in which the brotherhood of mankind takes the 
place of claes distinction, and where the managers receive and 
care for all indigent sufferers from consumption without, distinc- 
tion of race, tongue, creed, or absence of creed, up to the limit of 
their capacity. The sole requirements for acceptance are poverty 
and pulmonary affliction. They do not shut the door in the faces 
of those who are assuredly moribund. What home, copied' in ita 
inception after the family home, ever would refuse to soothe the 
dying pillow for a suffering brother or sister of the household? — 
and in this home all humanity is a brotherhood and sisterhood. 
It is strictly non-sectarian. Any member of any Christian church 
can have the consolation of religion from a priest or preacher 
of his or her denomination. Were a Mohammedan stricken with 
death and desired that his face should be turned toward Mecca, 
tender hands would turn his face in that direction. 

Care, tender nursing and home comforts have in many instances 
changed the currents of life and have either helped to perma- 
nent restoration of health, or have prolonged lives for moral and 
religious convalescence, so that those who came to the Home 
without hope have gone hence with rejoicing in their hearts, filled 
with comfort in the belief of a glorious immortality. 

The expenses of the Home are about ?1,600 per month, or about 
119,000 per year. Toward this the former city of Brooklyn gave 
for many years about $5^000 per year, which is about the sum 
contributed this year by the city of New York. There has been 
a continuous accretion of income from bequests, every one of 
which has been set apart as a trust fund and the interest only 
has been used. In the year 1899-1900, being from October to 
October, the income of this fund was almost ?6,000. The re- 
maining ?8,000 is largely the gifts of friends and managers. 
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Mrs. C. L. Couper asked if there should not be hospitals con- 
nected with almshousee. 

The answer was given that every almshouse should be prop- 
erly equipi)ed with a hospital. Some almshouses transfer their 
patients to the county hospitals; that was so in Brooklyn until 
recently. Hospital wards have now been established in the alms- 
house and patients requiring major operations are sent to the 
general hospitaL '^ 

Mr. George Blair. — I am very much interested in establishing 
a home for the respectable aged poor. I drew a bill and had it 
introduced two years ago in the Legislature, but I was told by 
the chairman of the finance committee that the State could not 
afford to spend any money in establishing such a home. But I 
am not discouraged. When I started the agitation to take chil- 
dren out of the factories in this State it required fifteen years of 
hard work to place the act upon the statutes of the State. I 
was antagonized by the factory interests of the State, who d^ 
clared on this floor they would move their factories out of the 
State if that bill should pass. Since the passage oi the bill fac- 
tories have increased. The evidence presented here to-day by 
the gentleman at the head of an institution is in line with my 
idea and strengthens the conviction that some day in the near 
future there will be a home for the respectable aged in the State 
of New York. Why not? Those who have struggled for years 
and who, by their industry and thrift have contributed to the 
wealth of the community, who meet with misfortune at a time 
of life when no one wants to employ them, are entitled, are they 
not, to the highest consideration of the State? It is the duty 
of the State to protect all such. The agitation started recently 
must bear fruit, because it is a step in the right direction and 
has the support of common sense. The day is coming when the 
^reat mass of the people in this country will realize that the 
more fortunate have responsibilities to the unfortunate; those 
that are piling up wealth growing out of the labors of the un- 
fortunate, to those who, by their daily toil, are making the rich 
richer. The State must come to the rescue of those who, when 
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they reach the erening of life have nothing but the poorhonse 
staring them in the face, and public sentiment must grow until 
the State feels that it has a responsibility to these old people and 
can say to them, you need not die in the poorhouse. If 
we work on these lines of classification we shall find 
on the one side the paupers who have fed at the pub- 
lic crib, who never have had any ambition in life beyond asking 
for charity; and institutions labelled "poorhouse" are the 
correct places for such a class. We can not shoot them, we can 
not throw them into the river. There is a certain percentage 
that we must care for in that way, but there is another class for 
whom we must make a different arrangement. That is the class 
I seek to reach, and if I do anything else the balance of my life^ 
in addition to all the other important measures that I have helped 
to place upon the statute books, I propose to work to secure the 
establishment of a home in this State. that will house the re- 
spectable aged poor so that they need not die like paupers. 

Mr. S. H. Bishop. — Is there any reason in this State why thi» 
classification should not be immediately adopted? Is there any 
practical obstacle in the law? 

The chairman said that he knew no reason except that the 
special institutions are not properiy equipped to take care of the 
different classes that would be thrown upon them. 

Dr. E. V. Stoddard. — ^There is no provision m the law for 
proper classification. 

Rev. Jacob Goldstein. — As a comparative stranger in 
this country I fear I cannot offer very valuable contribution to 
your knowledge of local conditions and facts. But as one who 
has studied the problems of poverty in other lands and seen many 
experiments tried, I rise to make a suggestion. 

I think that those people who work among those who reside 
in institutions and all managers of institutioais have an inevitable 
tendency to " classify '' and subdivide. They forget that if there 
be some danger of injuring those whom they term " respectable *' 
(that is those in whom they take the greater interest) because of 
their constant proximity to others of whom they approve in lesser- 
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degree, they will, by extra classification, rob thoee others of the 
benefits from asaociation with the inmates better than them- 
selves. Besides, with whom lies the right of characterization? 
When we talk of excluding the vicious, the alchoholized and the 
lazy from the benefits which we give to those whom we, for some 
ground, think more worthy of our sympathy, we are apt to forget 
that the causes that have made inmates " vicious and lazy and 
alcoholized," make them just as much objects of sympathy as 
those to whom we give our sympathy more readily. Let me say 
that it is an outrage, a disgrace to any civilized community if 
young people, " infants " in the legal sense, are in the same in- 
stitution with old ones. With regard to the " respectable " poor 
— accepting that word — ^I have known places where attempts 
liave been made to board them with respectable families. The 
respectable old man or woman may be a pleasant inmate of a 
farm house; may be a blessing in a family. I have also known 
instances where persistent effort was made to provide little cot- 
tages or rooms for aged couples so that they should not be sepa- 
rated in their old age. 

It is quite true that in English workhouses aged couples have 
been known to prefer separation to common nUnage. I could 
supply, from my own knowledge, very ludicrous instances of this 
tinexpected antipathy for each other by old married couples. The 
<;auses are obvious. Enforced idleness of both husband and wife 
naturally leads with undisciplined temx)ers, to constant nagging. 
The old folks "get on to each other's nerves." But because 
rustic Megseras and untamed Katherines cannot live in idleness 
with their male counterparts it does not follow that " Joan's " 
heart is not sore for her " Darby " and that " John Anderson's " 
soul is not aching for lack of his " Jo." This very difficulty, more- 
over, indicates that the remedy lies in " boarding-out " decent, 
sober, even-tempered old people, in place of immuring them in alms- 
houses. This cannot be urged too strongly nor too persistently 
on the notice of the charitable. It is understood, of course, that 
this does not apply in cases where there is extreme or abnormal 
decrepitude. I am aware there are official objections, but I plead 
that we be less official and more human about this question. 
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The next paper was entitled " A Model Institution " and was 
a description of Sailors' Snug Harbor, Staten Island, K. Y., by 
the GoveiTiior, Captain Daniel Delehanty. 

A MODEL INSTITUTION. 

By Captain Daniel Delehanty, U. S. Navy. 

To those who have not visited this institution, I can but inir* 
perfectly convey an idea of its grandeur as an enduring monu- 
ment to its philanthropic founder, Robert: Richafl*d Randall. 

On June 1, 1801, Mr. Randall executed his last will and testar 
meat, drawn by Alexander Hamilton, bequeathing practically him 
entire estate for the establishment and maintenance of a home 
for aged, decrepit and worn-out sailors, to be known as The 
Sailors' Snilg Harbor. 

The will provided that the administration of this trust be oom- 
mitted to the following persons, viz.: 

The mayor of the city of New York. 

The recorder of the city of New York, 

The president of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. 

The president of the Marine Society of the city of New York. 

The first vice-president of the Marine Society of the city of 
New York. 

The rector of Trinity Church of the city of New York. 

The minister of the First Presbyterian CSiureh of the city of 
New York. 

Owing to litigation and other causes the site for the Home 
was not purchased until June, 1831. The first building was 
erected in 1831-2, and in the year following 50 sailors were ad- 
mitted. 

On the first day of the present month, November, 1900, the 
number of inmates was 887. An applicant for admieaion to be 
eligible must be a sailor physically disqualified for self-supiMMrt, 
and he must have sailed at least five years under our flag. Many 
enter the institution as physical wrecks, who, in the course of 
time, regain health and strength enabling them to return to their 
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sea life and to follow it, in some cases, for many additional years^ 
and this result is due chiefly to the wholeeome food, excellent 
clothing, cheerful, well-ventilated rooms and delightful environ- 
ment, which are the patrimony of our disabled sailors. A further 
proof of these advantages is shown in the great number of our 
inmates who have been in the institution from ten to forty-five 
years, and that the average age of deceased inmates is over three 
■oore and ten. It must not be supposed from this that there are 
BO complaints; on the contrary there are many, but almost wholly 
of a trivial nature, usually resulting from friction among them- 
selves, and much of the Governor's time is consumed in listening 
to them. Nine times out of ten a satisfactory adjustment is 
reached by simply giving to them a patient hearing. Everyone 
who knows a sailor knows that he must have his growl, which is 
generally harmless and soon forgotten; It must be expected 
amongst such a large body of men to find at least a few irrecon- 
cilables, but it is a noteworthy fact, which investigations have 
revealed, that carping criticism proceeds almost solely from those 
who have scant claims to be considered sailors. The real sailors, 
whether from the quarter-deck or forecastle, know that this is no 
eleemosynary institution, but their common heritage, managed in 
the interest of the present and future generations of American 
sailors. The income from the trust is ample for all the needs of 
the institution, the filnancial affairs are ably conducted, and the 
policy of the trustees is one in which true economy and generosity 
go hand in hand. 

The institution is beautifully located on Staten Island, on the 
banks of the Kill von KuU, a part of New York Harbor. The 
grounds comprise about 200 acres, some 60 of which are attract- 
ively laid out in lawns, flowers and fine shade trees. On this 
I)art of the grounds all the buildings, costing several millions of 
dollars, stand. The remaining acres comprise the farm and a 
delightful, thickly wooded pdece of land to which the inmates 
have free access. 

The buildings, of which there are more than thirty, are the 
obief feature of the institution; the eight madn buildings used 
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for dormitoriee and mess halls are connected with corridors of 
stone and brick as one building, the rooms are all bright and 
cheerful, well heated and ventilated, lighted by electricity, fur- 
nished with every comfort, and kept scrupulously clean. The 
number of occupants to a room varies from one to five, most of 
the rooms having but two occupants. In each room is promi- 
nently hung a frame containing movable tin slips on which are 
painted the names of the occupants; these names are shifted 
weekly, the top name designating the superintendent of the room 
who is responsible for its condition. Each house ha» its inspector 
or captain, who is responsible for its good order and cleanliness 
and the adjacent grounds as well. He is assisted on each floor by 
a superintendent of floor. These officials are all selected from 
the inmates. The nature of the employment of many of the in- 
mates, as for instance in the Steward's department, necessitates 
the rising before reveille, and to avoid disturbing others, which 
was a fruitful cause of complaint, these men are quartered to- 
gether in one building. This rule is not inflexibly enforced; the 
exceptions are cases where the occupants of rooms through long 
possession have formed strong attachment for them, and are 
reluctant to change, but the result aimed at is accomplished by 
imposing the condition of either transfer or loss of position on 
those who violate the rule. 

The exteriors of the building are of great architectural beauty, 
in the colonial style, marble fronts with massive Ionic columns, 
and this style has been generally adhered to in the construction 
of most of the other principal buildings. It is a stamp of the 
cultured taste and good judgment of the gentlemen who have 
composed the Board of Trustees from the beginning. 

The church is a magnificent structure somewhat on the design 
of St. Paul's in London; the services are conducted by the Harbor 
Chaplain, who is either an Episcopalian or Presbyterian, de- 
pendent upon the will of the Board of Trustees. Attendance at 
the Harbor Church is not obligatory. While all are encouraged 
to attend Divine worship they are freely permitted to attend the 
church of their denomination and to receive their pastors in time 
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of illness. A broad, tolerant spirit of Christianity is the in- 
flexible rule. The Chapel, a smaller building, is thrown open to 
the inmates, where they hold frequent prayer meetings amongst 
themselves and under their own control. 

There is also a music hall or theatre, a beautiful, massive 
t)uilding, complete in all its appointments, and a liberal allow- 
ance is appropriated annually for semi-monthly entertainments, 
such as minstrels, operettas, dramas, concerts, etc., and to each 
of these entertainments the inmates are allowed to invite a cer- 
tain number of their friends outside of the institution. 

The hospital is another fine building which, together with a 
<;onnecting sanatorium, only just completed, has a capacity for 
215 patients, with a resident staff of 4 physicians and a visiting 
oculist. The sanatorium is a model building, both externally 
and internally, with all modern appliances, so al»o will be the 
hospital which is now undergoing a complete reorganization 
under most efficient professional direction, and when this work 
shall have been completed it is confidently expected that this 
department will be the Netley of America, 

The fullest liberty is allowed the inmates, consistent with good 
order and a due regard for the peace and comfort of the com- 
munity. It is the intention of the Board of Trustees that the 
institution shall be a home where our worn-out and disabled 
sailors may spend their declining years in peace, comfort and 
perfect self-respect, and it is the aim of the officials to faithfully 
execute this intention. The gate is open for the inmates to 
come and go at will from 7.30 a, m. until 9 p. m. Those wishing 
to remain out later obtain passes at the office on the single con- 
dition that on their return they shall remove their shoes in the 
hallway and retire noiselessly to their rooms to avoid disturbing 
sleepers. Longer leaves of absence, extending to one month, may 
be obtained by simply notifying the steward. A leave of ab- 
sence of more than one month must be obtained from the 
Governor. 

Every provision is made to agreeably promote the passage of 
time — a fine, well-stocked library, a reading-room amply supplied 
8 
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with the daily and weekly papers and the best magaaines; four 
large workshops where baskets, shawls, ship-modelfi and manj 
other things are made which sailors so well know how to make. 
From the sale of these articles they derive their spending money. 
In addition to the men who work in the workshope there are 
about two hundred employed in the various departments, all 
serving under pay from the institution. These employments are 
much sought after, and it is the policy of the administration to 
keep employed every man physically able to work. There are 
about one hundred government pensioners amongst the inmates 
and a few who have small incomes from private sources; thus 
there is considerable money in circulation, and considering this 
fact, together with the accessibility of saloons and the absence of 
all restrictions on inmates entering them makes it noteworthj 
that the percentage of cases of intemperance is very low and de- 
creasing. This gratifying condition is largely due to the pride 
and affection which the inmates hold for the Home, their aversion 
to disgracing it, the self-respect which this sentiment begets and 
the banishment of all harsh and Unnecessary disciplinary meas- 
ures. The cause of sobriety is also materially furthered by our 
practice of serving a generous allowance of good, wholesome 
coffee between meals, both in the forenoon and afternoon. 

It is seldom necessary to exercise disciplinary measures except 
for intemperance, and. the usual punishment awarded is re- 
striction to the Harbor grounds proper, with light extra duties 
for stated periods, dependent upon the gravity of the offense. 
In eases of chronic offenders, they are transferred to the hospital 
for treatment and safe keeping for a limited time and with bene- 
ficial results. 

With the exercise of a little tact there is absolutely no trouble 
in the management of this large body of men — never a case of 
insubordination and rarely a question as to the justice of a pun- 
ishment. As a body they are clean, orderly and well-behaved. 
Many of them have been prominent masters and officers of our 
finest ships, whose affairs have gone awry towards the close of 
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life, and they have turned to this Home for rest and comfort; 
and by their dignified, gentlemanly bearing and intercourse they 
exert a potent, silent influence in raising and maintaining a high 
standing of deportment in this noble, honored institution. 

Mr. Frank Tucker. — It wo^ild be interesting, in the light of 
previous papers, if Captain Delehanty could tell us whether there 
is any attempt at classification at Sailors^ Snug Harbor, or 
whether there is any natural process of selection, which is after 
all, the true process of claseification, attempted by the inmates of 
the Home themselves. 

Captain Delehanty. — An attempt on the part of the officials to 
segregate the men would be disastrous. They all know they are 
there on equal terms. The bequest was for feeble^ worn-out 
sailors, and under that classification all come in whether they 
come from the forecastle or the quarter-deck. Any segregation 
must be left to themselves, and that is the policy we have fol- 
lowed and advised. If men want to mess at different tables they 
can combine among themselves, and that is done to quite an ex- 
tent. 

Mr. Frank Tucker. — We have taken up this question of classifi- 
cation in the almshouse in New York with interest because we 
deal with these aged people who have become incapable of self- 
support, and it has seemed to us, after considerable study^ that 
jou are never going to obtain a classification in any institution 
by reason of the erection of new buildings of brick and mortar. 
The classification is a question of administration, an acquaintance 
on the part of officials with the inmates, and by natural selection. 
That is the only way you are going to get classifloation. Ton can 
not legislate it. Ton can not put a law on the statute book that 
will define just how a respectable aged poor person is different 
from a pauper. 

Discussion on Model Institutions. 
The discussion was opened by Dr. E. J. Gilray, Medical Super- 
intendent of Erie County Hospital, Buffalo. 
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Dr. E. J. GiLRAY. — I am at a loss to und^rsjtand the reason that 
prompted the invitation to me to open this discnfision; certainly 
not by reason of my personal familiarity with a model institution, 
4is just described. My institutional work has largely been con- 
fined to the pauper hospital, so called, and from this experience I 
see the evidence from day to day of where the hospital can be 
either a model institution or just the reverse. The chief object 
aimed at in a hospital is to preserve life and relieve suffering. 
The truth is, a majority of our charity hospitals as they are at 
present managed* are liable to do more harm than good. Appar- 
ently they do much good, and for the time do relieve suffering 
and want, but in the end they may do much harm. Giving help 
too readily even during sickness is hurtful; and where it is 
•offered freely without the certain knowledge that it is really 
needed, it very naturally removes the healthful stimulus of neces- 
sity, the dread of which prompts every individual to guard 
against and provide for the misfortune of sickness. The self 
respect of an individual is injured the moment he accepts alms, 
and a haibit of taking alms invariably tends to a complete loss 
of self-resfpect and consequent degradation. It matters little 
whether the alms be medicine or food, the principle remains the 
same. A poorly constructed, well-managed hospital will give 
better results than one well eonstructed but badly managed; but 
.a properly constructed institution properly managed will give 
still better vital results and at the same time be managed with 
ease and economy. This is not the first time that an institution 
for disabled seamen has been quoted as a model institution. As 
early as 1756 there was built at Stonehouse near Plymouth, Eng- 
land, a hospital for sick seamen, which was undoubtedly the first 
pavilion hospital. It was at that time considered a model insti- 
tution to that extent that it was visited by a committee from the 
French Academy of Science and they subsequently recommended 
its plans in their report. It has been my pleasure recently to 
spend a few hours at this model institution which Captain Dele- 
hanty has so well described. I can neither add to his description 
jior raise a word of criticism of this beautiful, well-managed 
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home. It was a revelation to me of what money, art and science^ 
together with evidently a keen, wise and benevolent administra^ 
tion can produce. The architecture, as described, is uniform and 
impressive; the buildings well-lighted and ventilated and fault- 
lessly clean; its appointments substantial, complete, but not 
superfluous. Nothwithstanding that this institution has ai^ 
ample endowment, as I understand, absolute economy, but with- 
out stint, seems to be the rule; in this respect it is an object leeeon 
to many of us who have smaller institutions and funds at our com- 
mand. The administration of this institution should be espe- 
cially commended for the wise and evidently successful efforts in 
instilling into those under its charge that pride in their home- 
that withholds them from committing those acts that would reflect 
on its reputation ; the chronic alcoholics should be, as they are, 
treated as patients and not driven out as vagabonds. To those 
who have not visited Sailors' Snug Harbor, and are interested in 
institutional work, the time spent willl be well spent, in a careful 
study of its structure, appointments, and management 

Dr. Robert W. Hill. — ^The institution described by Captain 
Delehanty is «irf generis. It stands alone, not only in this State^ 
but so far as I know, in the world. There are other homes for 
destitute sailors-Hsome supported by public funds, others by enr 
•dowments, but none with such ample endowments, such complete 
buildings, and such generous provision for every reasonable want 
of those entitled to admission. For these reasons I am hardly 
willing to accept the Sailors' Snug Harbor as the model institution. 
It is so altogether unique that it is almost impossible to pattern 
after it. Its equipment and resources are of such a character 
that other institutions for the care of destitute adults can have 
no hope of ever attaining a similar condition, and for this reason 
the Sailors' Snug Harbor will hardly serve as a model. It is the 
one institution which has unlimited means, and which can there- 
fore secure every advantage for its inmates. An institution can 
be a model only when it presents an example others are able to 
imitate or follow, but the Snug Harbor is hardly the institution 
an almshouse or similar charity may hope to pattern after. Only 
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an endowment of the most liberal character, and one not to be 
expected from public funds, will permit of buildings and their 
equipments on the scale, and after the style of those erected on 
Staten Island. But an examination of this institution shows 
that special stress ha« been placed on certain matters of its equip- 
ment which are equally important for all others having to do 
with adult inmates. Thus there is ample room for the accommo- 
dation of inmates. There is no crowding and consequent discom- 
fort. The rooms are arranged for from one to four persons, but 
all are light and well-appointed. There is ample light by day, 
and pure air at night. Everything has been arranged to make 
the rooms homelike and comfortable, the furniture is simple yet 
sufficient — and the sanitary arrangements embody the latest 
scientific devices. In institutions, everything is dependent on 
ventilation, cleanliness, food, and sanitation, and here these re- 
ceive constant attention. As far as possible the barrack feature 
has been eliminated, and the home idea been made prominent. 
So, too, the food is not only abundant, it is well cooked and 
served, while the clothing is of good quality and in good taste. 
Such measure of privacy is permitted as conditions allow, and 
while there is not as much freedom as in a hotel, as great liberty 
is allowed as is consistent with proper discipline. As to the care 
of the sick, everything has been provided which skill and science 
<leem helpful, and this is supplemented by constant faithful nur»- 
ing and the best medical treatment. 

All of these things may be aimed at by other institutions, and 
in so far as these go, the Snug Harbor will serve as a model, for 
all are essential to the well-being of the inmates of our institu- 
tions. Although our almshouses are not hotels, nor is it desirable 
that they should he, the inmates are entitled to such provision 
^i& is essential to health and comfort. These, however, should 
be provided with the least possible expense to the public, for, first 
of all, the maintenance of the indigent is a matter which falls 
upon the public, and concerns its welfare. While separate rooms 
are not practicable, if desirable, in public institutions, as funds 
will not permit, the congregate dormitory should be large enougb 
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to furnish ample space for each bed, with a suitable ventilation 
ensuring sufficient pure air; and yet this is the one matter usually 
-overlooked by architects. 

It is not possible for our counties to appropriate millions of 
dollars for almshouses, but it would be a good thing for county 
x)fBcials charged with the care of the indigent sick to visit the 
8nug Harbor to examine the latest scientific development in the 
arrangement and construction of a hospital or sanatorium. It 
will pay supervisors contemplating the addition of a hospital to 
the county almshouse for the benefit of mek inmate© — to study the 
plans adopted here, and see the emphasis laid on perfect ventila- 
tion. Such a visit would bear good fruit, and be a blessing to the 
poor. The air throughout the building is completely changed 
once in five minutes, thus altogether eliminating one of the most 
serious dangers of hospital life — the vitiated hospital atmosphere. 
Each patient is sure of fresh air; he is surrounded by it day and 
night, and his recovery is promoted thereby. If the same idea 
were introduced into other institutions, it would conduce to the 
general welfare, as well as the happiness of the inmates, and the 
health of the ofBoials. 

Olarbncb V. LoDOB, Superintendent of the Poor of Monroe 
County, Rochester, N. Y. — That is the old story. We put these peo- 
ple into large wards and to eat at common tables with those whoie 
lives are entirely different. If we had cottages where we could put 
twenty-five or thirty by themselves, with separate tables, so that 
it would not engender jealousy, we could make their lives happier. 
But we are not provided with money to build these cottages. 
We must wait the action of the Board of Supervisors, but I think 
it is our duty to awaken a public sentiment that will give to us 
separate cottages. It would add 'to the happiness of the more 
self-respecting class of people we have to take care of. 

Professor Herbert E. Mills, President Board of Managers 
House of Refuge for Women, Hudson. — All who have had any 
active interest in almshouse administration must have felt the 
need of some such thing in caring for aged couples. We might 
consider the experience in England. In a number of the work- 
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honses I saw there two years ago there were little houses, or 
separaite rooms, that gave each eoaple practically their own home. 
In that way they seemed to provide for a class that we generally 
have to separate. However, the experience was not nniversally 
in favor of them. In one place there eeemed to be no desire oa 
the part of aged couples to live together. After having lived 
together thirty or more years they were willing to be separated 
the rest of their lives, and both husbands and wives preferred 
to be on separate sides of the institution. At Poughkeepsie it 
has been possible by bricks and mortar to classify to some ex- 
tent. Without any great expense we have separate rooms for 
nearly all the inmates. But many are feeble and it is often 
better to give a room-mate in such cases that they may be com- 
pany and help for each other. It is worth* trying to have as^ 
many small rooms as poesible. It helps to preserve quiet and 
there is less friction. There are fewer quarrels and it means a 
better administration where it is possible. 

Mr. Frank Tucker. — It has seemed to us that it was not so 
much a question of the erection of a new building as it waA a 
question of administration in the buildings that we now have; 
that it is perfectly possible within the buildings that the State 
of New York now has to obtain this classification and the separa- 
tion of those whose lives have been in decent surroundings. I 
believe that the separation of the respectable aged poor can be 
accomplished withput the erection of a State home for the aged 
and respectable poor which would be liable to the same evila 
of administration as the present almshouses of the State. 

Rev. Wm. Prall, Ph. D., Rector of St. Paul's Church, Albany,. 
N . Y. — No one has had any experience in the management of 
almshouses who has not seen how utterly and terribly dreary 
are the lives of the inmates. Adam Smith in his famous inquiry 
into the " Wealth of Nations," says that " a man is rich or poor 
in accordance with the degree in which he can enjoy the neces- 
saries, conveniences and amusements of human life." I am sure 
that if the managers of our almshouses would provide some 
amusements that would stir a new interest in the hearts of the 
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IK)or it would go a long waj towards making them try to live 
a new life and perhape help some to go out into the world to 
make places for themselves again. The lives of men and women 
should not be robbed of amusement and gentle excitement. We 
all love excitement, sometimes even such excitements as the 
meetings of this Conference. It is one reason why peope oome 
together. If you rob people of amusements and excitements 
jou rob life of a great interest and them of one means by which 
they can be made better men and women. 
Adjounied at 5.30 p, m. 

Following the afternoon session, the members of the Confer- 
ence attended a reception at the Executive Mansion, to which 
they had been invited by Governor and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

FOURTH SESSION. 
Wednesday night, Xavetnher 21, 1900. 
The evening session was called to order by the President at 
S.30 p. m. The subject was the report of the Committee on the 
Care of Defective, Dependent, Delinquent and Neglected Children. 
The report was presented by the Chairman, Rev. Thomas L. 
Kinkead, Peekskill, who also took charge of the discussion. 

CHILD-SAVING. 

BJDPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE> CAHE OF DEFECTIVE, 
DEPENDENT, DELINQUENT AND NEGDBOTED CHILDREN. 

BY RBV. THOMAS L. KINKBAD, CHAIRMAN. 

The care of defective, dependent, delinquent and neglected 
children is a subject so comprehensive and complex that it is 
possible to give only the briefest outline of the work in a short ' 
report 

This being the first State Conference, your committee was of 
the opinion that the subjects for discussion should be of a very 
general character, historical and fundamental, rather than sug- 
gestive of details that will no doubt be taken up in the discus- 
sions of future Conferences. Therefore, out of a variety of sub- 
jects presented for its consideration, your committee has selected 
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two which should put you in possession of facts necessary for the 
intelligent consideration of the whole question. 

The first paper will enable you to see the great advance made 
in child-saving work in this State within the past quarter of a 
century, and show you the contrast between the present condi- 
tion of child care and that of the past; it will enable you also to 
oompare the present with that hoped-for future development 
which time and experience will undoubtedly bring. 

The second paper will go into what we may call the philosophy 
of history and expose the fruitful sources of that perennial flow 
of indigence, misery and vice against which our best efforts are 
directed. 

By a study of the latent power or source of strength in the 
force we are trying to resist, we shall learn the suflQciency or 
insuflQciency of our means. If we do not study this question of 
dependent children in the causes that keep it ever a living issue 
for the State, we have not grasped the magnitude of its impor- 
tance. The character of a great number of its citizens is a vital 
question for the State, and the thirty thousand children now 
aided by charity are all prospective citizens of the future, whose 
lives and influence will have a share in the shaping of the poli- 
ciee of our government. We should confine ourselves in the 
fitudy of this question chiefly to our own State because it con- 
cerns us most, and offers better opportunity to make our con- 
clusions practical and effective. 

Prom the earliest date for which we have reliable data, de- 
I>endent children in the State were cared for at public expense in 
one or another of the following ways: In the almshouse, where 
they were common tenants with the unfortunate of every type, 
or in a separate department of the almshouse in quarters pro- 
vided under almshouse management, or in county homes, in build- 
ings separated from the almshouse in locality and management. 
With these were coupled a loose placing-out system, with or 
without indenture, and some boarding-out. These methods were 
so crude and disastrous to the welfare of the children that we 
may say, in this State as in others, on the whole, the management 
of children by municipal and local authorities proved a failure* 
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Thanks to the earnest efforts of the State Board of Charities^ 
Beconded by the State Charities Aid Association, a determined 
Legislature and an aroused public sentiment, a great change was 
effected about the beginning of the past quarter of a century. 

Some ten years elapsed between the beginning of the agitation 
for a change and its actual accomplishment, showing how slowly 
necessary reforms are effected, but how inevitably they come 
when persistent truth and evidence are kept in the forefront of 
public thought. 

The first private orphan asylum was established in this State 
in 1807, and between that year and the year 1865 we know of 
the establishment, in various parts of the State, of fifty-six 
msylums or homes for children; so that private charitable insti- 
tutions for children did not spring into existence, though they 
undoubtedly increased, with the enactment of the law making 
it illegal to send children to almshouses. In 1875 or the year 
previous to the one in which the law took effect, there were al- 
most 18,000 children in private charitable institutions of the 
State, supported mainly at private expense. Of this number 
less than one-fourth were full orphans, a condition similar to 
that which prevails to-day. The first deaf-mute institution in 
the State was established in 1818, and at present we have ten 
such institutions. The first blind asylum in the State was 
opened in 1832, and thus far we have but two such institutions* 
The first reformatory was opened in 1825, and prior to that date- 
delinquent children were in jails and prisons. It is difficult to 
Bay how many such institutions were subsequently established, 
because of the chajiges in name of these institutions; school, in- 
stitute, protectory or refuge taking the place of reformatory. 

Besides the above named classes of institutions there are 
homes for feeble-minded and hospitals for sick children. There 
are also day nurseries, lodging houses and industrial schools 
dispensing charity to children in their several ways. Prior to- 
1853 certain classes of children now in institutions were allowed 
to roam the streets of New York and Brooklyn. Idle, truant 
and neglected children were not, generally speaking, provided 
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for because they were not precisely destitute nor were they 
guilty of any punishable offense. 

The transfer of children supported by the public from the 
Almshouse to private families or private institutions under a sys- 
tem of contract for their support was a great step forward, and 
indeed the system was found so convenient or advantageous 
that it has endured to the present It baa many strong advo- 
cates and not a few equally ardent opponents. 

New York was not the first to propose this system. As early 
as 1871 a special committee appointed by the Governor of 
Michigan, after a two years' investigation of the question of de- 
pendent children, recommended and apparently favored the sys- 
tem of contract with private institutions as one of three methods 
of caring for them, though the Legislature adopted one of the 
other proposed methods. 

Statistics show that about 75 per cent, of the children in in- 
stitutions are returned to their parents or relatives in the course 
of time, and, generally speaking, as soon as the condition of the 
child or of the family will warrant such action, these children 
-are absorbed into the community, find positions through rela- 
tives or friends, and are henceforth lost sight of as institution 
children. 

This may in a measure account for the proportionately small 
number of children placed out through institutions. They did 
not consider placing-out their special work, which they deemed 
the teaching and training of children during the period of desti- 
tution or dependence. Nevertheless, the institutions did place 
out or otherwise provide for the remaining 25 per cent, of chil- 
dren upon whom there were no lawful claims, otherwise these in- 
stitutions would now be filled with adults. 

Besides the placing-out done by institutions there was much 
of it done by societies organized for that special purpose, which 
cithf-r co-operated with institutions or worked independently of 
them. To these we may add the foundling asylums that make 
placing-out at an early age their special aim. 

We will not here enter into the merits of the various systems 
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of providing for dependent children, first, because the questioft 
is not before as; secondly, because we must turn our attention 
to questions of broader scope and greater moment. When a sys- 
tem is not radically defective every effort should be made to 
improve it. Whatever methods are in use we should raise to- 
their highest standard, then the best will prove its superiority 
by results and the fittest survive. Yet a question of policy^ 
though it is merely a question, presents itself here. Should we 
raise the standard of our charitable institutions so high that 
they become desirable in the eyes of parents, and that children 
in them have advantages over other children, or should we keep 
them at a grade so low that they will be sought only in extreme 
necessity? 

To the mind of your committee the paramount issue in child- 
saving work at present is the preservation and purification of 
the home. In these days when family ties are weakening, and 
powerful influences are drawing people away from home life^ 
every effort should be made to strengthen family ties and furnish 
home comforts. That children were left destitute through death,, 
fidckness or misfortune has ever been the case, but that a healthy 
man able to work and find employment should simply abandon 
his family and leave it destitute, a charge upon the public, is an 
unmitigated evil that should not be tolerated in any civilized 
community. 

There should be a strong arm to seize such an unnatural parent 
and compel him to fulfil the obligations he has voluntarily as- 
sumed. A child has the right to proper treatment of body and 
mind, and the State should see that it gets it. There is a vast 
difference between the State assuming a parent's responsibility 
and forcing a parent to bear his own responsibility. Parents 
should not be released from the duty of supporting their chil- 
dren unless it be really necessary. Charity should not encourage 
inordinate greed or improvidence. If the parent is unable or 
utterly unfit to care for his children then the State may appoint 
another who can succeed to all his parental rights and fulfil his 
parental duties, but the State itself need not take up the work. 
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The question now arises, under what circumstances may the 
State separate pernmnently, children from their parents? Is 
mere lack of ability to support a sufficient cause? What have 
parents unable to support their children a right to ask? One of 
the great hardehipe of slavery was that it broke up families and 
dispersed their members. 

There is another form of protection that the State must afford 
its children. It protects their property and their lives, should it 
not with equal energy protect their morals and opportunities 
for good? It removes physical contagion from their midst, 
should it permit moral contagion to do harm unmolested, whether 
in literature, amusement or social assembly? 

We recommend more stringent laws or the better enforcement 
of those already existing, in reference to the abandonment of 
children by those whose duty it is to support them. We recom- 
mend also, greater uniformity in dealing with children through- 
out the State, especially the establishment of children's courts, 
particularly in large cities, that these children may as much as 
possible be removed from object lessons in penology and contact 
with crime. We recommend also that no child under the age of 
sixteen years be, under any circumstances, sent to a county jail — 
a practice which is now quite common throughout the State — 
boys frequently being held in jails to await the action of grand 
juries or to await trial, and in some cases for a definite term 
of punishment. 

'We believe the family is the most natural place for the child, 
and the most natural family is its own. It takes a great deal of 
acquired love to equal that which springs spontaneously from 
blood relationship. 

In our search for better methods we must guard against mere 
ideals, that is, ideals, in the sense of wholly impractical theories 
which could be carried out only under conditions that nowhere 
exist. We will most likely turn to other States and other coun- 
tries for lessons in experience, and here, too, we must be on our 
^uard against misleading accounts. Many writers undertake to 
enlighten the public on subjects they are but learning them- 
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flelves. Assumptions are given as facts, and they are led to make 
statements either entirely false or only partly true. Or they are 
prejudiced in favor of one view of a subject and they cannot 
see it in any other light, and consequently give all facts a tinge 
of their prejudice. They suppress facts that should be known 
conjointly with facts stated or suggest conclusions that the 
premises do not warrant. There should be no prejudice or one- 
sidedness in the search for true conditions and no bias or color- 
ing in stating them. The most reliable teachers should be those 
whose duty it is to investigate the results of work done. 

Here in New York we are fortunate in having an efficient 
Board of Charities to furnish us with complete and reliable 
information on every species of charitable work, whether public 
or private. But even reliable reports may at times be misunder- 
stood. 

Some States, in their official figures, give only the number 
of children supported at public expense, ignoring those sup- 
ported at private expense; we are thus led to believe that the 
number of dependent children in a given State is much smaller 
than it really is, and that the percentage of pauperism in that 
State is remarkably lower than it is in some other State of like 
population. 

The question is not how many are supported at publio ex- 
pense, but how many are supported by charity at whatever ex- 
pense. Is it not a fact that when the State takes absolute con- 
trol of dependent children, a large number of such children are 
aimultaneously supported in private institutions at private ex- 
pense, through the belief of many that moral and religious 
training which the State cannot give is necessary for these chil- 
-dren? 

On the other hand, when the children's religious rights are 
secured by co-operation between public and private charity, the 
greater number, if not all, are supported at public expense, and 
the charitable devote their resources to other forms of chari- 
table work for which the State or municipality has not made 
ample provision. 
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I think the fact that some 18,000 children were supported^ 
mainly at private expense, in the private institutions of this 
Btate before the general adoption of the plan of public con- 
tracts, might be taken as evidence in support of this belief. 

I am satisfied there will be less disagreement about methods 
among all earnest people working for the welfare of poor chil- 
dren if the religious rights of the children and the natural rights 
of their parents and relatives are respected and secured. Inter- 
ferences with these rights have kept many sincere people from 
co-operating in noble work. But the signs — and this Conference 
is one of them — are reassuring as to the fact that we are coming 
to a better und^irtaikding of each other's principles. The ma- 
jority of i)eople engaged in child-saving work are, I think, con- 
vinced that it is for the best interest of all concerned to maintain 
the religious righits secured by the constitution of the State and 
nation, and take religion into account in all reformatory work. 

In reviewing the history of child-saving work, one thing must 
strike the thoughtful reader, and it is that everywhere the work 
is moire or less in an experimental state. Is this changing of 
methods due to changing of circumstanices, and will it continue^ 
or is it due to the fact that the best method has not yet been 
found? Is there a method everywhere applicable, or is the best 
in one place an imperfect method in another? 

In other words, must method depend on locality? If such be 
the case, the writers and speakers from different localities will 
speak from different standpoints, and indeed this has often 
happened in national and international conferences where ter- 
ritorial differences gave rise to difference of opinion. The same 
holds good, though in a lesser degree, even in State conferences, 
for there is much difference between conditions in a great city 
and a small town. 

Is there, then, an ideal and practical system for all children 
of all places? If there is, why has it not been found? The world 
has had its social problems for many years, and among them the 
care of dependent children, and yet no universal agreement has 
been reached. Shall we discover the ideal method, or will others 
'ter us think our efforts vain? 
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For twenty-five years or more, national conferences of chari- 
ties have been held in the United States and practically the 
same subjects annually discuased. Shall we say there has been 
no progress ? On the contrary, this very persistency in discussion 
is evidence of progress and determinatioin to succeed. But these 
things should make us thoughtful, cautious and conservative in 
our aims. 

Another noteworthy fact in the history of child-saving is that 
nearly all the great improvements have been effected through pri- 
vate societies, associations or institutions, or at their urgent 
request. 

This is particularly encouraging to us, the representatives of 
so many charitable interests united in a common cause, the 
good of our dependent childi^n; and, if we may trust the history 
of the past, our combined and persistent efforts cannot fail to 
bring forth the results we so earnestly desire. 

Thomas L. Kinkead, 
G-Bo. B. Robinson, 
Frederick E. Bauer, 
liUOY Oarlile Watson, 
E. Park Lewis. 

A paper was read by Mr. Homer Folks: 

THE NEW YORK SYSTEiM OF CARING FOR DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN. 

What Brought About the New York System? Do These 
Reaisons for the System Still Exist? 

By Homer Folks, Secretary State Charities Aid Association. 

The subjeot whicb has been assigned to mie assumes that there 
is a i^stem of caring for dependent children in this State, and 
that it differs from those of other States to such an extent that 
it may be called distinctively " The New York System.'^ Our 
first inquiry, therefore, must be, what is the New York system 
of caring for dependent children? The fundamental principle 
9 
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of the New York system, in my opinion, i6 that of snpi>orting 
children who are public charges in institutions under the control 
of private corporations. Although the New York system dif- 
fers from that of Michigan and from that of Ohio in several 
other directions, the feature just mentioned is, it seems to me, 
the vital and fundamental difference. Michigan led the way 
in the adoption of a radically different syetem, that in which 
the State cares for all children who are public charges, collecting 
them into one central institution and placing them as rapidly as 
possible, through State agencies, in free permanent homes in 
families. With some modifications, this plan has been adopted 
by nine other States, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Montana, Nevada and Texas. In 
three other States, Ohio, Connecticut and Indiana, destitute 
children are supported by counties in public institutions under 
the control of county officials. Massachusetts has a State sys- 
tem, but has substituted the temporary boarding-out plan for 
the central temporary institution; but, aB in the Michigan system, 
the placing of children in free permanent homes as soon as possi- 
ble is the object in view. Radically differing from all of these 
is the New York system, in vogue also in California, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, and to a slight extent, in some other 
States. Under this plan the children are placed in private in- 
stitutions and are paid for so long as they remain there by an 
allowance from the public treasuTy. Formerly, it was in fact, as 
well as in name, a subsidy system, the payments of public funds 
having little relation to the number of children or the cost of 
their support, being made in gross amounts and corresponding 
usually to the political influence of the respective institutions, 
rather than to the measure of their public benefit. More 
recently, however, these payments have, very generally, been 
made on a per capita basis, so that now, as the chairman of the 
evening hsa pointed out, it is more appropriate to refer to it as 
a contract system, the local authorities contracting with the 
private institutions for the care of children placed therein by 
public authorities at a specified rate per week <w per month. 
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It might be suggested that the distinguishing feature of the 
New York system is not public payments to private charities, 
but is rather the extended use of institutions and the limited 
use of placing-out methods, as contrasted with the almost ex- 
clusive placing-out systems in operation in many other States. 
It is true that the New York system does have a natural tendency 
to favor the growth of institutions, as is shown by the pre- 
ponderance of asylums and homes for children in New York, 
California and Maryland, as compared with other States. But 
this is, after all, not a necessary feature of the New York system. 
In Pennsylvania, the children are placed in families through a 
private agency, the Children's Aid Society, and yet there has 
been no undue growth there. Several New York institutions, 
long in receipt of public funds, have maintained very extensive 
and satisfactory placing-out departments. I refer not only to 
the Children's Aid Society, distinctly a placing^ut agency, but 
to such institutions as the New York Foundling Hospital, the 
New York Juvenile Asylum, and several others. So that as yet 
it does not appear that there is any inherent and necessary in- 
compatibility between a continuance of the New York system 
and a satisfactory adjustment of institutional and placing-out 
methods. 

In asking what brought about the New York system, it is 
natural to ask when it was established, but the answer is not 
easy. It was not in the Constitutional Convention of 1894. 
That body simply recognized and regulated an existing and fully 
developed system. It was not in 1875, when the law for the 
removal of children from almshouses to families or asylums was 
secured, for nearly all the orphan asylums in the State had al- 
ready been receiving aid regularly from the State treasury for a 
quarter of a century. It was not in 1847, when the first general 
appropriation to be distributed among all the asylums was made 
by the State, for individual institutions had received appropria- 
tions at a much earlier date. In fact, the beginning of the 
subsidy system dart:es back to 1811, only four years after the estab- 
lishment of the first orphan asylum in the State. But the ap- 
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ppopriations then made, and for many years afterward, were so 
few, and the care of children in almshouses was still so general^ 
that the granting of subsidies could not be said to constitute a 
syatem. No, the New York system was never adopted. It grew, 
not indeed, like Topsy, for it was carefully tended; rather like 
the famous bean stalk of the nursery fame, " and it grew, and it 
grew, and it grew." 

It is easy to tell how it grew; it is not so easy to tell why. 
It is not difScult to trace the State appropriations to orphan 
asylums, beginning in 1811 with an appropriation of fSOO annually 
to the New York Orphan Asylum. After 1816 an annual appro- 
priation of f500 wafi also made to the B. C. Orphan Asylum in 
New York city. In 1847, in addition to these sums, |3,000 was 
distributed to be divided pro rata among the asylums. 

Thereafter several appropriations were made by the State in 
gross amounts to be distributed among the asylums on a pro 
rata basis, and epeciflc appropriations were also made to in- 
dividual institutions. The number of institutions aided, and the 
total amounts granted, increased with considerable regularity 
for 10 years, reaching a total of f 50,000 in 1857. During the 
years immediately preceding, and subsequent to, the outbreak 
of the civil war, the amounts were reduced, but alter the close 
of the war they increased rapidly from f 95,000 in 1863 to f 901,000 
in 1872. They were then ended abruptly by an amendment to 
the State Constitution, adopted in 1874, prohibiting such appro- 
priations. 

It is easy also to trace the appropriations from local treasuries. 
In 1851 the first mandatory statute was passed, requiring New 
York city to appropriate J40 per year per capita, subsequently in- 
creased to f 60, then to f 75, then to f 90, and finally to f 120, to the 
New York Juvenile Asylum. A similar provision in regard to the 
New York Infant Asylum was passed in 1865, in regard to the 
New York Catholic Protectory and Nursery and Child's Hospital 
in 1866, and the New York Foundling Hospital in 1870. The 
local appropriations increased even more rapidly than the State 
appropriations had done. The system received tremendous 
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impetus in the discontinuance of the State appropriations in 
1874, and also from the law passed in the following year, 1875, 
requiring the removal of children from almshousee to families 
or institutions. As the institutions were ready at hand, while 
the families had to be sought after, most of the children went at 
the time, and thereafter, to institutions rather than to families. 
If we look underneath the surface, however, and ask why did 
New York adopt this system, instead of establishing a State 
system or a series of county homes for children, we do not find 
the answer easy. Doubtless the causes were many. Among 
the leading ones, in my opinion, were the following: 

1. It appeared to be the easiest plan, involving less departure 
from then existing methods than any other. The orphan 
asylums were, many of them, in existence and it involved 
a minimum of change to simply send the children from the alms- 
houses to the asylums, and pay a moderate amount per week for 
their support. The reform moved along the lines of least 
resistance. 

2. As yet, there had not been developed any conspicuously 
successful instance of a State or other public system for the care 
of destitute children. Public care of children had always been 
associated with almshouse care; often under the same roof, al- 
ways under the same management. Almshouse care had come 
to be a synonym for neglect, contamination, and abuses of every 
description. The reaction from these evils, which cried aloud 
for redress, naturally led to the abandonment of practically all 
public agencies for the care of children. 

3. More fundamental than these considerations is something 
in the temperament of the people of New York city and State, 
and ii? their instructive attitude toward governmental activities. 
In general. New Yorkers have ailways feared and distrusted gov- 
ernment. They have been keenly aware of the evils of paternal- 
ism, and have had always before them the awful results of the 
spoils system. The financial center of the New World, New 
York, has been noteworthy alike for its generosity and its con- 
servatism. This has naturally inclined the people of New York 
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to favor the performance of semi-public or even of public func- 
tions by private organizations representing self -selected elements 
of its citizenship, rather than by public bodies or ofiScials repre- 
senting, in theory at least, the whole body of citizens. Instances 
might be multiplied almost without limit. Our zoological park, 
botanical garden, art museum,museum of natural history, and pub- 
lic library, though largely supported by the public, are under prl- 
» vate control, and certainly have been conspicuously suooessful. 
On the other hand, we decided early in the century that a private 
water company was not desirable, and there is no evidence that 
we now care to buy our water by contract, though a large and 
powerful corporation thought we were willing to, and invested 
some thousands of dollars in a plant which will be of compara- 
tively little value unless we do buy of them. It is extremely 
doubtful whether in any other city in the United States the 
Bamapo water contract would have been even proposed. And 
lastly, it has remained for New York to develop that anomaly 
known a« a subordinate governmental agency. In that particular 
aspect and capacity, it has no existence elsewhere, though simi- 
lar charitable societies do similar work in all large cities and 
States in the Union. 

4. It is somewhat diflScult to explain what one instinctively 
feels to be another of the underlying causes which helped to 
bring about the New York system. It has to do with the lack of 
homogeneity among our population, with the greater divergence 
of racial and religious interests than in other cities and States. 
A comparatively homogeneous people such as is found in most of 
our central and western States, is more ready to favor govern- 
mental action and to believe that it will fairly represent all the 
people, rather than a heterogeneous people, in which various ele- 
ments are strongly organized, strongly conscious of their partic- 
ular interests, and watchful as to their welfare. All of these 
things naturally favor a system of child-saving which includes 
the development of institutions strengthened from the resources 
of the public treasury, but working under the name and control 
of organizations representing particular elements of the popula- 
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tion, and not the whole. Among the population of New York 
there has been from the earliest times the greatest diversity of 
race and creed. This has been one of our crowning glories; but 
it has aJso brought its own peculiar problems, not the leaet of 
which has been the proper regulation of the New York system 
for the care of children. 

Do these causes which helped to bring about the New York 
system still exist? As to the first, — the lines of least resistance, 
yes. It is much easier to go on with the present system than to 
adopt a new one. It requires no effort to go on with what we 
have. A fundamental change, such as would be involved in re- 
placing the New York system by, say, the Michigan system, 
would be a most serious proposition, demanding most careful and 
extended consideration, and without doubt could only be secured, 
if at all, after years of agitation and effort. 

The second cause mentioned, — ^that there had been no conspicu- 
ously successful instance of a public system, — ^no longer exists. 
The Michigan plan has been undoubtedly, extensively, and 
conspicuously successful not only in Michigan, but in nearly all 
the nine other States mentioned. No State, having adopted it, 
has discarded it. No such State has considered its abolition or 
radical alteration. We do not say that because it has succeeded 
elsewhere it would succeed in New York; but we must admit 
that if it were proposed in New York, we could no longer call it 
an untried experiment. On the <x>ntrary, it has been long and 
thoroughly tried, and ha« not been found wanting. 

The third cause, — the instinctive distrust of government, — is 
still with us. The extreme conservatism of the average citizen 
of New York, whenever it is proposed that State action should 
be extended to a new field, is possibly not so pronounced as for- 
merly, but still it is pronounced. We still glory most in the work 
of private and special agencies, and are hardly conscious as citi- 
zens of participating in the renown of such of the public agencies 
a« are conspicuously succesaf ul. 

The fourth cause, — a heterogeneous population with diverse in- 
terests, interests sometimes mistakenly supposed to be antagonis- 
tic, interests that are organized, watchful, powerful, still exists. 
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We may add to these another oause making for the retention of 
the New York sjBtem, which did not exist in early years, and 
that is the system itself. We have it with us, and in large 
measure. We have more and larger institutions for children than 
any other State in the Union, probably than any other country 
with equal population in the world. Vast sums have been in- 
vested, large organizations built np, large numbers of people em- 
ployed, and large vested interests created, all of which are strong 
and silent influences for continuing the present system. 

We conclude, then, that most of the causes which led to the 
adoption of the New York system still exist, but I have not in- 
cluded among them the one cause which alone would be an ade- 
quate reason for its continuance, namely, that it had been con- 
spicuously successful. If the New York system had proven its- 
self adapted to secure the highest welfare of the greatest pro* 
portion of the children who properly become public charges; if 
it had not increased unduly the number of dependents; nor un- 
dermined the self-respect of parents; nor weakened family ties; 
nor strengthened and perpetuated differences of race and creed 
which in all public matters are best overlooked and forgotten; 
then indeed its claim to unanimous support would be unques- 
tioned. That the New York system has failed in some of these 
particulars, notably in increasing the number of dependents and 
in weakening family ties, we should all of us admit. As to some 
of the points we might differ; as to others, particularly as to its 
freedom from the evils attending almshouse care, we should all 
agree that it had been successful. If we aim to strike the bal- 
ance as best we may, admitting that it is a judgment based on 
incomplete data, and therefore subject to revision, it would be in 
substance this, — ^that the New York system is, as it were, still 
on trial; that having demonstrated some inherent tendencies to 
undue growth, to too much asylum and too little family care, and 
to undermining home life, it has, during the past five years or 
more, shown many gratifying evidences that it can be success- 
fully readjusted and modified, so as to preserve its fundamental 
principle and its beneficial features and to counteract its un- 
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fortunate tendencies. The spirit is more tlian the form; the 
animating purpose more than the method of organization. If 
each of the component parts of our New York system were ani- 
mated by the same spirit that shonld pervade the whole and that 
does pervade much of it; if each institution acted in every in- 
stance as it would wish all others to act under similar circum- 
stances; if each institution would forget its own separate partic- 
ular interest as an institution, and think only of the interests of 
the child in question and of the direct influence upon other chil- 
dren and men and women in the community; and if there were 
free interchange of opinion and experience; a growth of mutual 
confidence; a putting away, once for all, of the notion that the 
real interests and true welfare of one group are prejudicial and 
antagonistic to the welfare of any other group; if all these could 
be secured, — and very great progress has certainly been made in 
recent years in these directions, — ^the New York system might 
become one in which we could all take pride and satisfaction. 

To attain such a much-to-be-desired result, calls upon us all 
for toleration, sympathy, fairness, a desire to know each other, to 
understand each other, to appreciate each the point of vi^w of the 
other; it calls for frequent conferences such as this in which we 
appear not as champions or vindicators of particular methods, but 
as seekers after truth. It calls upon us to resist the natural in- 
clination to think that there is something behind everything; 
that any proposed reform which incidentally affects Catholic in- 
stitutions, originates in the A. P. A.; or, affecting Hebrew insti- 
tutions, must be born of anti-semitic prejudices; or, affecting 
Protestant institutions, is an attempt on the part of the Catholics 
to proselyte, or a covert attempt on the part of the politicians to 
gain control of private charities. It remains for all of us who 
have some part or lot in the New York system, to say whether we 
will dismiss our prejudices, confer together and work out some- 
thing better than we have yet had or now have; or whether by 
insisting each on his separate and special interest, ignoring all 
others, we shall make it necessary for the strong arm of the law 
to evoke order from chaos, and re-emphasize the paramount issue 
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of the pablio need and the public welfare. Time fails me to 
enumerate the hopeful signs, or even the actually secured results 
wMch lead me, for one, to confidently expect that our way is to be 
the wiser one of peace and harmony, rather than that of jarring 
discord and perpetual distrust. 

Discussion on New York Method op Oaring por Children. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Franklin H. Briggs, Superin- 
tendent of the State Industrial School, Rochester. 

Mr. F. H. Briggs. — At the opening of this discussion I desire to 
acknowledge my indeibtedmese for many of my facts to the paper 
prepared by the Hon. W. P. Letchworth, the distinguished Presi- 
dent of this Conference, which was read before the Child-saving 
section of the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
in 1893. 

One of the qualities of the State of Michigan which excites 
my greatest admiration is the spirit of loyalty which she has 
been able to instill in all her sons and daughters, whether resi- 
dent within her borders or laboring for the public good in other 
States — such loyalty as prompted Mr. Folks to extol the 
Michigan system as he has. 

In 1871 there was founded in the State of Michigan, and opened 
in 1874, what ifi known as the Michigan Public School. To this 
institution, all dependent children, not cared for in orphan 
asylums or other private agencies, are sent and are there retained 
until such time as suitable homes are provided for them. The 
plan intended to include in its requirements provision for the 
proper maintenance, education and industrial training of such 
a number of children as might not be cared for in private in- 
stitutions until they could be fitted for and placed in approved 
homes. Even the Michigan system, with all its perfections, still 
recognizes the necessity of an institution as the proper medium 
for fitting dependent children for the homes into which they 
would be placed. A Michigan writer further artates: " There can 
be siupplied in an institution mnch that is of great value to the 
child, regularity of habits in work, in play, in school and in diet.^^ 
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At the time this school was opened in 1874 there were 600 
dependent children being cared for in the poorbonaes of Michi- 
gan. Permit me to emphasize the fact that no attempt is made 
to care for all the dependent children in Michigan by means of 
this children's clearing-house. Orphan asylums and private 
benevolence are just as active in Michigan as elsewhere; the 
only difference between the Michigan orphan asylums and those 
of New York being that in Michigan absolutely no State or 
municipal aid is extended to them. 

As to the causes which produced the New York sysitem, the 
previous speaker sayts that the New York system was never 
adopted, that it grew, and it grew, and it grew; but like the 
bean stalk to which he likened it, it must have had roots some- 
where, and as we trace back we find that it had its roots in the 
fruitful soil of a miother's heart, for it is rejwrted that a woman 
was the means of caring for the first group of homeless children 
in New York city. The Revolution had impoverished the people; 
it had left many children orphans or half -orphans. The govern- 
ment felt too poor to provide for the homeless wards of the State, 
and Mrs. Isabella Graham, in 1806, gathered twelve orphan chil- 
dren into a home in the village of Greenwich and there provided 
for them by private gratuity. New York has ever been the great 
gate through which the people of Europe, seeking homes beyond 
the sea, have entered the new wo-rld. The strong and the enter- 
prising pass on to the West to surmount obstacles and win the 
success connected with a frontier life; the weak, the lazy, and 
the criminal remain behind. Consequently there ia conBtantly 
thrust upon the charitable people of New York an unnatural 
burden, a burden too great for private charity to wholly cope 
with. The result was that very soon this first orphan asylum, 
together with others that were established in the years which 
followed, had to do so great an amount of work in child- 
saving that the aid of the State was invoked to assist in 
bearing the burden. It is a generally accepted maxim, I be- 
lieve, that the State is in duty bound in one way or another to 
care for the helpless ones within its borders. At the time these 
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orphan asylums were established the State was not in a posi- 
tion — nor has it been since — to care for these children through 
purely State or municipal agencies. It has been absolutely 
necessary for private benevolence to do a large part of the work. 
I believe that this work has been well done, that it has been 
and is a result of the highest and noblest Christian charity. No 
State in the Union has the advantage of the services, the unpaid 
cervices, if you will, of so many generous, noble-minded men and 
women as has this great State of New York in the administration 
of its charities. 

The system grew because the children keep coming in increas- 
ing numbers with the constantly increasing stream of immigra- 
tion to our shores. Surely it did not grow because of the munifi- 
cence of the appropriations made by the State or by municipal 
authorities. No corporation receiving fHO per year, per capita, 
for supplying the children committed to its care with food, cloth- 
ing, education and the care of physicians and nurses, has ac- 
cumulated a great surplus. 

In comparing the New York system with the Michigan system, 
it is necessary to take into consideration the difference in the 
numiber and the kind of population. Michigan is largely an agri- 
cultural and mining State. Its cities are not nearly so large nor 
so numerous as those in New York. The urban population is not 
so great as compared with the rural as is that of New York State. 
The immigration to Michigan is comparatively small. New York 
is the magnet that draws undesirable inhabitants, not only from 
foreign countries but from the other states as well. While, there- 
fore, it might be comparatively easy to find homes for children 
in Michigan among the farmers and inhabitants of small villages, 
it would not be possible here, with the vast number of children 
dependent upon public charity — ^24,000 in 1893. In New York the 
farming community would be swamped if all these children were 
to be turned loose upon it. 

Again, large numbers of these children are in no condition to be 
placed in homes. The feeble-minded, the cripples, the vicious 
must all be cared for permanently in institutions. Do the rea- 
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sons which impelled the formation and growth of the New York 
system still prevail? What would become of the foundlings 
without the magnificent institutions for their protection and care 
in New York city, and elsewhere about the State? We should 
have a repetition of the high mortality that existed before the 
founding of these asylums. There is need of enlarging private 
institutions for the care of the feeble-minded, the cripples and 
epileptics, for while the State is caring in a degree for some of 
these, it has not yet and bids fair not for years to come to be 
able to properly care for them all. There is still need for orphan 
asylums to take to their protecting care the helpless. 

Another phase of New York institutional work that could not 
possibly be performed by the placing-out system, is where homes 
are temporarily broken up by the death of the mother or the in- 
capacity of the father, owing to disease or accident. In such 
cases, children may be temporarily placed in one of these institu- 
tions and there properly cared for until the father is again able 
to earn a living, or the family life is resumed. There is still need 
of the private institutions because of their economic value. The 
fiscal reports of the State annually cry out against the expendi- 
tures for charities. What would be the outcry if the exi)ense of 
buildings, equipment and complete maintenance of all private 
charities were thrown upon the State? Thus, as before in- 
timated, the State still needs the assistance of the devoted men 
and women who are so self-sacrificing, giving of their time and 
means to alleviate the suffering and better the conditions of help- 
]?^ss childhood. 

Mr. E. Trott, of the Children's Aid Society, New York. — Mr. 
Folks, if I understood him rightly, stated that the New York sys- 
tem of placing out children was an experiment and on trial. As I 
have been engaged in that work for thirty-eight years and in that 
time have placed five thousand children in private families, I 
"would like to know how many years more are necessary in order to 
decide whether it is a success. I may say further that the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of New York has been engaged in the work 
forty-eight years, a suflBcient time to decide on the merit of the 
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plan, and during that period over 22,000 children have been pro- 
vided with homes, principally in the West. We have in the last 
two or three years been engaged also in placing children in New 
York State. We removed 223 children from institutions last 
year and placed about 170 of them in the State. To give you 
some idea of the result of the forty-seven years' experience of our 
Society, I have a little memorandum here that I prepared for the 
superintendents of the poor at their convention held in Rome, 
N. Y., last June. 

The work of the Society for the forty-seven years is as follows: 
22,121 were provided with homes, 5,090 having been taken from 
the public institutions which would have cost the State the 
amount of |529,360 for one year's board at the rate of |104 for 
each child. Now for the reeults : Out of that number there are 
j9 clergymen, 17 doctors, 22 merchants, 26 bankers, 34 lawyers, 
2 Governors of States, 1 United States commissioner, 1 member 
of Congress, a number of members of State legislatures, 81 
teachers, 450 in business, 946 in the army and quite a large num- 
ber who own their own farms. Only 60, so far as we have been 
able to learn, were arrested for petty crimes. I think, sir, with 
such an experience we need not say that it is merely an experi- 
mental thing, but rather the most successful way of benefiting 
children who would otherwise be left, to a great extent, to be- 
come our criminals. Most of our States, as well as some of the 
foreign countries, are adopting our plan of placing children in in- 
dividual homes. 

Mr. Francis H. White, General Secretary of the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren's Aid Society. — I think we can offer a few words of experi- 
ence, rather recent for history, but bearing upon this subject. 
About a year and a half ago the Children's Aid Society of Brook- 
lyn was asked by the Commissioner of Charities to take a number 
of children that could not at that time be accommodated in insti- 
tutions. We had no large institution for the care of children, 
though we had othef work like industrial schools, a newsboys 
home and seaside home, so that we were led naturally to adopt 
the boardingout plan. You have heard Mr. Trott speak of the 
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placing-out system of the Ohildren's Aid Society of New York. 
Their method is available only when parents or guardians con- 
sent to the surrender of the children for adoption, or until they 
are 16 or 18 years of age, but this boarding-out plan answers for 
those who need only temporary care. 

As to our methods: We search for homes either by personal 
application or by advertising. At first a large number of the 
applicants for children were from the city, but later a number 
came from the suburban towns and from the country. We pre- 
fer the suburban and country homes. These homes are first vis- 
ited by our agent, then inspected by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, and finally by the department of 
health, and if found satisfactory, a permit is granted by that 
department. After the children are placed, we are kept in touch 
with them by visits of our agents, by interviews with the parents, 
and by reports of the principals of the public schools which the 
children attend. 

We find these results in an experience of a year and a half: 
The children do not forget their homes; do not get entirely out 
of touch with their own family life. We all believe in the family 
life. It has been emphasized again and again in this Conference. 
The mothers and fathers have easy access to the children, visit- 
ing them, not at stated times, but whenever they wish under 
proper conditions. The children do not lose touch with the pub- 
lic schools; they are transferred readily from one to another as 
occasion may demand. About two hundred children have been 
committed to our Society, about two-thirds have been returned 
to their own homes, six have been placed in free homes, and two 
adopted. This shows that much the larger number needed only 
temporary care. I am aware of no reason why the children com- 
mitted to our Society should be different from others. We have 
kept track of their families, however, finding out when there was 
an improvement in their condition, and giving aid occasionally 
in re-establishing their homes. 

I believe most firmly, without any deep prejudice against in- 
stitutions in general, for I know that good work has been done 
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in them, that the better eystem is one that keeps the children 
in tonch with family life and returns the children to the family 
as soon as possible. 

Mifis WiNDEYBR, of New South Wales, spoke of the act of 1881 
and the amending act of 1896 in New South Wales, enabling the 
State to board out children. The children'^ relief act of New 
South Wales is so excellent in its provisions that she was grieved 
that no member of the Conference alluded to it. She urged mem- 
bers to study that act. The board is a mixed board of men and 
wom/en. 

Rev. Jacob Goldstein. — See, sir, how small is this world! I 
had remarked to the gentleman on my left that I must take an 
opportunity of describing the Australian system of "boarding- 
out" state children, never dreaming that there was any other 
delegate who could inform us on the subject. Imagine then my 
surprise to find Miss Windeyer here and to hear her remarks! 
Let me tell you who Miss Windeyer is. Her late father, Sir 
William Windeyer, was one of the ornaments of the Supreme 
Court Bench of Australia. Her mother, Lady Windeyer, was for 
30 years the most prominent of voluntary workers, and is one 
of the noblest, most admired, and most admirable ladies in New 
South Wales. 

In that colony, my bosom friend, Mr. Sidney Maxted, director 
of Government Charities, together with Sir Arthur Renwick, 
effected the complete hauleversement of the method of keeping the 
wards of the State. They took over 3,000 children out of asylums 
of every description. They boarded them out all over the coun- 
try. They are happily circumstanced with respect to the possi- 
bility of efficient supervision there because the railway -system of 
the colony is under the management of the central government. 
When I left Australia I was an ardent advocate of " boarding- 
out " for every child, irrespective of creed and nationality — ^but 
I am not so any longer. I have changed my mind since I came 
here. I am connected with a New York orphan asylum, a Jewish 
one. It is impossible to board out these children. You cannot 
easily board out children from a sectarian institutioin. It is true 
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they find it possible to board out Catholic children in New South 
Wales, and the boarding-out system has no more ardent admirer 
than the well known Cardinal Moran, whose reputation extends 
far beyond the boundaries of his own churelL But it would be 
impossible to board out Jewish children. The very raison d'etre 
of any society for dealing with Jewish children is the desire to 
keep them Jewish. We cannot do that unless we have Jewish 
homes. Jewish homes of the class in which we would care to 
place our children are not easily found. It is as our 
chairman stated in his address, entirely a matter of local condi- 
tions. In New York the conditions are different from those in 
New South Wales. It is impossible to dream of boarding out all 
children and for obvious reasons. Take the figures of the gentle- 
man who represents the Children's Aid Society of New York. I 
have in my mind a suspicion that seeing how many were boarded 
out in the West, he cannot tell what became of them. Super- 
vision could not be reliable from our point of, view. As against 
that let me tell you what we of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society's Home are doing. We have built a huge " barracks." 
It is overcrowded; we have 200 more than we ought to have. 
Yet we want to find room for 400 more! Within a period of 
nearly two years we have had no death. Now, go out among 
the rest of the community and find me any. other thousand chil- 
dren between the ages of three and sixteen in any social 
circle, among whom there has been no death in that 
time! Our children increase more than normally in physique and 
health. When they have reached an age when they can go t<J 
work, though still young enough to remain in our charge for a 
year or two, we find them situations and hank their earnings for 
that period so that we start them in life with quite a little fund. 
Mr. Geo. Blair, Superintendent of Outdoor Poor, of New 
York.— Mr. Chairman, I have attended the conventions of the 
Superintendents of the Poor for the past three years and this has 
always been an interesting subject. Mr. Folks is well equipped 
and well informed and has given us a very interesting paper. 
This problem is more or less solved. The Ohildren's Aid Society 
10 
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is not alone in the work of placing out children. The foundling 
hospital since it6 establishment, has sent away 40,000 children; 
the New York Juvenile Asylum has sent away as many, so has 
the Catholic Protectory, and other. Catholic institutions are plac- 
ing children in homes. The reason we have children in the city 
of New York in institutions is because circumstances con- 
spire to make it necessary to take care of these children, and 
none of them are in institutions, so far as the Dei)artment of 
Charities is concerned, but are proper charges, from destitution. 
You have also lo»t sight of the fact that the conditions in New 
York city are different. This is really a New York question. 
Rochester, Buffalo, Michigan, can easily take care of children in 
homes. But we are the dumping ground of destitution of the 
entire world. They are brought here by the ship load, not be- 
cause they want to come, but because they are brought by 
capitalists who wish to use them for cheap labor to destroy 
American labor, and the city of New York is obliged to house 
them. I suggested at the last meeting of the superintendents of 
the poor, that there should be no child committed by any court 
under ten years of age. No child should be labeled as a criminal 
because its parents are criminals or drunkards and not fit to be 
called parents. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, of the United Hebrew Charities. — It is 
an axiom in the medical fraternity that it is not only necessary to 
have a correct diagnosis, but it is necessary likewise to determine 
the history of the patient under consideration. I have been led 
to this thought by listening to the excellent paper of Mr. Folks, 
and by his statement that it is easier to determine how the sys- 
tem of New York has grown than to determine why it has grown. 
I feel bound to give expression to what I consider a peculiar and 
telling force, in developing opinion that dictates to the New York 
authorities to continue the course of procedure towards depen- 
dent children. I am firmly of the opinion that at the basis of it 
lies nothing but our own declaration of independence; that 
declaration to people of the old world that they could have the 
freedom here which was not given to the oppressed abroad. I 
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believe that this has brought to us for the last fifty years a lot 
of emigrant population^ made up not of the lame and the halt 
and the blind, but made up of your ancestor and my ancestor; 
brought here by the same impelling motive to enjoy life and 
liberty in a land which they knew would give it. The only solu- 
tion has been to place the dependent children of these emigrant 
families, where there were no ties of family to which we could 
appeal, in institutions, with the hope that in some definite time 
it may be poeeible to bring the child back again into the boeom 
of its family. 

Mr. Henry Schmitt of St. Joeeph'« Asylum, New York. — I have 
not heard a speaker advocate a perpetual separation of child 
and parent. The institution I represent has over 800 children. 
We have a placing-out bureau. They are doing a noble work in 
that respect They are fulfilling the wishes of the parents of those 
children that are in the institution. We allow the parents to 
come to the institution, and associate with the children and bring 
presents to them. The members of the board give once a month 
a lecture to these children on the practical aspects of life, so as 
to put them as near as possible in touch with the world. Our 
experience has been that boys who have been put into situations 
knew how to adjust themselves to them, because they had been 
taught how they must do so. 

OHILDBEN AS PUBLIC CHAEOES. 
By William O. Sohllman, M. D. 

I have been asked to prepare a paper on the causes leading to 
the commitment and surrender of children as a charge upon the 
public by parents and others; whether any of these canses can be 
removed and if so, how? 

It is scarcely necessary for me to dwell on the extraordinary 
importance of this subject, socially and politically. It is more 
particularly the offspring of the weak, ignorant and vicious, who 
swell the number of those who become public charges. On the 
skilful handling of these derelicts, the fiotsam and jetsam of 
society, depends in the largest degree whether the recruits for 
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the two great armies of paupers and criminals shall be increased 
or diminished. A& students of sociology we should remember 
that political economy should not be divorced from philanthropy, 
and that the truest philanthropy is the most selfish because it 
conserves in the largest degree the best interests of all. In 
settling these questions of cause and cure we are working not 
merely for numerical results, but most of all for such results as 
will render the body politic sound and wholesome in the largest 
degree. 

SOURCES OF ERROR IN REACHING RESULTS. 

In determining the causes producing child dependents in the 
State two methods are oi)en to us. First, a collective investiga- 
tion of the opinions of those who, from long experience in this 
connection, in some one or more departments, have become recog- 
nized experts. Second, by the exhaustive study and analysis of 
etatistical records showing the causes at work making children 
public charges. Both systems are subject to special fallacies of 
their own. 

Individual opinion is so dependent upon accidental circum- 
stances of heredity, education and local conditions, and so warped 
by special experiences and environment, that an individual opin- 
ion seldom becomes a final judgment. The kind of work en- 
gaged in also strongly modifies personal judgment. There are 
few workers in child-saving institutions but are largely con- 
fineS to one facet of the general subject. One looks at it from 
the point of view of the orphan asylum, another of the juvenile 
reformatory, a third from the anti-cruelists standpoint, and still 
another from that of the house of refuge. In each instance a 
somewhat distinct set of immediate causes is at work, although it 
must be conceded that the same remote causes, usually found in 
general social or political conditions, are influential in producing 
the various ills. 

On the other hand, the original data upon which statistical 
calculations are based, are seldom entirely reliable. Like the 
census, they are only approximate, and the method with which 
they are handled may produce entirely divergent results. Sta- 
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tifitical calculations are mostly crystallized lies. It takes a very 
eane person and a very fair one to handle statistics with entire 
equity to all sides, and to get the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth out of them. And yet in reaching a verdict concerning 
these questions we must rely largely on the numerical method. 

A& an illustration of the errors to be found in this latter 
method, I may be permitted to give a single pertinent instance. 
In the North American Review, fop July last, a writer, in a 
strenuous article strongly favoring the boarding-out or placing- 
out of the child-wards of the State, declares that Mafisachueetts, 
with a population of two and one-half millions, " has only 2,852 
wards to support.^' A letter of inquiry to a gentleman long resi- 
dent in Massachusetts, whose name is known as a student of 
social conditione the world over, brought a reply that that num- 
ber was incorrectly given, there being a total of 5,830 such wards, 
divided between State charges, 3,501, boarded by cities and towns 
in private families 1,109, in truant schools 424, and in city and 
town almshouses 796. This correspondent further claims that 
even more are dependent upon private charity, making at least 
10,000 who have not been reached by the State's scheme of foster 
homes. Another statistical statement, by this same magazine 
writer, is likewise challenged by another expert as regards Erie 
county in this State. We have no time to go into the matter. 
All three of these experts are undoubtedly competent and honest, 
but the results reached are very antagonistic. 

There are two other conditions powerfully modifying the value 
of local statistics for general purposes. One is very clearly 
pointed out by Mr. Momay Williams, president of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, in a letter to the Speaker. Mr. Williams says, 
(quoting his words): " In my judgment, a very great deal of the 
confusion now existing in the minds of persons interested in the 
care of children, arises from the fact that the experience of one 
locality is supposed to be applicable to all localities; that the 
methods of care, for instance, pursued in Philadelphia are equally 
applicable to New York and San Francisco; that Illinois and 
Michigan have the same problems to encounter as the sea- 
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board States. The truth is that in a country like ours the nativ- 
ity of the children will be one element, and that neither vice nor 
poverty of parents will be alone sufficient to explain in all locali- 
ties the reason for the necessity of maintaining their children at 
public expense." I believe that Mr. Williams is quite right in 
these conclusions. 

The other consideration which must markedly affect any statis- 
tical consideration of this subject is that while New York State 
has tended in her policy toward her child-wards to place them 
in a vast number of institutions created by public and private 
generosity, other localities, as Massachusetts and Illinois, are 
tending to minimize the number of such institutions, and to place 
all children, afi far as practicable, in private families. This must 
powerfully affect the causes operating to make children public 
charges, particularly as regards parents and others who seek to 
avoid their natural obligations by throwing the care of their 
children upon the community. There must naturally be a larger 
percentage of delinquent parents where numerous luxurious in- 
stitutions exist ready to receive their offspring, than in places 
like Chicago where they are forced to care for them in their 
own homes, or they are placed in other approved homes; or, like 
Cincinnati, where severe preventive measures are in vogue appli- 
cable to negligent parents whether possesised of legitimate or 
illegitimate children. 

As throwing light on this feature of the subject, Superintendent 
Hastings H. Hart, of the Illinois Children's Home and Aid So- 
ciety, writes me that he has noticed that " a good many parents 
try to shirk their parental obligations, but I think that the pro- 
portion in Chicago is very much less than in New York, for the 
reason that we lack the multitude of institutions which are 
willing to relieve parents of undesirable children. There are, I 
believe," he writes, " in New York over 30,000 children in insti- 
tutions, whereas, in Chicago, there are less than 4,000. The pub- 
lic subsidies to private institutions and societies for the care 
of children amount, I think, to |3,000,000 in New York, while the 
•corresponding subsidies amount to only |5,600, annually, in Chi- 
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cago/' And he adds: "The juvenile court established in Chi- 
cago last year sifts out these casea and inquires intelligently into 
the ability of parents, and the probation system enables the 
judges to put pressure upon people to carry out their own obli- 
gations." It is not my purpose to attempt at this point to de- 
termine the relative value of the two methods, particularly ap- 
plied to vicious and delinquent children. Each has stanch ad- 
vocates. Neither is it necessary to verify or disprove the exact 
accuracy of Superintendent Hart's figures. The broad general 
fact undoubtedly remains substantially as given. 

It has seemed to me wise to preface the discussion of the sub- 
ject matter of this paper with these general considerations, which 
show the caution with which we should accept any dogmatic 
statements, whether supported or unsupported by statistics. It 
is well to bear in mind these various sources of error, or divergent 
opinion, in forming a judgment on this subject. I do not know 
that any practical necessity exists for fixing the responsibility 
for causing dependency in the exact order of relative importance.' 
There are certain general causes operating to make children be- 
come public charges. Which of these causes are, however, of 
major and which of minor importance, is a matter of deep inter- 
est, particularly as it bears on their relative curability. 

THE CAUSES OP CHILD DEPENDENCY. 

At the outset of this investigation I addressed 48 letters of 
inquiry to persons presumably having large opportunities to 
study this question in its scientific aspects. These lettem were 
sent to the presidents or superintendents of most of the large 
Eiastem juvenile reformatories, houses of refuge, societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children, orphanages, charities aid 
societies, etc., of the United States. In response to the 48 let- 
ters 24 replies were received. Of these 21 gave opinions and 3 
confessed inability to form an opinion through lack of data. It 
seems fair to presume that of the 24, or 50 per cent., who did not 
reply, the large majority were without sufficient data. Of the 
21 who expressed opinions, but 6 were based upon exact sta- 
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tistics. The remainder simply gave impressions which, however, 
they did at my solicitation, and I wish to thank each for his 
courtesy in so doing. Of the 6 furnishing statistical statements, 
but 3 were based upon any considerable number of caees, and 
none of them were able to produce figures bearing directly and 
clearly upon the causes of juvenile dependence, other than that 
a portion of these correspondents found that orphanage, one-half 
or complete, furnished a very important percentage, and destitu- 
tion generally was the preponderating factor. Orphanage as a 
cause was variously given at a percentage as follows: Five per 
cent., 36 per cent., 50 per cent, and 60 per cent. Of the impres- 
sionist replies, 4 out of 20 gave the loss of one or both parents 
as the most prominent cause. One of those who based his opin- 
ion upon statistics gave intemperance as the principal cause and 
fixed the percentage for that at 39. The 3 correspondents basing 
their calculations upon the largest number of cases, 34,574 in 
one infitance, 17,236 in another and 9,824 in the remaining one, 
each gave destitution as the most prolific cause for children be- 
coming public charges. It should be remembered, however, that 
the term destitution, like the cloak of charity, covers a multitude 
of sins. The cause of the destitution is the point to be aimed at, 
for it may be due to sickness, loss of a parent or wage earner, 
criminality, laziness, mental or physical incapacity, etc. Some 
of these are curable, as sickness or laziness, while children de- 
prived of a home through the criminality or death of parents 
may be placed in a private family, and so permanently cease to 
be a burden to the State. In some cases the cause may be cured and 
in others the effect of the cause may be eradicated. Hence the 
necessity for definite statistics covering these points. 

Again reverting to my correspondents, I find that 5 of the 20 
impressionists gave intemperance the first place as a cause for 
children becoming public charges, and one each gives the first 
place to the following causes: viciousness in the child, density 
of population, illegitimacy, bad environment, shirking of duty. 
Three gave the second place to intemperance, and one each to 
carelessness, stepmothers, curable poverty, parental crime, social 
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iaequality, poverty, sicknesl3 or death. As third in importanoe 
among the causes I find given one each of insanity, lack of con- 
trol, intemperance, half-orphanage, abandonment by father, sick- 
nese and heredity. Superintendent T. F. Chapin, of the Lyman 
School for Boys, at Westboro, Mass., in a letter, states as his 
opinion that 50 to 60 per cent, of his children have lost one or 
both parents. The Bt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, President 
of St. Margaret's Home for Destitute Babies, Albany, classes ill- 
considered marriages, inadequate training and a low moral tone 
in society, encouraged by sensational newspapers and novels, as 
the most eflScient causes for dependent infancy as he finds it. 

Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, President of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, writes me that in his 
experience, " the principal motive for making children a charge 
upon the public by parents and others is usually the desire to be 
relieved from the expense of their support. ♦ ♦ ♦ Another 
and more meritorious reason for such commitments and surren- 
ders by parents," he states, " is some sudden casualty or acci- 
dent unavoidably reducing the family resources. The sudden 
death or prolonged illness of either parent throws an undue strain 
upon the other, who is frequently unable and unfitted to meet 
it. * * * Tilt n, again, the absolute inability of children to 
be restrained in many instances by parents and guardians from 
evil company and influences is another reason why commitments 
and surrenders are made.'' 

Mr. Homer Folks, Secretary of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation of New York city, kindly sends me an analysis of the 
latest statistics for children committed or surrendered to insti- 
tutions as public charges in New York city (boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx) during the two and one-half years ending 
July 1, 1900. He fixes the number of children committed for des- 
titution as 72.3 per cent., for misconduct as 20.7 per cent., and 
for faults incident to their parents or guardians at 6.4 per cent. 
The total number of children involved was 9,824. 

Dr. G. W. Goler, of Rochester, N. Y., in an interesting paper 
presented at the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
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tion, held at Grand Kapids, in 1896, showed that of about 10,000 
delinquents committed to the Western New York Infititntion 
from 1849 to 1895, nearly 50 per cent, of the boys and 63 per cent, 
of the girls had lost one or both parents by disease, divorce, sep- 
aration or desertion. Groler places intemperance in parents high 
among the list of causes which produce the delinquent child, and 
fortifies his position by quotations from Baer, of Vienna, and 
Grenier, of Paris, as well as by statistics taken from Dugdale's 
report and his own experience. According to Qoler's tables, in- 
temperance among parents has been a rapidly increasing factor in 
the life history of delinquent children in this country, and I 
should judge that the same statement applied equally to de- 
pendent children. 

Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, Secretary of the State Board of Char- 
ities, writes me that the total number of children committed to 
institutions in tie year 1898, for the State of New York, was 
17,236. Of this number but 1,5T5 were committed for delinquency, 
while 7,656 were committed for destitution alone, leaving a bal- 
ance of 8,003 who were received at institutions for miscellaneous 
causes. Mr. Hebberd calls attention to the extensive statistical 
tables of the late Prof. Amos G. Warner, given in his authori- 
tative work on "American Charities." Prof. Warner attempted 
a solution of the problem of the causes of poverty by case- 
counting. 

I regret that in the time at my disposal I shall be unable to 
further extend the detailed consideration of the causes for chil- 
dren becoming public charges. Likewise I shall not be able to 
discuss very fully the differential importance of these various 
causes or refer to the immense amount of collateral evidence, 
bearing more or less strongly, on the paints at issue. The bibli- 
ography of child-saving efforts is very extensive, but, unfortu- 
nately, fails to be of practical scientific value from a lack of 
exact data. 

DEDUCTIONS DRAWN. 

Prom the evidence which I have presented it would appear that 
the most important causes of children becoming public depend- 
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ents, taking the country at large, are, as relates to the parents, 
orphanage and intemperance. Poverty, .which is a most complex 
condition, is an almost constant product of these causes, and where 
not caused by the two agencies just cited, is usually produced 
in these cases either by ill-health or economic conditions. Shift- 
lessness and mental and physical incompetency are also impor- 
tant factors in producing poverty. The influence of fine and nu- 
merous institutions in seducing weak and unfortunate parents 
from their loyalty to their offspring should not be underesti- 
mated. The desire on the part of many parents to shirk their 
parental obligations is certainly fostered by an excess of such 
institutions, and is not, apparently, as commonly witnessed where 
these institutions are scarce. There are other factors which I 
must omit to mention for want of time, but I am convinced that 
those just specified are among the most important as far as they 
relate to the parental side of the case. 

As regards the children, the most important causes seem to be 
a weak or evil heredity, bad environment and faulty training. 
These result in poor development; and criminal misconduct or 
social inadequacy tell the remainder of the tale. These causes 
are largely back of the delinquency records of our statistics. 
Institutions have had a most important bearing on the after-life 
of the dependent child, as unfitting him for the care of himself. 
There has been a tendency to keep children too long in institu- 
tions, resulting in their becoming institutionized, concerning 
which we have heard so much. As one writer puts it: " From the 
systeni of constant espionage and guidance, and the reduction to 
mechanical routine of all the ordinary offices of life, the child had 
become dulled in faculty, unthinking and dependent. In the in- 
stitution he had been, during the formative period of his life, 
^a number,' and he 'ate, drank, studied, marched, played and 
slept in comi)anies, platoons and regiments.' " A whole class of 
boys has been found between 11 and 13 years old who had never 
brushed their own hair. Hundreds of girls now leave institu- 
tions annually who have never done any domestic service, or even 
made a fire or placed a kettle to boil. All these are turned on 
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the commrmity ultimately, wholly unfit for the duties of life, 
and often permanently incapacitated. Industrial training has 
done a great service for institutions, but nothing can take the 
place of the private family as the unit of the state and desirable 
soil in which to raise good and useful men and women. 

I do not wish to be understood as decrying institutions, or dis- 
paraging the magnificent work done by public and private chari- 
ties in New York State. The immense vested rights of these 
private philanthropies have come to stay, and it is well they 
have. Catholic and Protestant and Hebrew have each vied with 
the other in doing good and valuable work. In regard to this 
vexed and pressing question I vrill say frankly that I believe the 
policy of the future should be non-extension in the line of creat- 
ing new institutions, other than necessary reformatories and 
refugee, and that all efforts should be made toward building up 
and perfecting the methods in those we have. In addition to an 
elementary school education, many of these institutions may well 
consider whether or not manual and industrial training, of a 
practical and well-rounded character, should not be included in 
the advantages they offer the dependent child. In the mean- 
time, I believe that we should make every reasonable effort to 
limit the time that fully surrendered children may be retained in 
protective institutions, like orphanages^ and encourage their being 
placed out as soon as practicable in approved foster homes. 

REMEDIES suggested. 

As regards the cure of the causes cited, I wish I might quote 
from the many admirable suggestions made by many of my cor- 
respondents. The overwhelming agreement of all statistical 
evidence in regard to destitution^ or poverty, as being the 
most efficient cause of children becoming public charges is, I 
think, plainly apparent. In our analysis of this factor as to the 
cause of this destitution^ as far as it relates to this study, we 
have found the first places to belong, apparently, to orphanage 
and intemperance. These require each a different cure as do 
shiftlessness, lack of parental mental and physical capacity, and 
excess of institutions. 
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In the case of orphans and others who have become permanent 
charges upon the public, it would seem a sound economic and 
hnmane policy, as I have just said, to place all such cases as soon 
HB^ possible in private families by adoption, indenture, or other 
written or verbal agreement. The success of this method under 
proper supervision is, I think, definitely accepted as proven by the 
excellent results observed in Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston and 
elsewhere. 

The factor of intemperance would seem to refer itself to a 
support of the educational crusade so vigorously maintained 
against this great evil, and to legitimate and well-considered 
legislative regulations. Society must protect itself from the dis- 
integrating influences which threaten its integrity. 

The questions of shiftlessness and over-institutionizing the 
poor really interlace. I believe that the most persistent and 
vigilant efforts should be made by public officials to compel shirk- 
ing parents and guardians to do their duty. The Ohio and Chi- 
cago methods certainly deserve careful attention, and if a pro- 
longed trial of their efficacy demonstrates their permanent value, 
other States may well try them. Sections of the State could 
well afford to maintain a supervising agent who should scrutinize 
most carefully all commitments, not dependent upon delinquency, 
and systematically look after children who have been placed out, 
or who are retained too long in institutions. 

The question of the cure of poverty is too vast to be even con- 
sidered here. In the case of curable and non-curable poverty it 
might be well for the community, through both private and pub- 
lic agencies, to extend intelligent aid in the form of rent, grocer- 
ies, fuel, etc. A great many times such assistance will tide over 
an emergency and permanently keep a worthy family together. 
I would refer to some of the exceedingly interesting and more or 
less successful experiments in poverty-curing which have been 
tried in foreign countries, particularly in Germany, did time per- 
mit. Vice and cruelty, as distinct causes of child dependency 
are, I believe, so interdependent upon the conditions just cited 
as not to require separate consideration. 
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The child's side of this great question of public dependency, 
that is, where the child itself can be regarded as the causative 
agency, may be mostly summed up in the one word " delinquency^^ 
Industrial reforms in public institutions, and the early placing- 
out of dependent children, are rapidly caring for this aspect of 
the question. 

When we undertake to correct the fundamental causes of de- 
linquency as found in heredity, bad environment and faulty train- 
ing we strike a sociologic bed rock. There are many influences at 
work bettering social conditions, all of which should meet with 
proper encouragement. Among the most important are indus- 
trial training in reformatories, the regulation of the liquor traf- 
fic, tenement-house reform, the suppression of cruelty, George, 
Jr., republics and college settlements, improvements in the pub- 
lic school curriculum, public parks and playgrounds, a better^ 
social tone, and a constant propaganda in favor of reform meas- 
ures. I cannot go into these in detail. I do not think that 
students of sociology have, as a rule, recognized the value and 
importance of anti-cruelty work, as conducted by societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children. This work has become a kind 
of social sanitation. The President of the Board of City Magis- 
trates of New York city declared recently that this kind of work, 
^* more than anything else " had reduced the number of arrests 
in 1,000 of the population in that city in 33 years from 77.4 to 
49.3. Over 28,000 cases of cruelty to children were investigated 
in the United States last year by these societies, and over 29.000 
similar cases were investigated by the Royal Society of Great 
Britain during the same period. The importance and value of 
this work in improving child environment, and cutting oflf the 
recruits for pauperism and crime cannot, I earnestly believe, be 
over-estimated and should receive due credit. 

.There is another curative influence which I think should re- 
ceive attention. I believe that ethics and the proper conduct of 
life should be taught in our public schools. They are quite as 
important in fitting children for the duties of life a^ familiarity 
with the principles of geometry or the study of dead languages. 
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Let them be taught along with physiology and manual training. 
Physiology gives knowledge of our structure and its functions; 
manual training subordinates the body to the mind; ethical train- 
ing would make better citizens. If religioufi teachings are to be 
excluded from our public educational fiystem, at least let public 
duty and public morals find a place in the curriculum. Let ua not 
turn out a race of intellectual monstrosities, developed only in 
one direction. The permanency of our American institutions, 
and the evolution of a better state of society, depend quite 
as much on having the duties of the young taught them as 
upon purely mental culture. And I contend that the ideal stand- 
ard of social and political duty ranks higher in the character of 
the average public educator, be it man or woman, than it does 
in the average American home. This is particularly true of the 
unaseimilated mass of raw material for citizenship yearly sent us 
from other countries. 

At the outset of my studies of the questions involved in this 
paper I was struck by the entire inadequacy of the present 
forms of acquiring and keeping statistical records bearing 
upon the cause and cure of the ills of child life. Apparently 
most of those most interested are working blindly in the dark, 
meeting the daily problems presented with little thought of 
the larger principles involved, or a systematic effort to find 
the causes of dependency (compulsory or accidental) by actual 
records and the collective study of large masses of cases. There 
is certainly great need for improvement here, and I would ven- 
ture to suggest that committing magistrates and overseers of the 
poor be obliged by law to enter as a part of their record, the im- 
mediate and remote canses which lead in each instance to chil- 
dren beoomipg a public charge. 

In conclusion I would say that in the direction of educational 
influences affecting the social evils which we are studying, a very 
grave responsibility rests with the newspaper press of the 
country. While pulpit and home, school and philanthropy, are 
trying to their utmost to cultivate the moral side of the young, 
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and develop character and mental and moral equilibrium^ the 
newspapers open their columns, almost without exception, to all 
that tends to inflame and disturb an already too neurotic people. 
Heroes are made out of outlaws and law-breakers, the brutal and 
horrible are exploited without stint, the public prints become 
scandal scavengers. All this poisonous matter, tending to dis- 
turb the moral balance of the susceptible portion of the com- 
munity is made to percolate into the homes of the land, and there 
furnishes the daily mental pabulum upon which children are per- 
mitted to feed. Thank Qod there are some newspaper proprie- 
tors who will not prostitute their fellows and contaminate in- 
nocent youth, in the mad rivalry for a maximum circulation. 
This is a time for reform in American journalism, which, with all 
its enterprise and tremendous energy and great powers for good, 
is debauching society with its ill-considered moral services. Vast 
numbers of American newspapers have become open sewers, 
through whi<}h all that is vilest and most pestilential in life is 
allowed to flow. Is it not possible to be entertaining without 
being vile, and bright and interesting without sensationalism or 
mendacity? I appeal to the conscience and sense of public re- 
sponsibility of the newspaper press fraternity to take this matter 
under serious consideration and let the reform come from within. 
The newspaper proprietors of America have it in their power to 
develop the most tremendous motor force for social betterment 
which the world has ever felt. If they would but do their share 
in this world contest, the conflict would be shorter and more de- 
cisive. 

A conflict is going on, as of yore, between the forces of good 
and evil, but when we give an historical retrospect, the good 
seems to be slowly gaining. Great industrial and p<}litical forces 
are in conflict just now, and no one can tell what the outcome 
will be. Our duty lies in the present, and when we have done 
that, faithful to our highest consciousness of right, we may con- 
fidently leave the future of the child- wards of the nation to that 
power which makes for righteousness in our national life. 
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Discussion. 

Hon. John W. Keller, President of the Department of Public 
Charities, New York. — I have not had time to prepare an answer 
to Dr. Stillman's paper, which reached me only this morning. 
For obvious reasons I could read it only twice in the meantime. 
But having read it twice, and having heard him read it once, I 
shall undertake to use my ten minutes in commenting on it. I 
am glad that Dr. Stillman spoke so slightingly of his statistics 
in the beginning, because otherwise we might have been tempted 
to believe that there are really institutions where platoons of 
boys between 11 and 13 have never combed their own hair. I 
am myself somewhat s'uspicious of statistics. Indeed, whenever 
I am confronted with a great roll of statistics I am always 
haunted with the declaration I onee heard that there are " lies 
and darned lies and statistics." I should also hesitate before 
condemning institutions. I should hesitate and ask for some 
better authority than "Clinton 428'^ for the condemnation of 
all the institutions that I know. I was struck by the 
reference to Mr. Williams, president of the New York Juve- 
nile Asylum, because I know Mr. Williams and I know how hard 
he works in his institution. In my own work I know that I am 
prone to look at these questions from the standi>oint of the Com- 
missioner of Public Charities of the city of New York. I do not 
try to fit New York conditions to the conditions of other local- 
ities, and I know that the conditions of other localities cannot 
be fitted to New York. Therefore, to-night I shall talk from my 
own standpoint, and with views that have come to me from study- 
ing conditions in my own locality. 

Now, the first thing that I am convinced of is that there is 
no place for a child like home; that the best institution in the 
world is not as good as a good home. 

On the other hand^ a good institution is better than a bad 

home. We have heard much about the placing-out system and 

the boarding-out system and other systems. First and foremost 

in finding a home for a child, we must regard the religious prin- 

11 
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eiples of the parents of that child. The best Pi't>testaiit home 
would not be a good home for a Jew child, and the best Jewish 
home would not be a good home for a Catholic child. When we 
consider the scarcity of good Jewish homes and good Catholic 
homes, in comparison with the demand for homes for children, 
we find in jmrt the an-sw er to the question as to why so many chil- 
dren are in institutions in the State and city of New York. 

As to causes for commitment of children and remedies for 
thoee causes I could not determine from Dr. Stillman's paper any 
very definite plan of action. I think he reasons from effect to 
cause concerning the existence of so many institutions. The 
institutions are here because the children were here before the 
institutions. The necessity of caring for the children made the 
institution; the institution did not make the dependence of the 
children. There are eome abuses that have always obtained and 
still obtain in the matter of admission to these institutions. 
Laxity on the part of the committing power breeds in the com- 
munity a germ of paternalism that grows fast and spreads widely 
and engenders a feeling of individual parental irresponsibility 
that is destructive of the home and dangerous to the State. 
This ifi the thing that should be stopped. How? I think the 
answer is to be found in part at least in establishing in the city 
of New York a court for the commitment of children. Under 
existing conditions children are now committed for destitution, 
improper guardianship and incorrigibility. The courts may com- 
mit for any cause and the department of public charities may 
commit for destitution. Children may also be surrendered to 
institutions by their parents. This system of commitment is too 
diffuse. It lacks concentration and responsibility. What we 
need is a centralized system of commitment where proper investi- 
gation can always be made and submitted to the committing 
power before action is taken in the disposal of the child. In my 
opinion, commitment by surrender should be done away with al- 
together. That system is productive of more evil than good. 
The best machinery for commitment would be a children's court, 
where only the cases of children should be considered, and to 
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which no adult pauper or adult criminal should be admitted. 
In this way not only would the child be protected from the con- 
tamination of association with those grown old in vice, but a 
far greater benefit would be derived in the easy working of the 
machinery that would keep out of the institution those children 
that should not be sent there. In this connection, as Dr. Still- 
man eays, there should be a system of records not only of the 
commitments, but of the investigation in each case and of all the 
antecedent data discovered prior to commitment. I am satisfied 
that such a system would reduce the population of the institu- 
tions and would tend to kill the germ of paternalism that is un- 
doubtedly growing under existing conditions of commitment. 
As an illustration of how easy it was some time ago to have chil- 
dren committed, I have been informed by people whose veracity 
ifl unquestionable, that an Italian family having come to America 
and saved up some money, desired to go back to Italy for a holi- 
day, but considered it too expensive to take the children. There- 
fore, they placed the children in an institution, went off to their 
native country, spent the summer, came back, took their children 
out of the institution and resumed the felicity of the domestic 
circle. 

As Commissioner of Public Charities I am confronted every 
day with propositions to put their children into institutions from 
people who seem to have only this thought; the institution is a 
convenience to the general public; other people have their chil- 
dren brought up in institutions at the public expense, why 
shouldn't we? It is only a little while ago a man came to me 
who is earning $60 a month and wanted me to put away his five 
children because he said his wife had died, and he thought that 
that was ground enough for the admission of children into an 
institution. More astonishing yet was the fact that the author- 
ities of the institution to which the man wished to have the chil- 
dren committed, not only backed up his request, but begged me 
to grant it. That is the sort of thing that should be made im- 
possible. Men and women should be made to understand that 
they must be held to the strictest account in the responsibility 
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they assume when they become parents. No child should be ad- 
mitted to an institution as long as there is justifiable ground for 
keeping it out of the institution. A children's court in the city 
of New York, properly equipped and properly managed, would 
approximate, if it did not attain, this end. 

Dr. Stillman has made some reference to the luxury of ineti- 
tutions. I do not know any that are luxurious, but I do know 
some that are comfortable. Now, while I believe that a child 
should be kept out of an institution wherever it is possible, I 
also believe that the moment a child is admitted into an insti- 
tution it is entitled to all the comfort, all the attention and all 
the education it can get out of the institution. It is bad enough 
to be in an inetitution without being deprived of any of the ad- 
vantages that the best institution of to-day possesses. There- 
fore, do not make the institution worse. Keep it just as good 
as it can be made. 

The causes spoken of as legitimate causes for commitment are 
deficribed as poverty and crime. But poverty and crime are ef- 
fects rather than causes. These are conditions that warrant com- 
mitment, but there is something that makes poverty and crime. 
It is the causes of these effects that we should drive at. In all 
public treatment of charities and correction we deal too much 
with effect and too little with cause. What I should like to see 
would be an intelligent, concentrated attack uiK>n the causes of 
poverty and crime. One of these first cause®, and I believe one 
of the great causes of both poverty and crime, is the condition 
of the tenement houses of the city of New York. A child is 
brought to me for commitment; the father is in the penitentiary 
and the mother is dying with tuberculosis. The case m investi- 
gated and we find they come from a foul, filthy tenement-house^ 
where the landlord, in his greed, has crowded into his building 
every being that he can get into it. It is an incubator of poverty, 
crime and disease. I should like to see building laws that would 
tear down every tenement of that kind and replace them with 
lodgings for the poor, where they can get fresh air and sunshine. 
Disease perishes in fresh air and in sunshine. Crime sneaka 
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away at the approach of light. Poverty abhors strong bodies 
and clean minds. Take your tenement house, make its halls light, 
let in the sunshine and the air, and the immorality that hides 
there will disappear. Leave every corner a dark hiding place for 
some immoral thing and your hospitals and your prisons will still 
be filled. There are many other causes, many other agencies 
working at the roots of these evils. The day nurseries help, col- 
lege settlements help, everything that tends to purify the birth- 
place and the living place is helping, and it is the best sign of the 
times that these agencies are not only growing in number, but 
are growing in strength and in aggressiveness in the fight they 
are making. 

The claim is made that children are too long in institutions. 
This can be remedied by the action of the authorities. The in- 
vestigation should not end with the admission of children. It 
should be kept up throughout the stay of the child in an insti- 
tution. Whenever the proper time comes to take the child out 
of the institution, it should be done. 

The only point in Dr. Stillman's paper with which I take ab- 
solute issue is that in which he recommends helping families in 
their homes as a means of preventing the commitment of chil- 
dren. Now, if the help is to be given from private charity, it is 
all right. I have no objection to that. But the very moment 
jou fasten upon the public any systematized, stated kind of help 
for people outside of the institutions you sow a seed of pater- 
nalism that growfi continually. I have had full experience of that 
in the distribution of free coal to the poor of the city of New 
York. For three years now, under the new charter, it has been 
against the law to distribute free coal. Only once in three years 
was there occasion, in my judgment, for doing such a thing, and 
only once wae there a demand for it. That was in the blizzard 
of 1898. 

With reference to newspapers as a criminal influence, produc- 
ing conditions that lead to the commitment of children, I shall 
not enter into, it further than to say this: The newspaper pub- 
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lishes filth because it makes money out of it. If it could make 
more money by publiBhing church notices than prurient *^ per- 
sonals," it would publish the church notices. The only remedy 
for dirty newspapers is to refuse to buy them. When there is 
no more money in dirt they will become clean. 

The Committee on Time and Place reported through the Chair- 
man, Professor Mills, as follows: 

The Committee on Time and Platte recommend that the next 
meeting of this Conference be held in New York city, in the week 
preceding Thanksgiving, 1901. 

They further recoimnend that the Executive Committee be em- 
powered to change the place of meeting if it shall later be found 
expedient. 

On motion of Mr. Devine it was voted that the Thursday after- 
noon session should begin at 2 p. m. instead of 3 p. m. 

Dr. Sti'llman made a statement to the effect that a law which 
was i)assed in New York last winter repealed the exemption 
from the inheritance tax that had been enjoyed by allcharitable 
institutions and churches. He thought it was not generally 
known. He asked if it would not be proper for the Conference 
to pass a resolution to the effect that that section of the law 
should be repealed. The President ruled that such a resolution 
at that hour would be out of order. 

Adjourned at 10.45 p. m.. 

FIFTH SESSION. 

Thursday morning^ November 22, 1900. 
The Conference was called to order at 9.50 by the President. 
The subject for the morning was the report of the " Committee 
on the Mentally Defective ". The report was made by the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Dr. W. P. SjM^tling, Medical Superintend- 
ent, Craig Colony, Sonyea. Dr. Spratling conducted the discus- 
sion. 
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NEW METHODS IN CHARITY. 
By Wm. p. Spratlixg, M. D., Medical Superintendent Craig 
Colony for Epileptics, Sonyea, N. Y., Chairman. 
The State of New York, in 1806, had the sum of |19,323,245.42 
invested in the way of buildings and permanent improvements 
for the defective and dependent classes; classes that must always 
be cared for by the State. To care for this immense army costs 
the State |5,200,000 annually. The bulk of this goes to care for 
the 20,000 insane. The foregoing figures have increased since 
1896; but I use them partly because they are less astounding, and 
because they are the latest I was able to secure that gave the in- 
formation desired in a specific and definite manner. 

Pray understand at the outset that I am not opposed to State 
charities — indeed, far from it; but if better means can be devised^ 
at less cost, then I am firmly in favor of such better means at 
less cost. The question is: Can we care for the State's great: 
army of defective and dependent classes without lessening: 
the value of the care they now receive, and do it at less cost?' 
I ardently believe it can be done, and I will try, in the briefest 
manner possible, to tell you how. The means to be adopted come 
under the following heads: First, prevention; second, construe* 
tion; third, maintenance; fourth, pi'ox>er education. »i 

Prevention means placing legal restrictions upon the in- 
crease of the defective and dependent classes. That the State, 
or the go\-ernnient under which we live, has the right to do 
this there is not the shadow of a doubt. Just as society has 
the right to protect itself from any other invading foe that 
threatens the fabric of its social organism, by organizing and 
equipping armies, and by doing what fighting must be done, so 
it has the same right to make laws and enforce them, that will 
cut off or prohibit the ever-increasing army of defective and de- 
pendent people that must in time be cared for at the expense of 
the State. 

The next step is to appoint a commission the aim of which will 
be to frame laws designed to correct this growing evil. This 
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commission must needs go slowly; it must not make any more 
mistakes than possible; it must not bring down upon its heads 
the wrath of a whole people by drafting measures too drastic 
at the outset. It is harder, I know, to go upward and forward 
than it is to go downward and backward. Let progress be steady 
but sure, otherwise defeat of the entire scheme would be in- 
vited at the outset. Some states, I believe, have enacted laws 
to prevent the marriage and intermarriage of epileptics. 

The first thing, therefore, is prevention, and the first thing to 
carry out prevention is to prohibit the marriage and intermar- 
riage of defective, dependent and diseased people, people whose 
progeny, once created, are bound in the course of human events 
to become public charges. We see bacteriologists throughout 
the world toiling incessantly to devise means to prohibit the 
origin and the spread of communicable diseases, and I could 
give you a long list of men who are spending the better years of 
their lives in the study of means to prevent one disease only, 
such as tuberculosis, or yellow fever, or some disease of that 
kind. Let lis check, as well as maintain; prevent, as well as cure. 
Let us begin at once; this very winter. Let us appoint a com- 
mission to take up thi^ matter and drive it home. Action; in- 
tense action; vigorows and everlasting action is the only thing 
that is demanded. Set that at work, keep it going, and rightly 
going, you are bound in time to gain the point. 

The second point is construction. I do not quibble over 
terms, or fear to express conditions of the past. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that nine-tenths of the great public 
<;haritable institutions of this State that have been built in the 
past, have been built in the form of great, towering, mas- 
sive structures, more to satisfy a local pride than to create a 
suitable home for those for whom they were devised. This is 
all wrong. For the life of me I cannot understand why a person 
of feeble mind, or an idiot, or an epileptic should require a home 
one bit more colossal than that occupied by the ordinary well- 
to-do artisan or tiller of the soil. The argument is used that 
^ this building is for the State, and the State builds for keeps.'* 
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So do others who are thrifty and wise. The State should not 
build cheap or shabby structures, but it should build simple, 
well constructed homes. In five years' experience at the Craig 
Colony for Epileptics, I have come to know that suitable homes 
can be built for a vast majority of the State's wards at a cost not 
exceeding ?400 a bed; indeed, under suitable conditions, I am 
satisfied this might be further decreased. We are housing to- 
day, at the Craig Colony for Epileptics, 612 epileptics in build- 
ings none of which cost over |450 a bed, and more than one-half 
of which co«t less than |400 a bed. Nor have we built poorly, 
but we have built well. 

If the State has more than $19,000,000 invested in permanent 
buildings, and if it could reduce the cost of construction one- 
third, and if it is expending from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 a year 
for new construction, it could save at least $400,000 a year in 
new construction — which sum will go a long way towards main- 
taining those persons already ynder State care — by building sim- 
pler homes for these people. It is what they have been accus- 
tomed to that we wish to give them; it is what their condition 
demands; and there is no valid reason why any of them should 
live in expensive structures, costing anywhere from $1,000 to 
$3,000 a bed. 

The third question to be considered is that of maintenance. 
A great bugaboo, an unnecessary bugaboo, of great proportions 
and tremendous possibilities, has been raised over per capita 
cost. The result has been competition on the part of the 
various superintendents and managers of the great public in- 
stitutions to bring down their per capita cost lower than the 
per capita cost of some other institution. This is all wrong — 
disastrously so; let the charitable institutions spend what they 
need for proper and legitimate purposes; let them spend more 
money on the care of the acutely insane and less money on 
the chronic insane. This applies likewise to all the charities 
of the State. We have not yet learned to classify properly; or, 
if we have learned, we do not put our knowledge into practice. 
It is time that we begin. Let us separate the absolutely incur- 
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able and the hopeless from those that may be cured. Take the 
insane, for instance. I made a canvass of the 21,000 insane in 
this State last May and found, according to data given me by 
several enlightened superintendents, that fully 5,000 of the 
chronic insane living in the great State hospitals to-day could be 
colonized in small agricultural buildings on a vast tract of land, 
where far less money need be spent on their care. These super- 
intendents were heartily in favor of the scheme. 

I would advocate the colonizing of four or five thousand of the 
chronic insane in one vast colony; or two, if it is thought best. 
Build for them cheap, simple, but good and substantial homes. 
Organize the«e places just as the State hospitals are organized. 
Give them a superintendent, a good corps of physicians, nurses 
and attendants, and stint them in nothing needed for the comfort 
and welfare of their charges. Make them hives of industry 
and activity. Instead of the per capita cost of this number being 
|180 or more a year, I am confident it could be brought down in 
time to flOO a year or less. Then take from the difference some 
of the amount saved and build in connection with the great 
cities, or centers of population, like New York city, Albany, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, a psychopathic hospital, or 
reception hospital — or give it any name you choose, so long 
as you rob it of any designation that makes people feel that it 
is a place where lunatics are kept. Put into this building the 
best scientific brains that money can buy; equip it with the best 
surgical and scientific instruments, and all instruments of study, 
investigation and precision that are needful. Provide it with the 
best possible nurses; in fact, leave nothing undone that, properly 
used, will tend to bring about a recovery. 

Do not make these special hospitals too large; make them 
.•small; so small that, with a proper hospital corps, each man 
will retain his identity, not be merely a number. For New 
York city build, say, for 300 patients; for Albany, 100; for Roch- 
ester, the same; for Buffalo, 150. Let the acute and curable 
cases be sent there first for a year, or a year and a half; but let 
the period be elastic, not fixed. If they do not recover in a 
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reasonable time, then transfer them to the present existing great 
hospitals. Another advantage would accrue from the construc- 
tion of these buildings in or near the great centers of population. 
Physicians, who are graduated by the hundreds in all the great 
cities where there are medical schools, could use these patients 
as object lessons, as clinical material. The result would be that 
the young physician who goes out into practice would have a far 
better knowledge of diseases of the mind than the majority of 
them have to-day. This would aid vastly in the early treatment 
of diseases of the mind by the medical profession at large. 

This is how I would treat the matter of maintenance. Less 
money for one-fourth of the insane, and more money for a cer- 
tain per cent of the acutely insane, with the idea of curing these 
at the very outset, if possible. I believe that the teaching of 
pathology should be done in connection with these hospitals 
for acute cases. I believe all the scientific work done in con- 
nection with the insane should be done in these hospitals, and 
that as many young physicians as possible have the advantage 
of the hospitals. Build in connection with them dormitories in 
which physicians might live, so that they might be intimately 
in contact all the time with their difficult and important work. 

The next problem is that of education. The word custody is 
a most disastrous term applied to the charity wards of the 
State. It should never have been applied; now it is time to 
abolish it. Let us say that the charity wards of the State are 
under treatment, not under custodial care. .For many of the 
insane; for many more of the epileptics — we have 100 of them 
at the Colony to-day out of 600; for many of the teachable idiots, 
and for most of the feeble-minded, we need a better system of 
education; an education that tends to put into the finger tips 
of the individual taught a form of education that the individual 
can use in the acquisition of his daily bread. It is little less 
than absurd to attempt to force a |5,000 education into a $500 
brain; it shows a lack of judgment on the part of those who are 
doing it, and it results in practically nothing. The State should 
pay more for good teachers, and an army of teachers should be 
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created over and above that in existence at the present time^ 
To me, it is a pitiable and depressing sight to go through many 
of the great State institutions and see its charges lined up in 
long rows down the sumptuously furnished corridors, with 
folded hands; very few, if any, of them at work, and even those 
who are at work largely improperly employed under unskilled 
tutorship. With the proper education of those of the State 
charges who should be taught, I am «atisfied that thi® proper 
education would go far towards further reducing the per capita 
cost. 

To sum up then, I would recommend the following: 

1st. Prevent insanity, epilepsy, imbecility, idiocy and feeble- 
mindedness, as far as possible, by making it impossible for those 
subject to these infirmities to marry. 

2d. Build less expensive structures in which defective and de- 
pendent State charges shall live. 

3d. Maintain at less cost the cases that are chronic and incur- 
able, and, maintain at greater cost, stimulate to recovery those 
that probably can be cured. 

4th. Give those that ought to have it an education that 
they can use, either in the institution that cares for them, that 
the cost of their maintenance may be lessened, or that they may 
use in the outer world when they leave the institution; then the 
State has done its work well, and turned them back into the 
great business current, as near normal men and women as. 
science and art can re-create them. 

A paper on *^ The Duty of the State towards its Idiotic and 
Feeble-minded " was read by Dr. John F. Fitz Gerald, Superin- 
tendent of the Rome State Custodial Asylum. 

THE DUTY OF THE STATE TOWARDS ITS IDIOTIC AND 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

By John F. Fitz Gerald, M. D. 
Fifty years ago, on nearly this identical spot, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Legislature for the purpose of establishing an 
asylum for idiots. In the month of July, 1851, an act was passed 
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by the Legislature establishing the New York State Afljlum for 
Idiots. This bill was not passed without strenuous efforts and 
repeated failures in previous Legislatures, not on account of 
opposition^ I imagine, entirely, but because of indifference. The 
belief that idiots were capable of being improved was then offi- 
<;ially recognized for the first time in this State. 

How much credit was due Dr. Backus, who advocated an.d 
worked for the imssage of such a measure for years previoua to 
its enactment, and to Dr. Wilbur, who labored so long, so faith- 
fully and so successfully to demonstrate that the principle was 
not a chimerical one! How many the changes in organized chari- 
ties since those days! Instead of the New York Lunatic Asylum, 
we have thirteen or fourteen great State hospitals for the insane, 
with staffs of well-educated physicians to minister to the needs 
of the patients. Instead of the New York State Idiot Asylum, 
we have the Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren, with its large corps of teachers, all working harmoniously 
together for the improvement of the feeble-minded. 

Time has furnished changes in medical nomenclature as ap- 
plied to the idiotic. A distinction is now recognized between the 
idiotic and those higher in the plane of intelligence, and, as a 
result, the institution that was an asylum for idiots has become 
the institution for feeble-minded children. 

The distinction is properly made, in my estimation. The 
Syracuse institution was primarily an educational institution for 
children who were feeble-minded, and fulfils the purx)ose of its 
organization though it does not bear its original title. 

In process of time other propositions looking to the bettering 
and improvement of the defective classes have been urged on the 
Legislature with a fair measure of success. In 1878 the New York 
State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-minded Women was organized. 
It had been previously a part of the institution at Syracuse. To 
the New York State Custodial Asylum at Newark, was assigned 
the duty of furnishing feeble-minded women, during the child- 
bearing period, protection, both from themselves and from the 
licentious designs of members of the other sex. 
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In 1893, the Rome State Custodial xVsylum, then known as fhe 
Oneida State Custodial Asylum, was organized for the care of 
unteachable idiots, and in 1894 the act creating Craig Colony for 
Epileptics was passed by the Legislature, so that much progress 
has been made in securing enlightened treatment and care for 
our defective classes. Each of these institutions has its especial 
field of operations in the great scheme of organized charities. 

It is not the purpose of my paper to tell what has been ac- 
complished by the State in the past, but to call your attention 
to the necessity for further and more comprehensive action on 
the part of the State. The State has been bountiful in its pro- 
visions for the insane. Probably all of us remember the strug- 
gle which existed for years before the establishment of the State 
Care Act. The condition of the insane in the county institutions 
as reported by the State Board of Charities, the State Charities 
Aid Association and the Commissioner in Lunacy, was deplorable 
in the extreme, and was responsible for the final passage of the 
State Care Act. 

The opposition to the act was mainly on the part of county 
officials, who perceived that the removal of the insane to State 
institutions would be a serious loss of patronage. 

There are other classes of inmates in the county houses to-day 
that the county authorities are not clamoring to retain, and 
which they are anxious to be relieved of. These are the feeble- 
minded, the idiotic, the insane feeble-minded and idiotic, the epi- 
leptic feeble-minded and idiotic. 

The report of the State Board of Charities, which contains the 
most recent statistics^ available at this time, of these classes, in- 
forms us that on the first day of October, 1899, there were, in- 
cluding men, women and children, 1,154 idiotic and feeble-minded 
people confined in the city, town and county almshouse institu- 
tions. This large number of defectives is distributed among 61 
institutions in this State. These people are supported now at 
public expense under probably as many different managements 
as there are institutions. 

As stated before, the county authorities are anxious to be re- 
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lieved of the responsibility of their care. All of these 1,154 per- 
sons have been sent to the institutions in which they are eon- 
fined, presumably because they were without relatives who were 
able or willing to support them. 

Private charity accomplishes a world of good, but never, to my 
knowledge, has it assumed the burden of providing care for a 
large number of idiotic or feeble-minded. The work of caring 
for these afflicted ones has no attractiveness in itself, as they 
have, beyond question, the most repulsive types of humanity 
among them. Very few county and city institutions are properly 
equipped to care for them, and little or no effort is made in such 
institutions to improve them or utilize their abilities in occupa- 
tion which produces any remuneration for their maintenance. 
/^ j There are nearly as many reasons why they should be removed 
from the county and city institutions as there were for originally 
removing them from their homes. They become the butt of 
ridicule and often of blows from the pauper inmates of those in- 
; stitutions which are not provided with a sufficiency of trained 
attendants to properly look after them, and, as a result, they are 
also taught all the vile habits of the debased paupers. 
'5N[ Where there have been women of the feeble-minded class con- 
^^ \ fined in county houses, a number of instances have come to my 
notice where such women have given birth to one or more chil- 
dren, who, of necessity, become a public charge. We have had 
several instances at the Rome State Custodial Asylum, where 
mothers and their children, all illegitimate, have become inmates. 
The task of caring for this large number of defectives of neces- 
sity devolves upon the State, both for economical as well as hu- 
manitarian reasons. 

■ These classes, as I have stated before, are now cared for at 
public expense. If they were transferred to the care of the 
State, the State tax would be increased beyond what it is at 
present, of necessity, but the cost to the taxpayer would be no 
greater and would ultimately become lessened by removing to 
responsible custody all the women of these classes, thus prevent- 
ing further possibility of increase from such sources. If all who 
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r are now confined in public institutions other than State, were 

1 confined in two or three State institutions, the coet of supervision 

I would be reduced to a minimum. 

,-— I would respectfully urge upon you the necessity of committing 
(I' to State care, not only those now confined in county and city in- 
stitutions, but also those who are in their homes; especially if 
the parents are poor or in medium circumstances. 

It is in such families that a large number of children are us- 
ually found, and let me impress upon you the fact, that with but 
few exceptions, it takes more of the time of the mother to look 

■ after one idiotic or feeble-minded child than she is able to devote 
; to all her other children. In addition, each idiotic child as soon 

■ as it is able to appreciate anything, becomes a source of immoral 

■ 

! contamination to other children which is far reaching in its re- 
^^ suits. 
^ 'Are we not justified in asking that such cases be confined 
. where they cannot cause such direful effects? It would be well 
if these defectives could all be taken from the custody of their 
parents and such of them as could be improved and educated, be 
sent to a school for that class; the balance to be sent to a cus- 
todial asylum for life. 

When the child has received the training of the educational 
institution and is about to leave there, he should be transferred 
to a custodial institution; for, ladies and gentlemen, it is rarely 
that such a person i^ capable of maintaining him or herself in 
competition with normal humanity, while in the State custodial 
institutions, under suitable management and supervision, he or 
she becomes self-supporting, or at least is able to contribute 
something toward that support. The child who is now a burden 
and source of anxiety to its parents and a menace to the com- 
munity, becomes, eventually, a factor in earning its own main- 
tenance, wholly or in part. 

The condition of some of the cases which are presented for ad- 
mission to the Rome State Custodial Asylum is pitiable in the 
extreme when we see what they are and appreciate what they 
might have been if properly educated and trained. 
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You will^ perhaps, ask why this is not done now. The State 
maintains an educational institution for the feeble-minded 
^t Syracuse, a custodial asylum for feeble-minded women at 
Newark and a custodial asylum for idiots at Rome. The answer 
is at hand. The graduates of the Syracuse institution are re- 
turned to their homes or to the care of the county authorities, 
where the good results obtained at Syracuse are nullified within 
-a short time by lack of opportunity to apply the education and 
training received. 

Why are they not transferred to Newark and Rome, as sug- 
gested? Because both of these institutions are limited in their 
capacity, which is filled. They are, therefore, compelled to de- 
cline the reception of more cases. 

How is this condition to be rectified, fellow members of this 
Conference? The responsibility devolves upon you and upon all 
citizens of the State who are alive to the dangers, both moral 
and economical, of longer tolerating the neglect of this import- 
ant question. It is only by educating the public to a realizing 
sense of the situation, that we can hope to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the idiotic and feeble-minded of this State. When our 
legislators appreciate the economy of lessening the sources of de- 
generacy^ then only can we look for their assistance. 

None of us should cease our efforts in this campaign of educa- 
tion until every moral imbecile, every feeble-minded and idiotic 
person is provided with a home at the expense of the State. 
Then only can we hope to see a lessening in their number, true 
economy initiated. 

The proposition to confine all of these classes for life in an in- 
stitution may sound harsh and arbitrary. The reverse is true. 
W^hat is the lot of the average imbecile or idiot at home? You 
can all picture this condition from your own knowledge of him. 
But few realize what the happiness of the same individual would 
be in institutional life. His physical wants are supplied; he is 
among his equals and those who sympathize with him in his 
childish troubles. He has an interest in community life. His 
13 
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L dormant faculties are aroused bj healthful employment and 
school exercises. 

During his leisure moments, he is provided with sports and 
' entertainment within his comprehension. The satisfaction of the 
imbeciles with their existence in an institution has been im- 
pressed upon me during the last few years by the pleasure shown 
on innumerable occasions when they have returned from their 
homes after a short visit. The love, kindness and thoughtful- 
ness of their parents cannot compensate them for the joy of again 
being with their similarly afflicted fellow-beings. In fact, the 
institution has become their natural home to the exclusion of 
_any other. 

I trust that one of the results of this first Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction of the State of New York will be an awaken- 
ing of interest in the welfare of the most helpless classes of hu- 
manity^ the idiotic and feeble-minded. 

Discussion on Care of Feeble-Minded. 

The discussion was opened by Hon. Charles McLouth, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers of the State Custodial Asylum for 
FeeWe-Minded Women, Newark, N. Y. 

Judge Charles McLouth. — A man marries and takes his wife 
to his home. That is an admirable thing to do, yet it does not 
conclude, but only commences his duties. To that point the con- 
templative paper of Dr. Fitz Gerald has brought the State. Shall 
it leave there all these idiotic and feeble-minded persons, imbecile 
more or less, who need not more a home than care; not more 
proitection from the winds than from designing men, cormorants 
and politieians? 

It has been my pleasure in common with you all to listen to 
that paper, but I have been allowed to study it in advance, and 
it is so direct and so obviously true upon the single duty which, 
from so wide field of exploration is charged upon the State, that 
it admits of no discussion. I suppose it is not the paper, but 
the subject, which is to be discussed. I venture to starft 
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where Dr. Fitz Gerald has left off, and add — Care, bv whom? 
Shall they be housed in asylums, custodial or other, or how shall 
care be administered? Of course, by delegated authority. What 
then shall that be? 

For almost the whole of the institutional life of the State it 
has been considered proper that a few men, or women, of the lo- 
cality where a particular institution was located should be 
selected, who, for one and another reason, would take the place 
of trusteee, or as the word m now, managers. 

The institution being localized it was regarded as belonging 
to that local horizon. The trustees lived there. The institution 
was there. There were men there, from blacksmith to minister, 
ready to gather up the shekels of the State as they rained from 
the State property, and so, why not? 

That the property is not located somewhere else is somebody's 
misfortune. That it is in our town is not our fault. Therefore 
we will do as any other town would do, and " do it fust.'' 

Perchance, by some misadventure, some trustee comes in from 
a little outside. He listens with amazement to the doling out of 
jobs, from a postage stamp to the erection of a building. Every- 
thing goes to one hopper and comes to one basket, and .as he 
wonders, and by and by tentatively suggests, " Isn't there any- 
body else in this county or State who can, and perhaps would 
like to do that kind of work or furnish that material, or who 
might give us a bid ?" he is silenced by a gathering frown that 
floods all the directors' quarters, which says more sharply than 
words, "Why, don't you know that this institution belongs here?" 

This localization grows to be an alarming evil. It fosters 
"pulls". It develops local improvements, costly to the State but 
free to the inhabitants. It makes high local markets and scat- 
ters cheap material. It goes into politics. It makes legislators^ 
and they, in turn, furnish appropriations. It farms out inmates 
at the lowest rates, and employs local labor at the highest. It 
grows and grows until it becomes a scandal to the State. But 
the State Board of Charities as it viewed the disturbance de- 
vised the remedy, and, in recent years, it found an attentive ear 
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in the executive chamber. The remedy lies in the refusal to 
localize a majority of the board of managers. The cry is made 
wifth a genuine appearance of alarm, "You are increasing ex- 
penses and making diflBcult the meeting of managers!" Be it so. 
If you are losing at the spigot, you are saving all around the 
chimbs. You are bringing new blood into each management. 
You are inspiring each locality with the ideas of the whole State. 
You are creating confidence that the institution is running for 
the benefit of the inmates, rather than the outmates. And when 
yoiu develop this — project, if you please — ^to the extent that every 
institution of the State finds among its managers a representa- 
tive of every judicial district of the State, you have placed a pre- 
mium upon the care of your ward, and disarmed scandals, and 
minimized abuses, and lessened costly investigations and reduced 
irregularities, and heightened the sense of public responsibility. 

Discrimination, A proper classification and careful discrimina- 
tion of those who are entitled to the benefits of the various insti- 
tutions, as one is related to another, is of the highest importance 
in refereiice to the benefits to be derived by any ward. The line 
may be close and indistinctly marked between the feeble-minded 
and the insane, or between the congenitally depraved and those 
of crimanal tendencies, but it exists, and it is the business of 
the State to seek it out, for care is provided for ea^ih, and each 
should be in his or her proper place. Ill assorfinent of persons 
will betray the beet defined system. 

Every week I reject applications for admission to the Custodial 
Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women because some medical man, 
who has assumed to certify, has not with the slightest circum- 
spection pointed out the mental condition of the applicant. 

Choice of Employees and Attendants. An energetic sifting out 
of employees and attendants, with prudent and systematic pro- 
motion, holds a high place in the duty of the State. Of these 
there are two classes, — the good, and the good-for-nothing. There 
isn't much " middle-of-the-road '' here. But frequently one class 
is retained with about as much readiness as the other. These 
wards and waifs are entitled to the best, and the State pays for 
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it, and favoritism, or sympathy, or the overlooking of listlessness- 
and inattention and carelessness, or want of obedience, or lack of 
the highest moral character, has no place here; and that board 
of managers fails in its duty,- to an almost criminal extent, which 
refuses to place high the line and exact to it implicit conform- 
ance. 

And there should be some supervisory power here. There are 
many reasons which tend to induce managers or superintendents 
to either retain or release employees to the prejudice of institu- 
tions. An employee of years, who has given faithful service, 
draws strongly upon the sympathies, and often induces reten- 
tion beyond the capabilities of usefulness. And sometimes 
reasons, which do not reach beyond a freak, cause the loss of 
valuable service. I submit this as a claim for careful considera- 
tion. 

Protection. Thds involves much : air, and light, and heat, and 
food — as good as the managers have at high dinners there — and 
attention, and employment — ^to those of some capability, and they 
are more than at first appears — and diversion, and amusements, 
and music, and religious service, and educational facilities of 
various grades, and books, and toys, and water without limit, and 
hygienic coimideration, and sanitary skill, and all the safeguards 
that cover as well inside habits as outside interference, and treat- 
ment that reaches the affections as well as the appetite, and the 
conscience as well as the behavior. 

Tact. Not many years ago we were running after inmates of the 
Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women all the time. They 
jumped from windows, they broke from restraint, and they re- 
sorted to every artifice to get away. To-day there is not one of 
four hundred and twenty girls, who has a minimum of reason^ 
who could be driven from its walls, and, if removed, they are only 
happy if they may come back. 

Miss Mary Vida Clark. — If the State did about twice as much 
for the feeble-minded the result would be infinitely greater, for if 
they are neglected they increase in geometric proportion. Every 
year that the State puts off making complete provision for this 
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class it seriously increases the work it will have to do when it 
does get around to it in earnest. That the State is not doing 
nearly all the work it should do for the feeble-minded and idiotic 
is obvioufi to all of us who visit the poor in institutions or in 
their homes. In the first place, any one who visits almshouses 
must be impressed with the fact that there are hundreds — ^Dr. 
Fitz Gerald says eleven hundred — feeble-minded or idiotic in- 
mates of county and city almshouses who ought to be in State 
institutions. Any one who visits children's institutions is im- 
pressed by the fact that almoet every such place has a number 
of feeble-minded children who are not being greatly benefited 
by the schools of the orphan asylums and who ought to be sent 
to an institution for the special instruction of that class. Then 
take an institution like that of Newark; if the State were doing 
all it should, practically every one of the women at that insti- 
tution would have come from Syracuse, but in point of fact very 
few of those Newark women have been Syracuse pupils. On the 
contrary, the majority have been mothers before they came to 
Newark, and have never had, until pretty late, the protection 
they should have had from childhood:. Outside of the iustitu- 
tiond, the idiotic and feeble-minded are not reached to any great 
extent. Dr. Carson told me he had to be very careful about ad- 
vertising in any way the Syracuse institution, because he would 
be overrun with applications. They have to be careful about 
distributing their annual reports or letting the institution be- 
come too widely known, because they could not take any more 
people than they have, and what is the use of having people want 
to come when there is no room for them? As it is, they keep 
most of the applicants waiting six months or more, at a period 
when instruction is most important and essential. 

Dr. F. Park Lewis. — There is one point which I hope will not 
be passed by without the Conference taking action upon it in re- 
gard to the institution of some legal preventive measures. I 
hope a resolution to that effect will be passed. A second point 
I wish to refer to is the necessity for classification in educational 
institutions which really have to do with defectives. In the in- 
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«titutions for the blind there are those who are idiotic. There 
«eems to be no place for those who have complicated defects. 
There should be some place for them. 

Mr. C. V. Lodge. — It is a fact that we are embarrassed trying 
to provide for those between the ages of two and ten. We do 
not know what to do with them. And while we receive the 
.greatest courtesy from Dr. Fitz Gerald, it does not help us out 
in our work. We are at our wits' end to know what to do with 
this class. I should like to ask if any one has had experience in 
trying to board out this class of cases. 

Miss Margaret Windeyer, formerly of New South Wales. — In 
New South Wales they do not board them out directly, but they 
found that by putting eight or ten of them -under the care' of a 
matron, in a fruit-growing district, in a perfect climate, that 
many children from two to ten became fitted to board in selected 
families. Homes could be found for nearly every child, when 
the child was made ready for the home. 

Mr. William B. Stewart. — It is true that the institutions for 
the care of the feeble-minded and idiotic are overcrowded, and 
that several hundred of these unfortunates are now cared for by 
the county almshouses. It is true that many feeble-minded and 
idiotic are maintained in private charitable institutions and 
should be cared for by the State. It is also true that the insti- 
tutions at Syracuse, Rome, Newark and Sonyea can only be en- 
larged by State appropriations. The State Board of Charities 
can only recommend that the State make appropriations for the 
enlargement of these institutions, in order that they may re- 
ceive all of these defectives now under county or private care. 
Some of these recommendations receive favorable consideration; 
others do not. As a net result, it may be said that about one- 
half of the sums which should be appropriated for increased ac- 
commodations in the State institutions is voted each year. If 
the superintendents of the poor and the board of supervisors of 
the counties of the State should work together to secure the pas- 
sage of the appropriation bills as introduced at the instance of 
the State Board, appearing before the finance committees of the 
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Legislature, and otherwise acting in support of the State Boards 
their action would be most valuable and might secure adequate- 
State appropriations for this purpose. The State Board of Char- 
ities invokes their help to this end. 

Dr. Bpratling. — That is an admirable suggestion. I hope all 
the supervisors will consent to it. When Craig Colony was- 
opened we had a record of 771 dependent epileptics in the Statei 
We have received 845, and I was advised by the State Board of 
Charities that after a ceneus was taken there were found to be 
775 waiting admission. They seem to literally spring up out of 
the ground. 

Mr. McLouTH. — You can not board out feeble-minded women 
any more than you can farm them out. You may board out epi- 
leptics, but you can not do it with these imbecile persons. The* 
only way is for the State to furnish facilities for their housing at 
these asylums. We have at Newark, drawn by the State Ar- 
chitect, a plan of eleven buildings in a circle, conformable to the 
suggestions of the State Board of Charities. Two of them are 
built, and we are building more as fast as we can, but we can do- 
nothing without money. The whole thing rests with the Legis- 
lature. 

Dr. Spratling then introduced Dr. Peter M. Wise, as one whO' 
could speak with authority, since he had been formerly superin^ 
tendent of the Willard State Asylum and also of the St. Lawreilce 
State Hospital. He had likewise been for five years a commis- 
Bioner in lunacy. Dr. Wise prefaced his paper on five years' co- 
operative experience of the State hospitals for the insane, and 
the po^s-ibility of applying this system to other State charitable 
institutions, with the following words: 

Dr. Wise. — The chairman made some excellent suggestions and 
I can only commend them, but I am afraid that in one or two- 
points he may have conveyed a wrong impression. In speaking 
of the appearance of the wards of hospitals for the insane he 
drew a picture which I think would have applied ten years ago, 
but I do not think it applies to-day. Industries in the hospitals- 
have increased^ and although they are not what they should be 
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they are constantly elaborating, and the records of some hospitals 
indicate that eighty per cent, of the insane population are em- 
ployed in some way at times. Another thing is that the matter 
of per capita is apt to be misunderstood. The per capita usually 
^ven is the average. It does not show what is spent on the 
acute and upon the chronic separately. Take an ii^titution for 
^ thousand patients with a per capita cost of $3.50, it does not 
mean that that amount is spent on each patient, but it is the aver- 
age computed on all patients. There are hundreds, I may say 
thousands, of patients in the State hospiitals who are self-sup- 
porting. There are very, many who are giving a return to the 
^tate equivalent to that of a skilled workman, while there may 
be other cases that are costing the State $25 a week for treat- 
ment. 

In my paper I have taken for granted that you are 
familiar with the legislation in the State with regard to the in- 
sane. Up to 1892 the insane were cared for by the State and 
-counties, the State providing for more than half and the rest 
were in county asylums and almshouses. The second report of 
the State Commission in Lunacy gives the condition in some of 
the almshouses as the Commission found it, and it was terrible. 
The State Charities Aid Association also investigated and it was 
this association which began the struggle for State care. I want 
to speak of one person to whom is due the credit, I think, for this 
great struggle which has resulted in the improved condition of 
the insane to-day. As the name of Dorothea L. Dix is in- 
dissolubly connected with the history of the improvement in the 
•care of the insane in the middle of the century, so I think the 
name of Louisa Lee Schuyler will always be connected with im- 
provement in the care of the insane of New York. (Applause.) 

Dr. Wise then read the following paper: 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM FOR CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS: CAN IT BE EXTENDED ? 
By Peter M. Wise, M. D., President State Commission in Lunacy. 
The State by its sovereign power has, through many years of 
legislation and various statutory enactments, created a vast 
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eleemosynary system, which is supported by public taxation. It 
represents in the aggregate an enormous expenditure in its crea- 
tion, and a vast annual expenditure in its maintenance. In ad- 
dition to the institutions maintained independently by the State^ 
are others created and supported by municipalities and counties, 
and by voluntary contributions or endowments. Fundamentally, 
they are all a tax upon the people. If we go no further than the 
firet named class we have sufficient material for our present con- 
sideration. When I said the State had created a " system " I 
spoke incorrectly, for it is not strictly true. The State has 
rather built up a large number of units without system, and it is 
only in recent years that any order has been evolved from the 
more homogeneous units. Enough experience has been gained, 
in respect to the various institutions which it has maintained, 
from these few years of experimentation upon which to base 
larger endeavor if not to systematize this vast business which 
the commonwealth has undertaken in behalf of the welfare of 
society and the taxpayers. If any combination of capital was to 
conduct its business as the State has done in the past half cen- 
tury, and in a degree is doing at the present time, it would soon 
disorganize, or at least fail to earn dividends in the present era 
of competition. 

The purely commercial aspect of the problem which besets the 
State in dispensing its benefactions through its various institu- 
tions, is one thing; the ethical relations of the State to the com- 
munity in which the institution is located, is quite another; yet 
the two aire inextricably mixed, and ever will be as long as local 
influence and management are paramount. I can well remember 
a locality which had been barren of so-called State patronage 
until an important institution of the State was awarded it, which 
the community appeared to estimate as a due reward for the 
persistent majorities which this section had given to the party in 
power. Hence, it was claimed by many well-meaning persons 
that its construction ethically belonged to local contractors, and 
the furnishing of its supplies to resident merchants. If provision 
of material and labor were open to wide eompeitition what pos~ 
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Bible benefit would accrue to the community from its location? In 
the location of unite also, the geographical element, or the fair 
difitribution of plums, cuts a greater figure than important or 
essential sanitary requirements, or proximity of supply to de- 
mand. A not infrequent argument is based on " our turn." How 
many sad examples of this divermon of public funds from public 
needs may be iseen in this fair State and in others! FV>r these 
errors^ moreover, it is not political favoritism which should bear 
the blame, for it enters in small degree. It is rather community 
interests against the welfare of the whole commonwealth, re- 
gardless of party, which prevents theapplication of scientific meth- 
ods as well a© common sense in the settlement of the State's im- 
portant business. Equitable distribution of pat;ronage on a geo- 
graphical basis has done more to pervert the primary designs 
of the people than any privileges dispensed by the party in power. 
There are too many illustrations patent to every member of this 
Conference to require the naming of names or localities. We 
see them from Lake Erie to Montauk. If then, the ethical de- 
mand of communities is to be an element in the State's business^ 
its perfection and simplification are impossible, and it is now pro- 
gressed as fair as can be reasonably hoped for. With the 
determination of these important questions^ as well as the ruling 
of practice and expenditure placed in conservative managing 
bodies having ample power and freedom from local interests and 
prejudice, great gain may be anticipated. 

One of the chief efiPorts toward systemization of its business 
was the State's combination of its various hospitals for the care 
and treatment of the insane into a system under the direction 
and supervision of a State commission. By endowing this Com- 
mission with extraordinary powers it made it possible to coalesce 
the several institutions — now fourteen in number — ^into a con- 
crete whole, and to establish a system which may be properly 
so-called. It gave the power to enforce co-operation, and I desire 
to emphasize my belief that co-operation can never be gained 
advantageously without enforcement. Formerly each hospital 
was independent of the other, and was governed by individual 
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theory, or tendencies, the executive head practically dominating 
the management through the managements' dependence upon 
him. It must be admitted, however, that this did not lead to 
abuses in any great degree on account of the superior talent the 
management, as a rule, were fortunate in selecting and retaining. 
But the opportunity existed for notorious practices, and there 
was no restraining power short of the courts and legislation. 
With the uniting of the institutions under a commission having 
executive as well aa reportorial powers, there were at once begun 
co-operative measures, which, although not yet accomplishing 
possibilities, have resulted in a gain that establishes the wisdom 
of the Legislature in its creation. 

It is now, broadly speaking, five years since the State, with 
the laws transferring the New York and Kings counties asylums 
to the lunacy system, under the provisions of the " State Care 
Act," gathered under its care and support all the institutions 
maintained for the dependent insane. This law, which will ever 
stand as a monument of the progressive spirit of our common- 
wealth, was revolutionary in its treatment of supervision and 
management of the institutions within the jurisdiction of the 
State Commission, by transferring from local boards of managers 
to the Commission powers which had heretofore been held by 
the former, especially the power of directing and determining 
expenditures. It must be admitted, in light of custom and prac- 
tices which had held from time immemorial, that the functions 
bestowed upon this central supervisory body seemed arbitrary if 
not autocratic; yet legislative requirements submitted the acts 
of the Commission to such clear public view, as to make a safe- 
guard far exceeding any previous checks on a public service. Be- 
sides the institutions, in which every dollar expended has its pur- 
pose, its purchase power and its application intimately known, 
two other departments of the State government supervise ex- 
penditures, and have a power of control. The writer admits a 
former skepticism as to the advantages which would accrue from 
this great change, now, in the light of experience, wholly re- 
moved. As before stated, the power of enforcing co-operation 
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bafi proved to be the most valuable, I believe, of all the functions^ 
bestowed upon the Commission. Metaphorically speaking^ the 
hospitals have put their heads together — ^perforce perhaps — have- 
reasoned together, have instructed each other, and, finally, have 
done. for all what has seemed by consensus of opinion and experi- 
ence to be the best for any one. The principle has been that if 
a certain process is advantageous on Long Island it should be of 
equal advantage at Buffalo, and although there are exceptions 
to this rule, they are marvelously rare. It is almost incredible 
how widely the hospitals differed from each other in administra- 
tive detail, when it is considered that the functions of all were 
precisely alike — when the creation, the purpose, the design and 
the practice of all were to the same ends; and it cannot be said 
that in time they would have come together, and would have- 
perfunctorily reached the same results as now obtain, for expe- 
rience shows that no progress had been made in that direction 
during all the years when opportunity existed. It is not my 
purpose to criticise the former administration of State hospitals, 
for this would mean, in my estimation, undeserved self-criticism. 
I believe there were institutions as economically administered 
and as purposeful before as since enforced co-operation; but I do 
mean, and I state it fearlessly, that the average, the whole, has 
been leavened by the best found in each, and herein lies the 
meat of the whole matter. Apply what is best to all. Formerly 
each builded largely on its own experience. Now the best 
wherever found is applied to the whole. 

A very potent argument, and one which I personally used with- 
out success, was the claim that uniform and enforced practices^ 
were subversive of original and independent improvement, re- 
form and advance by smothering all ambitious effort in arbitrary 
rulings. I have had experience which leads me to withdraw this 
claim. No ambition can be more elevating than the desire to 
devise practices which have a merit sufficient to enforce their 
adoption by virtue of it. It has been shown that a progressive- 
executive officer may apply his reforms more widely and effec- 
tively, at least those which pass through the crucible of criticism 
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that now purifiies every proposed measure submitted for the 
State hospital system. 

The most valuable feature of co-operation, in my estimation, 
is experience — or rather the applied results of experience. In 
8uch combinations as are represented by a large State hospital 
or any large charitable institution, we have all the operations of 
-an independent community, governed by rules and regulations 
which are the outgrowth of experience. Both economy and 
€?fficiency depend largely, if not wholly, upon the value derived 
from experience, and although there are well-established rules 
and methods which in a sense are dogmatic, there are constant 
changes and modifications which experience proves are valuable 
and desirable. If the institution depends upon its own experi- 
ence for lessons, its progress is necessarily slow; but if a large 
number of units each contributing its share of " errors made by 
neglecting obvious truths," the collective resultant has a value 
in proportion to the number participating. In the days now 
happily never to return, a State asylum was sufficient unto itself, 
and would continue the employment of some method which the 
experience of a neighboring institution, perhaps a few miles 
distant, had rendered obsolete. The " State Care Act " provided 
for the association of executive officei's, and for monthly — now bi- 
monthly, conferences of medical «iui>erintendents and managers 
with the Commission. These conferences are really experience 
meetings, and have been productive of much good. The admin- 
istrative officers bring their burdens to this meeting, and lay 
down their failures and successes as well, before their brothers, 
for advice as well as lessons. They often go away enlightened 
and relieved, thankful for this opportunity. If a question arises 
it receives the consideration of a large number of individuals 
best prepared to solve it, and if a solution is not forthcoming at 
the time, each takes it home for experiment and the subsequent 
collective experience seldom fails to settle the most vexatious 
inquiry, and all benefit alike. In other words, the most skilful 
employment of the joint-stock principle is involved in this co- 
operative system, and affords the most extensive application of 
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experience, which is collectively gained from the phenomena of 
hospital management. It may perhaps truly be said that occa- 
sionally universal application of a rule evolved from a mass of 
experience, results in a loss to some individual hospital or unit. 
But political economy teaches that what is lost in separate effi- 
ciency is far more than made up in the greater capacity of the 
whole, or\in united action. That the compensation of united 
endeavor has been ample in the lunacy system of New York, re- 
sults prove beyond cavil. The capacity of co-operation, which is a 
peculiar characteristic of civilized peoples, tends to improve by 
practice, and becomes capable of assuming a constantly wider 
sphere of action. John Stuart Mill states ^* there is no more cer- 
tain incident of the progressive change taking pla<;e in society, 
than the continued growth of the principle and practice of co- 
operation." 

It is customary to spell the success of an undertaking with 
dollars and cents, and this is particularly true in the work of 
charity and reform, or where the taxpayer's policy is frequently 
influenced by the rates. An apt illustration of this was the 
serious attitude in which legislators discussing the proposed 
" State Care Act " brought out an opposition founded upon 
economics, because it cost the State f3 per week to maintain 
an insane person which some counties were doing for f 1 and 
even less. The quality of the doing seemed unimportant. Well, 
for this class more particularly, I am pleased to report that the 
per capita cost for the insane in the State institutions has been 
reduced under State care more than |50 a year. For the year 
previous to the State assuming charge of the maintenance of the 
insane — 1892-93 — the annual per capita cost was ^216.12. For 
the year beginning October 1, 1896, which is also the beginning of 
the five year period under consideration, the annual cost was 
$195.52 per capita. For the last fiscal year ending September 
30, 1900, the annual per capita cost was f 165.36. In Wisconsin 
where the State lends its support to the county system of care, 
the State pays the counties f 156 per year for each patient, ex- 
-clusive of clothing, and several other items which are included 
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in New York's expenses. Adding the average annual cost for 
clothing in New York, to the amount allowed the counties for 
maintenance, Wisconsin is paying |3 per year for each patient 
more than it costs New York for its high standard of hospital 
care and treatment for all its insane. If computation is ex- 
tended to the aggregate saying which has been largely effected, 
I claim, by the present well-developed system of New York's 
lunacy dejmrtment, based upon co-operation, and taking the 
number of insane now under care and treatment — approximately 
22,000 — the annual difference between the first and the last of 
the five years just completed, amounts to $663,520. But, if we 
take the annual per capita cost of the insane for 1892-93, or for 
the year previous to the State's assumption of the care of all the 
insane under the " State Care Act," as a basis of comparison with 
the present cost of maintenance and the present number under 
care and treatment, the State is saving over f50 annually for each 
patient, or an aggregate saving for the year of f 1,114,520. If 
figures have any reliability at all, this is a saving in the sense 
that the State is paying this amount less than it would pay if 
the former rate had been maintained, and it is plausible to infer 
that the former rate would have been maintained under the 
former system. It is reasonable to ascribe the change in rate as 
due to change in methods and management. The difference in 
cost of material for the period named is too small to be accounted 
a factor. 

It is not possible in the limits of this paper, to detail items of 
the saving methods based on co-operation, but brief reference 
is admissible, I believe, to representative efforts towards econ- 
omies as well as to improvement in quality of supplies and ser- 
vice. The communistic plan of division of labor was early recog- 
nized, by establishing at one of the State hospitals a coffee plant 
lor roasting and grinding and a spice grinding plant, the latter 
not so much for the sake of economy as to ensure a pure product. 
An examination of the spices in use at the hospitals at a given 
time, when prepared condiments were purchased, showed a 
variety of adulterations, although stewards had not been re- 
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stricted in purchasing other than pure goods. In several in- 
stances actual ingredients gave no indication of the name of the 
condiment. Now there is an assurance of a pure product while 
the cost has declined almost 50 per cent. Ooflfee is now purchased 
and imported, ground, and difitributed to all the hospitals from 
this central plant, with the result that a quality has been main- 
tained at grade Eio 3 as against former grade Eio 7, and used in 
common by patients, employees and oflScers, with great satis- 
faction, and has effected a saving of f24,000 per annum in ex- 
penditure. If the improvement in quality is considered, the sav- 
ing may safely be computed at $50,000. With the exception of one 
employed person supervising the process, the labor is performed 
by patients. At another hospital soap of all grades is manu- 
factured in a well-equipped modern factory for all the other hos- 
pitals. Here also there is the advantage of supplying an un- 
adulterated product, besides reducing the annual per capita cost 
from f 1.14 to f 0.60, or from a total expenditure for soap during 
1897 of 123,648.19 to f 13,102.86 for the last fiscal year. Another 
hospital makes butter for several of the neighboring hospitals, 
purchasing the milk from local dairymen for the purpose. The 
printing for the entire system is done at two hospitals with well- 
equipped oflQces, using patients as compositors. There is an- 
nually some addition to the common interests in the line of manu- 
factures, invariably with an improvement in quality and reduc- 
tion in cost An advantage almost equal to reduced cost and 
improved quality, is the employment which these various indus- 
tries provide for patients. There is no more effective diversion 
for the insane than agreeable employment, and one of the great 
embarrassments in the past — and in some degree now — has been 
the paucity of resources in the hospitals to this end. It is need- 
less to multiply instances where co-operative methods have led to 
supplying this deficiency, as well as to saving. Perhaps the 
feature of the co-operative system which has given the best 
economic results has been the joint contracts for standard sup- 
plies. These contracts have been executed by committees of 
officers from the several hospitals usually for periods from three 
13 
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to twelve months, and based npon the widest eompetitioiu 
Specifications have been perfected, and the system is now so well 
established as to become a routine function, disposing in an 
effectual manner of the embarrassments arising from purchases 
by individual hospitals, and dispoeisng of local insistence of pa- 
tronage. This eystem,]n short,has precisely the advantages which 
might be expected to accrue from a central purchasing agency, 
without its possible embarrassments and probable dangers. In 
addition to the pecuniary result, it has given the greatest satis- 
faction in establishing a standard of supplies, which is reliable 
and uniform. A few items will illustrate the saving which has 
resulted under the joint contract system. Before its inaugura- 
tion the per capita cost for tea was 45 cents, and for the past year 
it was 39 cents, with a higher and uniform standard. The per 
capita cost for crockery and glassware has been reduced from 38 
to 20 cents. Incandescent lamps have been purchased at about 
25 per cent, less than the separate hospitals could purchase for, 
etc. Without dwelling further on the question of expenditure, 
it may all be summed up in the contrast of the total per capita 
cost at the present time, and that previous to the co-operative 
period. 

An experiment in closer co-operation than has heretofore been 
attempted has recently been adopted by five hospitals in and near 
New York city. They have formed what might be called a co- 
partnership for the purchase of supplies. They have but one 
purchasing officer, whose office is in New York city and whose 
function it is to purchase all the supplies for the five institutions. 
It is assumed that practically the same kind and variety of sup- 
plies are used by them all, and the only labor in addition to pur- 
chasing for one institution is in the quantity bought. As this 
officer is relieved from the other services required of stewards, he 
is able to give more attention to purchasing; has the opportunity 
of watching the market, and taking advantage of commercial 
fluctuations. It is also intended that he shall maintain a bureau 
of information for all the other hospitals in the department; 
instruct their stewards from time to time of opportunities which 
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the markets oflfer, and act for them if occasion demands. This 
officer will be prepared and equipped to answer inquiries 
promptly and to the best advantage, and thus relieve the stewards 
from embarrassment, loss of time and transportation expenses. 
It may be asked why this co-operative plan is not adapted to all 
the institutions in the department, but at the present time such 
an arrangement is neither feasible nor desirable and may never be. 
Moreover, the joint contract system effects the same economical 
results which could only be hoped for by creating another great 
Institution, and escapes its possible dangers. There can be no 
reasonable doubt, however, that its application to the institutions 
named will give economical results besides other advantages, 
although it has not yet passed the trial period and is not an 
established innovation. 

You may assume with propriety that results are not to be 
measured by dollars and cents, or expenditure alone, but can be 
determined only by the standard maintained in comparison with 
its cost. This is quite true, and in reply to such a criticism I 
state it as a fact which is quite evident to the informed, that a 
higher standard of care and treatment for the insane has been 
reached in the past five years, coincident with a decreased cost 
I may, perhaps, give a more definite impression of progressive 
results in our State hospitals under the present as compared with 
the former system, by quoting the words of several of the medical 
superintendents of these institutions. It is also apropos and due 
to these officers to state, that their loyal and persistent aid has 
been the chief element of success in the mutual system of hos- 
pital administration. They form a scientific and progressive 
body of men, of whose services the State may justly be proud 
and grateful for. It is their exceptional competency that has 
made the New York institutions the cjmosure of other States and 
countries. The replies quoted are in response to an inquiry of 
superintendents for an approximate estimate, in percentages if 
possible, of improvements in service and administration in their 
respective hospitals, regardless of cost, or more particularly since 
1896 under the State Care Act. One superintendent after detail- 
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ing the great improvement effected in construction, equipment 
and extraordinary repairs, says:- "The medical service of the 
hospital has been greatly improved in many directions. A larger 
force of physicians in proportion to the number of patients is 
employed; ward visitation of patients is more frequent and more 
systematic, and the records are much more scientific and ac- 
curate. The force of employees directly engaged in the care of 
the sick has been increased and large individual liberty granted 
the patients, with the result that they are now much more com- 
fortable. In place of three or four general night watchers, there 
is and has been maintained a complete night supervision of the 
wards with nurses in sufficient number on duty to attend fully 
to the needs of the patients under their care, etc. ♦ • ♦ i 
think a conservative estimate would place the improvement above 
fifty per cent." 

Another superintendent boldly declares that " Since the * State 
Oare Act ' went into effect, the general standard of the hospital 
work has improved more than fifty per cent." 

Another superintendent of a hospital which has always been 
renowned for its high standard of care, with its former cost for 
maintenance 75 per cent, higher than it was for the last fiscal 
year, writes: " In my opinion, the service in the State hospitals 
has improved fully 50 per cent. So far as this hospital is con- 
cerned, I would arrange the improvement as follows: (1) The 
recovery rate has steadily risen despite the fact that we now 
receive all sorts of cases and do not transfer the unrecoverable 
ones as was formerly the case. j(2) Attendants are better trained 
and do better work than ever before. (3) Restraint (mechanical) 
has been entirely done away with, and seclusion is scarcely ever 
resorted to; but despite these facts there is greater quietude and 
better order than under the old system. (4) A great deal more is 
being done than ever before in the way of furnishing employ- 
ment and entertainment for the patients. The parole system is 
used to a greater extent and open doors are found on many of the 
wards. (5) Improvement in the manner of keeping case-records 
has resulted in increasing the powers of observation and expres- 
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sion on the part of the nurses, and has relieved the medical 
officers of a great deal of routine clerical work. Scientific ap- 
pliances and instruments of precision have been freely supplied, 
and an ophthalmologist and dentist have been appointed. All of 
these changes have tended to bring the hospitals for the. insane 
up to the level of the general hospitals, and to improve the 
purely medical work of the institution. (6) The quality of the 
food has been improved. There has been a vast improvement 
in dining-room appliances and in the manner of preparing and 
serving the food. (7) Marked improvement has also takeu place 
in the method of bathing, the spray bath having been substituted, 
wherever possible, for the old tub. Taking it all in all, I there- 
fore feel safe in saying that the general improvement may be 
placed at 50 per cent." I may add to this testimony, that the 
items of improvement named by this physician, apply in some 
degree to all the institutions in the department. 

Another superintendent, whose experience covers the old and 
new, and who fought the present state of things conscientiously 
and persistently as the beginning of the end of all that was good 
and high and lasting in the then existing condition of the institu- 
tions for the insane, says: " In all that pertains to the care and 
treatment of the insane, whether it be in structural provision, 
equipment, a high standard of repair, nursing and personal at- 
tendance of patients, the medical service and scientific inquiry 
and observation, the personal liberty and diversion of patients, 
and all that tends toward their cure, contentment and comfort; 
the quality, the preparation, the nursing and the adaptation of 
food to the physiological and curative needs of the insane, the 
clothing of patients, and in all other things, this hospital has 
progressively and steadily advanced its standard under the pres- 
ent system, and I truly believe this applies as well to all the 
other hospitals in the department of insanity. If this state of 
affairs is taken in connection with a steady reduction in the cost 
of maintenance until the average per capita expenditure has 
reached |165 per annum, including transportation from the home 
.to the hospital and to the home again, it is not an exaggeration 
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to say there has been a gain of more than one-half in general 
results." 

Another, of shorter experience, says: "As I have no real in- 
formation as to methods and administration prior to 1897, it 
hardly seems I am capable of giving you the precise information 
you want. However, I can say this, that judging from my ex- 
perience and hearsay evidence obtained here and from officers 
and employees, I think the standard of care at this institution ha« 
steadily advanced, and when I look at the old round settees which 
we used to have on the wards, wards that were without adorn- 
ment, and for many years with whitewashed walls and with 
wooden beds almost impossible to keep free from vermin, and 
with the testimony of the older employees that the diet has im- 
mensely improved since the new order of affairs, I cannot but 
think that there is a great change for the better at this hospital." 

The accomplished superintendent of one of the most recent 
institutions, writes as follows: "When I came here in 1896, I 
found the organization and its management up to the highest 
standard. The hospital had been built and developed along 
broad lines, far in advance of anything that had ever before been 
attempted. My greatest ambition was the maintenance of the 
standard as I found it, rather than its progression, yet it must be 
evident that under the co-operative system there has been a 
decided advance. The united purpose of the hospital and your 
Commission has made it possible to improve the service, the diet, 
personal attendance or nursing and the standard of repairs, at a 
greatly diminished cost, and I believe this was made possible 
only under the present perfected system and its careful adminis- 
tration. I know that nothing in the way of improvement has 
been disapproved by you and your associates, when it has been 
demonstrated that such would add to the efficiency of the hos- 
pital. Nothing that would conduce to the recovery or comfort 
. of the patients has been refused by your Commission. We have 
added variety and capacity to our means of diversion of patients, 
which is one of the potent elements of treatment; the diet has 
been improved in quality of material and preparation; we have 
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added to our laboratory work and to more skilled methods of 
diagnosis, with ample allowances for instruments of precision; 
improvement in case-records, in standard of nursing and care of 
patients, in medical attention, and clinical study of cases 
has been marked. The training school has advanced its 
standard. I might go on enumerating items of improvement 
which have followed co-operation between the hospitals and the 
Commission, but will content myself by saying that in my estima- 
tion there has been an advance in the standard of from twenty to 
thirty per cent. This, too, does not take into consideration the 
reduction in cost of more than twenty per cent. One feature of 
co-operation which I desire particularly to mention, is the joint 
purchase of supplies for all the hospitals. 'Diis has not only 
been satisfactory from an economical standpoint, but has, 
further, given the greatest satisfaction by establishing a standard 
of food supplies." 

But why should I detain you with reiteration of testimony all 
to the same end? There is no diversity of opinion. All ob- 
servers reach the same conclusion from our comparatively short 
experience in mutual helpfulness. Help each other, instruct 
each other, all learn from the experience of each and each judge 
wisely from the experience of all, might well be the motto of 
executive officers of all institutions of charity, reform and cor- 
rection. The lunacy department is trying to apply these precepts 
in a practical way, and in doing so has reaped a reward for the 
State and its beneficiaries far in excess of anticipation. 

But like the wise merchant who keeps his greatest bargain for 
final exposition, I now refer with pride to the great food studies 
which have engaged the department and the State hospitals for 
the past few years, under the guidance of the greatest living 
authority on physiological nutrients — Prof. W. O. Atwater. 
Here is where co-operation plays a strong part, in dove-tailing 
experimentation so as to complete a perfect whole by uniting 
the work of each on separate lines. It is lamentably true that 
the scientific study of diet for the insane has heretofore been 
quite neglected. The soldier, the workingman, the pauper and 
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the prince, all have had their food requirements analyzed and 
established, but the insane never. It is a pioneer work beset 
with diflBculties under ordinary conditions, but the discourage- 
ments which would otherwise be a barrier, under the co-opera- 
tion established in this department, are quite neutralized. The 
planting of this neglected seed is already giving promise of a 
rich harvest. It is also gratifying to know that the benefits to 
be derived from this work will not accrue to New York or to 
this department alone, but will radiate to other States and 
countries, and advance the work for other defective classes. 
Like the enlightenment which any scientific advance creates, ita 
beneficent results are not confined to any epoch or locality. 

Not only in the maintenance of the hospitals has the plan of 
co-operation been successful. In providing buildings and the 
perennial improvements and extraordinary repairs which are not 
technically included in maintenance, there has been a marked 
decline in expenditure, with increase in effectiveness. Building 
accommodation with its full equipment is now provided at less 
than f500 per capita, which is more efficient than former con- 
struction at five times this cost. 

Perhaps the richest fruit of mutual labor in this department 
hais grown from co-operative effort to improve the service, and 
more especially that of personal attendance upon the insane. 
Heretofore, praiseworthy attempts have been made by several of 
the hospitals to give systematic instruction to attendants in 
nursing the insane. A requirement of the "State Care Act" 
was the maintenance of a training school in each hospital, and 
further requirements of the Oommission resulted in establishing 
uniform standards in curriculum and examinations. The effect 
of this can be seen to-day in a large proportion of the ward at- 
tendants as trained nurses; and trained, moreover, by a strict 
two years' course of study and observation in nursing of bodily 
diseases as well as diseases affecting the mind. Many of these 
nurses have gone out into communities in competition with the 
general hospital product, and in no instance, to my knowledge, 
with failure. The medical officers of one hospital will examine 
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the nurses in another and throngh this co-operative means the 
standard is becoming quite the same in all and is progressively 
improving. The frequent references to features worthy of praise 
in any hospital, in the bi-monthly conferences of superintendents, 
and through them to their assifitants and nurses, arouses a 
healthy spirit of emulation which has an inspiriting effect easily 
observed in comparing the service in hospital wards of to-day 
with those of the former time. I do not mean to imply that there 
is absolute uniformity of standard excellence in all the hospitals, 
but it is much nearer this than could be hoped for under any 
other treatment. A strong feeling of helpfulneee to one another 
has been engendered in the several institutions, which lends to 
them all a common interest in good results. A very noticeable 
result of improved nursing has been called to my attention for 
several years past in my official visits to hospital wards and ex- 
amination of patients. This is the comparatively small number 
of complaints of personal abuse made to me by patients. It is 
now quite an exception to hear one, and I am always convinced 
when such complaints are persistent that there is something de- 
fective in the personal service. The time-worn excuse that com- 
plaints are founded upon delusions is now seldom offered. Even 
if they are, the well-trained psychiatric nurse will know how to 
allay in the largest measure the apprehensions of the patient. 

The scientific work of the hospitals has felt the impetus of co- 
operative effort, and is practically united by a central institute 
which guides and directs scientific inquiry to a common and 
united purpose. Much has already been accomplished and much 
more is hoped for, in the methods now in course of maturing, to 
advance the knowledge of the causes and pathology of the one 
disease which removes the human characteristic from mankind, 
and which thus far has been the most clouded of all diseases our 
kind is heir to. In this one feature alone there is justification 
for union of means to attain a well-defined purpose of the State 
in the creation of its hospitals for the insane. If the same sys- 
tem could be applied to the "agglomerate of opaque confusion,'* 
which resides in the great mass of eleemosynary creations, sup- 
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ported in one way or another in this great commonwealth, what 
a gain might be anticipated. I do not believe the experiences 
of the State hospital system are unique or marvelous. It is what 
common sense would lead us to expect. It is precisely the same 
meth^ practiced by carefully managed' organizations built up 
for gain. The business man knows there is nothing more 
abortive of success than disunion of effort of the several parts of 
a commercial machine. The State hospital system has been 
called a " trust," and it is in the sense that it is a trust committed 
by the State to the care of ite agents. In its colloquial meaning 
it embodies the best features which are, in brief, the application 
of means to effect the greatest good to the greatest number. 

And why cannot co-operation be extended to all other institu- 
tions maintained for the defective and the wayward? As far 
as the institutions maintained by the State are concerned, the 
extension of the system is simple and practical. The civic and 
endowed institutions present the embarrassment of a great 
variety of mamagement and forms of institutional government. 
Union of any kind would depend upon a voluntary giving up of 
more or less independence. Yet, properly applied effort among 
the various charitable institution© of the cities, might result in 
knitting them closer than they now are. For instance, the 
larger cities could have an organization looking to the more ma- 
terial welfare of their institutions than is now afforded by the 
charity organization societies; or the functions of the latter could 
be enlarged to embrace executive powers in a small degree, sub- 
ject to the action of the several managing boards. The estab- 
lishment of a bureau of information and help, for the thousand 
and one practical questions which now have a thousand and one 
different means or ways of solution, might be a step in advance. 
Every institution receiving municipal aid could be forced into 
co-operation, but endowed institutions must be coaxed into sub- 
mission. It is doubtless a troublesome question how to Induce 
the several institutions to help each other by combination of 
interests. If I have convinced you that co-operative effort is val- 
uable, as shown by the experience of the State's Lunacy Depart- 
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ment, I have accomplished my purpose, and content myself, in 
conclusion, with the broad statement that like planting and culti- 
vation will produce an equally rich harvest in all institutional 
work for charity, reform and correction. 

Discussion on Co-opbration Between State Hospitals. 

Dr. Eugene H. Howard. — The statement in Dr. Wise's paper 
cannot be controverted, consequently it is my privilege to add 
testimony that co-operation between the State hospitals for the 
insane in New York State has been of benefit to the service and 
to the patients. 

For years, ten or more, large institutions for the care and 
treatment of the insane in this State had worked on this great 
problem on independent lines, each striving, studying, experi- 
menting, hoping to keep abreast or in advance of the other in- 
stitutions of like character in the world. They unite their efforts 
and join forces under a common leadership. The law of the 
State holds them all in line and prevents desertion. The details 
are worked out in monthly conferences. Free discussion and 
at times friction removed the rough places and resulted in 
greater adaptation of means to the common purpose, namely, the 
sensible €ind skilful care and treatment of twenty thousand pa- 
tients deprived of liberty and home relations because they had 
lost the proper use of their minds. 

In the whole range of medical work, the improvements in re- 
cent years in the treatment of the insane is rivaled in only one 
other department, that of surgery. What wonder that each hos- 
pital had its own peculiar points of excellence, and could voice 
through its superintendent and managers in jointl conference 
thoughts of practical value to others! What wonder that no 
single hospital had in every department grasped and put into 
use all the new features of excellence that dawned upon the 
medical profession and the philanthropist so rapidly! What 
wond^T that each hospital had made mistakes and stood ready 
to warn its confreres in joint conference! 
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Let me recall one of the notable conferences at which the 
Insanity Law was considered pro and con, section by section, 
before it was introduced to the Legislature, a notable conference 
indeed, impracticable in other states and countries, where this 
co-operation is not established. The Statutory Revision Com- 
mission, the Lunacy Commission, the superintendents of the 
seyeral hospitals, specialists in neryous diseases, experts in med- 
ical jurisprudence, in psychiatry and neurology who had for 
years experienced the practical diflBculties of caring for the public 
insane of the State, met in deliberate conference to consider the 
bill which became law, and which has served as a model for 
other States. 

Without co-operation it would hardly have been possible to 
have inaugurated and carried on those studies of food supplies 
which under the guidance of Professor Atwater have already 
attracted world wide attention. The detection of adulterations 
in foods and supplies for the patients, and the adoption of means 
to prevent them, were out of the reach of any single institution, 
while with co-operation such protective measures are possible, 
yes, comparatively easy. The business corporations had learned 
this lesson; the State hospitals have profited by the application 
of the same principles. The frequent opportunity for personal 
consultations in private conversation by the officers of the several 
hospitals has formed no small part of the benefit derived. A 
plan of treatment or a change in classification or a method of 
procedure new to a certain hospital presents itself as worthy 
of trial. In a few days in the regular order of events the officers 
of that institution have an opportunity to learn in personal con- 
versation the experience of other hospitals in connection there- 
with, and the question is no longer experimental. These private 
consultations at times rival in value the formal conferen-ces. 

Let me remind you that the effects of insanity are not confined 
to the afflicted persons, but are matters of public interest for 
each member of the community. Such patients are a menace 
not only to their friends and relatives, but to others. When the 
State hospitals have focused their joint efforts upon their care 
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and treatment they have only made a beginning in the work 
which is by right expected of them. We innst aim to lessen 
their present numbers and retard their increase. It is the duty 
of the State to seek for causes of insanity, and so far as possible 
to remove them. 

I contend that co-operation among State hospitals increases 
the probability of success along these lines. It has already been 
demonstrated that like causes operate to swell the number of 
epileptics, idiots and criminals. Is it a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to suggest that other defectives found in the reformatories 
and in the State schools have been in many instances dwarfed 
by the same causes, and to reason therefrom that from the physi- 
cian's and philanthropist's point of view, identical problems un- 
derlie the great mass of humanity in need of charities or cor- 
rection? 

I have already alluded to a few of the common benefits of co- 
operation among the State hospitals, taken at random from a 
long list, and now purpose to note the effects upon the hospital 
itself of the necessary centralization of power and supervision. 

The more intelligent patients and the friends of the weaker 
ones appreciate that the hospital and its system are worthy of 
greater respect and confidence. The nurses and employees feel 
that their work is being compared with like work in other hos- 
pitals, and they strive to make their record as good as possible. 
The training school with its common curriculum and its State 
examinations becomes a power for good, able to stand critical 
comparison. The beneficent provisions of the Civil Service 
Law reach to every department, and that respect for authority 
which is the keystone of the discipline of every institution is 
paramount. The oflBcers, at first inclined to chafe under the idea 
of central supervision, are stimulated to renew their best efforts 
to the end that they may without chagrin see the results of their 
work side by side with that of their rivals. 

The managers have more time to give to the welfare of the 
patients, and less anxiety as to the probable status of their hos- 
pital, knowing that financial details are uniform and subject to 
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bi-monthly comparison by the clerical force in the office of the 
Commission. The Legislature and the Grovemor have more faith 
in the equitable distribution of the appropriation, being assured 
that only what is needed and right will be asked for, local in- 
fluences and ambitions being eliminated. 

Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler was invited to speak. Miss Schuyler 
declined to take part in the discussion, but said that she was 
much interested in the suggestion of the chairman in regard to 
having small branch State hospitals connected with large cities 
where the care and treatment of recent cases could be more care- 
fully studied. 

Dr. Enoch V. Stoddard. — We caii all heartily echo approval 
of the deductions which Dr. Wise has so ably drawn in favor of 
charitable co-operation. I think we may extend it beyond the 
institution and bring it home to ourselves. I claim that one of 
the amplest endorsements that we could give to his suggestion 
of charitable association is the fact that we are here to-day for 
co-operative purposes, and we shall all go away with a fuller and 
more substantial realization of the importance of united effort. 
If I recollect rightly some of the early teaching, to which I per- 
haps owe the best of my life work in my preparation for college, 
there was a lesson to this effect in a translation of an old Roman 
story in relation to a bundle of twigs. The bundle of twigs 
when bound together could not be broken; taken singly, they 
were easily fractured. If we tie together by co-operation, not 
only the different classes of institutious among themselves, but 
the whole charitable administration of the State, I think any- 
thing we ask for in legislation will be granted. 

Another thing which .we will carry away is an appreciation of 
the importance of co-operation of the members of the different 
classes of institutions. As a member of the State Board I have 
become impressed with the idea that in the various classes of 
institutions we have lacked this very element of co-operation. 
In the class of reformatories, with which for the past eight years 
I have been engaged, we have recognized the fact that each in- 
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stitution, while doing its best work, the best work its managers 
were capable of doing, was going on ite own line of action. It 
is the same with regard to institutions for the feeble-minded and. 
all other classes. There has never been any gathering of the 
managers of those institutions for consultation and co-operation^ 
and yet we are supposed to have a line of policy for reformatories, 
for schools for the blind, for institutions for the feeble-minded. 
Each board of managers has been conducting its institution with- 
out any association with any other. We must pull together. 

Mr. T. E. McQarr, Secretary of the Lunacy Commission, was 
asked to take part in the discussion. He declined, saying that 
Dr. Wise had covered every feature of the work. 

Professor Herbert E. Mills. — ^There is no question of the great 
value of the work of the Lunacy Commission in introducing 
unity, harmonious co-operation, economy. Can co-operation be 
brought about among the charitable institutions of the State? 
That it will in some way, at some time, be accomplished! oanuot 
be doubted; but how? Something has been said about a volun- 
tary cooperation, but this seems very impractioable. It would 
always be weak and ineffectual. Co-operation to be successful 
will have to be enforced by law. Further it must be a well 
thought out, systematic, organic co-operation. We who are man- 
agers and oflScers of State institutions know a great deal now 
about some forms of co-operation — such as that found in the esti- 
mate system, eligible lists, and business with the State archi- 
tect's oflSce. But this is not a successful system of centralization 
and control. It has been haphazard legislation.. When an evil 
appeared a law was passed to correct it, and often without full 
consideration of the relation of this law to certain others. There 
is a most unsatisfactory condition at present. The boards of 
managers, with full responsibility in the eyes of the public, and 
even of the law, are stripped of power to do anything without the 
consent of other bodies. The trouble with the present system 
is that it is largely a system of checks and there is little positive 
co-operation. It takes a long time and lots of work to accomplish 
even the simplest things when so many bodies must be consulted. 
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There is also great danger in the present system giving the 
Comptroller power to veto every bit of expenditure — ^not because 
it is illegal, but because he may think it not wise. Comptroller 
Oilman has been willing to do all that he could to advance the 
interests of the charitable institutions and hae shown much sym- 
pathy in their work. After the next election there may possibly 
come into office a comptroller who has no knowledge of the work 
of our charitable institutions. Through his veto jwwer he may 
stop every bit of expenditure for real educational and reforma- 
tory work in our reformatories and change them to mere prisons. 
He can most seriously interfere with work of the institutions for 
the care of the feeble-minded if he thinks institutions for such 
should be merely places for custodial care. The present laws 
place in the handfi of one who may know nothing of the work of 
the State institutions the power to check all their progressive 
work and to reduce them to mere barracks. It would not seem 
desirable that the co-operation between the State charitable in- 
stitutionfl be brought about through any extension of the present 
power of the Comptroller's office. Could co-operation be brought 
about by centralizing administrative power in the hands of the 
State Board of Charities? I have not talked with its members 
upon this point, but I have been informed that it is not the de- 
sire of the Board to increase its administrative woA. Further, if 
this should be done the State would suffer in no longer having a 
body of official representatives free from responsibility for evils, 
and whose statements about the condition of charities are known 
to be unbiased. Further, the Board is not eo constituted as to be 
well adapted to administrative work. How shall co-operation 
be brought about? By gradual, careful steps and perhaps ulti- 
mately by the establishment of a system similar to that of the 
Commission in Lunacy. 

Mr. G. W. Smith, New York city. — ^Dr. Wise has shown us what 

coK>peration has done in improving conditions in the institutions 

under consideration. 

I would call attention to the fact that, as a principle, co- 

>eration, when fairly used, always produces good results. It is 
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not strife and war, but competition in friendly co-operation that 
has made the progress of the world. War and strife retard 
progress. There is always a better way than the destruction of 
life and property. General Sherman said, " War is hell." Com- 
petition is worse than war, as none know better than those here 
engaged in the care of its victims. 

Our attention has been called to the times of recent date when 
it was first recognized as possible to improve the minds of idiots, 
the deaf and dumb, etc. It is only about ten- years since it was 
first announced as a scientific fact that insanity was due to 
physical causes. This assertion first attained publicity through 
the medium of a medical society of the Empire State, in which 
scientific advancement is fully abreast with any other portion of 
the world. 

The frequent reference at this Conference to the importance of 
the idea of prevention indicates that the time is at hand for the 
enlarged use of preventive measures to reduce the number of de- 
fective dependents, and thus relieve society of a great part of the 
burden which makes necessary this Conference for the charitable 
care and cure of defectives. Defectives, as well as sickness, are 
the product of ignorance. They do not result from "God's 
chastening love,'' as formw a^s imagined, but are purely an 
effect caused by human action. 

In a few years hence may it not be possible that those present 
may be attending conferences and giving the result of their 
valuable experience toward encouraging a system of operations 
based on preventive Unes, attacking defects in their earliest ap- 
pearance, and applying the best knowledge of science to overcome 
them before they have established a firm hold on the victim to 
be transmitted to posterity? 

It is but a few years ago that philanthropic physicians began 
to freely give their knowledge and services toward improving the 
conditions of our schools. This idea has grown until the neces- 
sity of a physician therein to instruct how to build up a strong 
body and to maintain health is now recognized by many progres- 
sive people. 

14 
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An organization effected some two years ago for the etudy of 
longevity, among other things, is advocating " the public employ- 
ment of the physician as a health instructor," with a view to the 
enlargement of his duties in the school and in the homes, where 
his counsel may change the life of a child from a defective de- 
pendent to that of a useful, productive member of society; make 
the weak strong and the strong stronger. The knowledge gained 
by science — experience — imparted where needed would accom- 
plish wonders for those unable to pay for education. 

This idea of itself has grown until now the physician is con- 
nected in some way, principally as a volunteer, with most public 
schools of our large cities. I hold that this service should re- 
ceive a liberal compensation. 

My purpose here is merely to call your attention to the sub- 
ject, that you may take such position in the matter as your judg- 
ment dictates, and to encourage, if you will, a more general at- 
tack on the causes that produce the necessity for this Conference 
until the dissemination of knowledge, where it is most needed, 
shall largely remove the causes of degeneracy, and possibly, at 
some time in the future, make charitable institutions unneces- 
sary. 

Dr. Wise. — Co-operation is not available to the same extent in 
any other institutions. The work in the Comptroller's depart- 
ment is expert counsel which the institution always has as its 
executive head. We have substantially instructed the Lunacy 
Commission as to what our needs were and after all the credit 
should be given to the superintendents of hospitals. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. W. P. Spratling 
and referred to the Committee on Resolutions: 

Resolved, That the President of the New York State Conference 
of Charities and Corrections be and hereby is empowered to ap- 
IK>int a committee of five or seven members — ^whichever number, 
in the judgment of the President of the Conference, shall seem 
best — ^to formulate, or have formulated, a law for introduction 
into the Legislature of 1901, the purport of which law would be 
' to prohibit the marriage and intermarriage of defective and de- 
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pendent persons, including the insane, the idiotic, the feeble- 
minded, the epileptic, and those morally depraved to the extent 
that they require reformatory care. Be it further 

Resolved, That said committee shall make its report to the 
Executive Committee of the State Conference not later than 
January 1, 1901, and in the event of the approval of the same by 
the Executive Committee, the committee shall have said law in- 
troduced into the Legislature, and every member of the commit- 
tee shall do whatever he can towards securing the passage of 
said law and its due approval by the governor. 

The report of the Committee on Organization was made and 
unanimously adopted. See page 282. 

Adjourned at 5 p. m. 

LAST SESSION. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 22. 

The last session of the Congress was called to order at 2.30 
p. m., by Hon. WilJiam R. Stewart. The subject for the afternoon 
was the report of the " Committee on the Treatment of the Crim- 
inal," Hon. Thomas Sturgis, President Board of Managers New 
York State Reformatory, Elmara, Chairman. Mr. Sturgis read the 
report of the committee and presided during the discussion. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE TREATMENT OP 
THE CRIMINAL. 
By Thomas Sturgis, New York City. 
The subject assigned to this committee ifi extremely compre- 
hensive and far-reaching. The field of thought suggested is 
large, and we cannot hope to do more in the time allotted than 
to indicate the principles that underlie it and the lines that 
should be followed, in our judgment, to reach a true solution. 
In a mental panorama the scenes in the life of a criminal man or 
woman, move before us as he or she passes from the innocence 
of childhood, through the various forms of vice and degradation, 
until, as the " old-time " convict, the end is reached, so far as we 
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can mark it in this stage of life, and the prison grave receives the 
worn-out body which has been the means of giving expression 
only to a wasted life. As the panorama ends and the cartain 
falls upon the sad history, the question inevitably arises first 
" why did that child become a criminal? " And then follows a 
host of conjectures, to none of which can we say absolutely, as 
did the old philosopher, "Eureka, I have found it." Was hered- 
ity the cause? If so, was it the inheritance only of the criminal 
nature, of which we hear much from certain distinguished penol- 
ogists, and for the resultant acts of which society must as yet 
hold the doer of them responsible? Or was it the transmission 
of an abnormal mentality, which removed the act from the cate- 
gory of conscious crime? Is environment to be charged with it, 
which concealed from the child all knowledge of the difference 
between good and evil, or, to speak more truly, presented to it 
evil as the only good? Are association and experience to bear 
their share of the curse by their double influence of precept and 
example? If one or more of these is the pre-natal or the predis- 
posing cause, and it will be found to be so in the majority of 
cases, and if it be true that the " ounce of prevention is better 
than the pound of cure," it follows that a broad consideration of 
the treaitment of the criminal should begin with the cause, 
the effect of which we see; should begin with the obliterating or 
at least the ameliorating of those conditions from which crimi- 
nality springs and of which it is bom. 

But interesting as the discussion would be which opens in this 
direction and wide as the opportunities are for scientific analysis 
and for humanitarian effort, your committee have not deemed it 
best at this time to present it as a subject for your consideration. 
With the extremely cosmopolitan character of our population, 
especially that of our large cities, from which come three-quar- 
ters of our criminals, this side of the subject presents too many 
racial questions, too many f actofrs of past national existence, of 
civilization, semi-civilization and barbarism, of freedom, serfdom 
and slavery,of education, ignorance and superstition, of law,social- 
ism and anarchy, of autocracy, paternalism and license, for us to 
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deal with it intelligently. Theorize and speculate we may, labor 
and experiment with this or that class or nationality in our im- 
mediate conmiTiniity we can, but until we assdmdlate to a greater 
degree than has yet been possible the vast throng of blended 
racee who swarm our crowded streets, a throng steadily in- 
creasing as the gates of Castle Garden continue to swing ever 
inward — until we can by education and example create among 
them some degree of homogeneity, imbue them in some measure 
with otir respect for law, because it is law, until we can convince 
them that the court, slow though its process may be, is a better 
instrument to right a wrong than a stiletto; until, in a word, we 
can get nearer to them and bring them nearer to us, we shall no^ 
be able to apply those moral influences to whose leavening effect, 
and to that only, we must look in the future for the gradual de- 
crease in the annual additions to our criminal claes. 

Turning then to those phases of the subject whose factors are 
more definitely known, and with which we are familiar, your 
committee recommend that the range of our discufision of the 
treatment of the criminal in the present and future State Con- 
ferences shall begin with the time when the boy or girl, man or 
woman steps beyond the pale of personal liberty of action and in 
the eye of the law becomes a criminal; and shall follow such a 
life through the many phases which are presented as object les- 
sons by the widely differentiated classes in our penal institutions. 
It is impossible that these phases should be described in their 
sequence of time in the life of the criminal; we shall not begin 
with the child and we may not end with the old) xmaiL The ad- 
dresses must necessarily deal with the experience of the speaker, 
but from the varied contributions will emerge in time a sym- 
metrical whole. These, with the debates which we hope will 
follow, should constitute a consensus of the best thought obtain- 
able at this time. A foundation is thus laid on which can be 
built the superstructure of the thought of the years to come, and 
to that superstructure can be made the additions, and in it can 
be embodied the changes, which practical experience may show 
to be necessary. Differences of opinion, i)erhaps radical ones, 
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will appear. We shall welcome them, for they will be the ex- 
pression of honefit conviction. When submitted to the touch- 
stone of practical application, the errors will perish and the truth 
will live. By thus deliberately taking up year after year at 
these meetings, the situation and the needs, one after another, 
of each of the many and varied classes of criminate with which 
the State has to deal, the whole field will be in due time ex- 
plored, surveyed, and, we may aay in farmer's phrase, "put under 
cultivation." The records we shall make will be of such a char- 
acter as to command the respect and attention of the community; 
and from the community come the Governor, the Legislature^ the 
heads of departments, the managers, the wardens and superin- 
tendents. Is it too much to hope that the men and women who 
are called to these important positions will often turn for infor- 
mation and guidance to the practical, condensed views and 
recommendations of the specialists, as they may be truly called, 
which these records of the State Conferences will present? We 
think not. We think they will welcome such an exhaustive en- 
cyclopedia of information, and that in due time our work will 
bear its fruit in wiser legislation and more intelligent local ad- 
ministration. 

Now to the work itself. What is growing in the great field 
whose cultivation we purpose? Who controls it? What insti- 
tutions are in it? Who occupy them? For what are these in- 
mates imprisoned? What is their treatment and what should 
it be? The criminals of this State (and in the word criminal we 
intend to include all persons who are imprisoned for violation 
of law) are divided among many institutions, some established 
by the State, some by the counties and some by municipalities. 
The local administration is under the control in each case of the 
officers of that political subdivision- Thus we have the officials 
of State institutions appointed by the (Jovemor, those of peniten- 
tiaries by the counties or cities; the jails managed by the sheriff 
of a county ex officio, and the houses of correction and work- 
houses by city officials variously elected or appointed. The 
sources from which these various groups of officers obtain their 
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appaiiitment; the way in which it is obtained, whether elective 
or appointive, whether salaried or honorary, whether for long 
or short terms, and what is expected or required of them by 
those to whom they owe their selection, are important factors in 
our problem. Generally speaking, each institution presents fea- 
tures in this regard peculiar to itself. Certain broad principles 
may be followed in approaching them, but each one must be 
made a study. The gradual improvement and elevation of one 
large institution in their own town or county offer work enough 
and glory enough for a small number of earnest and persistent 
men or women without attempting more. We lay much stress 
on concentration of work. Less is to be expected from general 
legislation, however judicious, than from the persistent attention, 
in season and out of season, of a few clear minds and firm wills, 
who will see and insist that the law shall be obeyed and admin- 
istered in letter and spirit in the local prison they have pledged 
themselves to watch. Force distributed is lessened and perhaps 
lost. It is the concentration of energy upon one point, the con- 
stant dropping that wears the stone^ which will tell in the end 
against the evils of patronage and professional office-holding 
and the sins of negligence and indifference. In <speaking thus 
of the value of individual and grouped supervision we would not 
be understood as underrating the work of the great State 
commissions, the necessity for their existence and the good they 
accomplish. The people look to them for authoritative informa- 
tion, and they are wise and natural mediums through which the 
true needs of the people can reach the Legislature in concise 
and reliable form. Their opportunities for good are widespread 
and ably availed of, and that we are here to-day is due to one 
of them, the State Board of Charities. The three great commis- 
sions, namely, of Charities, Prisons and Lunacy, have severally, 
jurisdiction in a greater or less degree over all the penal insti- 
tutions of the State, and although some of the latter have been 
mentioned, it will not be amiss to enumerate them all by classes. 
They are: State asylums for the criminal insane. State prisons 
for men and for women, reformatories for both sexes (of course 
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not mingled), houses of refuge for women, penitentiaries, county 
jails, houses of correction, industrial schools for juyenile delin- 
quents, protectories, workhouse®, and lock-ups and police sta- 
tions, the last two used for temporary detention only. 

We now reach the question, for what offenses are these in 
mates confined in these various prisons? In a general way it 
is recognized that each class of prisons is intended for a distinct 
class of offenders, as for instance that the industrial schools 
are for vicious boys, and the State prisons for mature felons; 
but as we study the facts closely we find that the supposed 
distinction in gradation of crime is more in name than in fact^ 
and that other distinctions even more important are not regarded 
at all. We find that in many of these prisons the first offender 
and the old convict are confined together; or, to put it more 
plainly, the incorrigible felon and the young man capable of ref- 
ormation, to the possible moral destruction of the latter; that 
the same is true of the women; and that he or she who has 
committed a misdemeanor only is often imprisoned with one 
who is guilty of a grave felony. We find that the chronically 
diseased are housed in the same cells with the healthy, infecting 
the clothing, the •bedddng and the atmosphere, and that among the 
prisoners of normal mentality are many eo defective, that while 
not insane in the common acceptation, they are yet irresponsible 
for their conduct, whether brutish or criminal, and incapable of 
understanding their punishment or of profiting by its lessons, 
or by any chance of improvement their situation may afford. 

Starting with these facts the answer to our query " How are 
they treated " is reached at once. Each institution treats those 
within its walls with substantial uniformity. It treats them 
upon its own system, a system in most cases differing from the 
others of its kind. The system in each case dei)ends in great 
measure upon personal factors, the character of the managers, 
of the warden, superintendent or matron, the sheriff, etc., but 
the crucial fact remains that all the inmates of an institution 
live practically under one routine, which, if well adapted to a 
portion, may be the reverse for others. It is not our intention in 
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this report to enter at all iato the discussion of what sanitation, 
dietary, and discipline are needed for each of the various classes 
of ciiminals we are considering, or as to the manner in which 
those and other equally basic matters are treated or neglected in 
particular institutions. Such detail must be worked out by indi- 
viduals, working singly or in groups, and to be valuable must 
have the accuracy of personal knowledge. TPhese will be the 
monographs which we hope will from time to time be presented 
at these conferences. Our object now is to point out the pre- 
cedent conditions which are essential in our judgment to the 
adoption of a true system of treatment in any and all penal in- 
stitutions. 

The conditions are: First. Centralization of prisons of every 
kind, other than those for temporary detention only, under State 
control, that a uniformity in method of official appointment and 
of official responsibility may be secured, and the adoption of 
such system of administration as experience may dictate for the 
entire class to which any particular institution belongs. 

Second. That all prisons shall be taken out of politics. That 
they shall not be fields for patronage. That they shall be non- 
sectarian in a religious sense, and that they shall be administered 
by men and women who are making this profession a scientific 
study and a life work. 

Third. A classification of all criminals and a division of them 
among institutions according to such analysis. In this classifi- 
cation should be condensed (a separation of sexes being always im- 
plied) the questions of mental condition as regards sanity and 
mental condition as regards power to comprehend), learn and re- 
tain ordinary rules and teaching, the existence of purely bodily 
disease with its enfeebling or infectious characteristics, the kind 
of crime, and whether a first or a repeated offense, the age of the 
person, the antecedents so far as known, previous occupation and 
general character and disposition. 

Fourth. The specializing of such institutions to as great a de- 
gree as possible, to the end that each may receive only that class 
or classes to the treatment of which its situation, its staff and 
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its system are deliberately adapted. This would obviate any too 
great duplication in prisons of special forms of treatment for 
mental or physical weakness, the multiplication of elaborate 
trade schools, schools for manual training and schools for instruc- 
tion in ordinary English branches. 

Fifth. That, afi experience shows that such classification can 
be but inadequately made by the courts, from lack of time and 
absence of expert testimony, provision should be made for 
such analysis by the head of the institution to which the prisoner 
is first sent, and that subsequent transfer in accordance with 
such analyeis shall be legalized both as to the power of the trans- 
ferring officer and that of the prison to which the transfer is 
made. 

Sixth. The adoption of the principle that reformation (forma- 
tion of character) and not punishment is the end sought by im- 
prisonment, with such application of the indeterminate sentence 
and the parole system as the class and condition of the prisoner 
and the character of the management may justify. 

Taken as a whole, these measures are of the highest importance, 
not only upon the practical grounds of economy but upon the 
higher grounds of the best interests of the criminal; and the best 
interest of the criminal is also that of the State. The time has 
gone by when we seek simply to punish the criminal. Punish- 
ment as a deterrent has failed. We now seek to reform if we 
can, and to seclude for the protection of society if we cannot. 
Education and training in self-control and in the ability to do 
useful, wage-earning work are at the basis of reform. To be 
reached in this way the criminal must have within him the men- 
tal and physical possibility for improvement. But it needs no 
argument to show that in his effort he must be as free as poo- 
sible from the debasing influences of those more degraded or 
brutalized than himself. The managers of the Elmira Reform- 
atory say in their annual report for the present year, from which 
we are permitted to quote, that they have to-day in their insti- 
tution " the hardened convict whose life has been one violation 
of law and the youth who, through intemperance or bad asso- 
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ciates, has broken it for the first time; the clever, adroit, well- 
educated thief or forger, and the child of the slums, born of 
crime and drunkenness, whose vice is ignorance of virtue; those 
who can learn a trade and those so mentally defective that they 
cannot grasp the simplest calculation. Bach needs its own 
treatment. One class contaminates and degrades another less 
debased. Separate these classes. Do not duplicate your re- 
formatories (and prisons) but specialize them. Separate them 
and so save money and, what is better, save more men." What 
exists at Elmira exists in all our prisons in a greater or less de- 
gree. But few, if any, possess the elaborate machinery which 
enables that institution to apply many different forms of treat- 
ment, and their need for a classified system is greater. But to 
.provide another Elmira at Napanoch means to duplicate the 
special corps of teachers and instructors of all classes at vast 
expense. To adapt Napanoch to care for certain classes now sent 
to Elmira means the elimination of them from one institution 
and their concentration in another, with economy of outlay and 
increased benefit to the prisoner, and re-transfer can again be 
made if deemed best. Let a system of interchange between in- 
stitutions prevail, and let it be upwards as well as downwards, 
and not, as at present, limited to the steady progress of an 
"incorrigible" from reformatories and houses of refuge to a 
final resting place in the State prison. 

We have thus imperfectly sketched the ideas which we think 
lie at the foundation of our subject. We have intentionally re- 
frained from advocating special measures, not because we dis- 
approve, but because each should be the subject of a separate 
discussion. Any approval we might give would be construed as 
universal in its application, and, if applied universally, in the 
present condition of prison administration in the State, harm, in- 
stead of good, would result. 

One recommendation, which we are aware may be called a sen- 
timent, but which we esteem as highly practical, we wish to make 
in closing. It is this: That whatever the system in any prison, 
it should contain, high above everything else, the element of hope. 
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This should never be abandoned while life lasts if the mental 
powers are normal. The power and practice of recognizinf^: and 
rewarding good conduct and genuine improvement should al- 
ways be there, for who can tell when the angel may descend to 
stir the waters and the darkened soul be at last awakened? 
Omit this and you take away the strongest inspiration to reform 
and substitute despair. Include it and you give to the guardian 
of the prisoner his strongest weapon, and to the prisoner him- 
self a gleam of light in the surrounding darkness, shining from 
the open door, through which, if he wills it, he may once again 
pass to finish his life experience under the condition© of freedom. 

A paper on "The Prison System of the State of New York, How 
It Can Be Improved " was read by Hon. George McLaughlin, Sec- 
retary of the State Commission of Prisons, Albany. 

THE PRISON SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK; 

HOW IT CAN BE IMPROVED. 

By George McLaughlin. 

New York has three State Prisons for men and one for 
women, iiwder the general supervision of the Superintendent of 
Prisons, each under the direct control of a warden. They are 
for the confinement of felons. 

The number of inmates in these four priaons, September 30, 
IMO, was 3,380, a decrease during the preceding five years of 
226. 

There are two State hospitals for criminal insane, one at Mat- 
teawan, with a population of 752, and one at Dannemora. These 
hospitals are under the Superintendent of Prisons, who appoints 
a medical superintendent for each. The one at Dannemora ta 
a new hospital, just opened for the reception of inmates. 

New York leads all the States in this important feature of 
caring for her criminals. This enables the officials having the 
care of the prisons to separate all the mentally disturbed from 
the other prisoners, and transfer them to these special hospitals, 
where their mental maladies receive skilled treatment. They 
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are retained in custody until their reason is restored, notwith- 
standing the expiration of their terms. 

Persons charged with crime and found to be insane before 
trial are committed by the courts to these in-stitutions until 
cured. Thus the insane criminals of the State are not only 
separated and removed from the sane criminals, but they are 
also separately housed from the ordinary ins€ine. They need 
somewhat different treatment, and the friends of the patients 
who are not criminals have a strong prejudice against housing 
the two classes together. 

Only three or four other States have this valuable feature of 
our prison system. 

pNew York has two reformatories for men. The new reform- 
atory at Napanoch is not sufficiently completed to be considered 
in active operation as a reformatory. 

The Elmira Reformatory on September 30, 1900, had 1,276 in- 
mates, a decrease during the preceding year of 170, and an in- 
crease during the last five years of 19. 

Only persons convicted of felony, between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty years, and not therefore convicted of an offense punish- 
able by imprisonment in a State prison, can be sent to Elmira. 
This reformatory is under the control of a board of managers J 
api>ointed by the governor. 

There are three State houses of refuge for women; only two, 
Hudson and Albion, are in active operation. The one at Bedford 
is a new institution and will be in operation at an early date. 

Thi-se houses of refuge are for the reformation of young 
women between the ages of fifteen and thirty years, convicted 
either of misdemeanors or felonies, and sentenced thereto for a 
term of three years, unless sooner discharged by the board of 
managers. They are each under the control of a board of man- 
agers appointed by the governor. 

The number of inmates at Hudson, on September 30, 1900, was 
260, a decrease during the past year of 14, and a decrease of 44 
since 1895. 

The number at Albion, September 30, 1900, was 129, a decrease 
during the past year of 1, and an increase since 1895 of 52. 
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There are six penitentiaries. These are county institutions, 
owned and managed by the several counties in which they are 
located, but in the prison system of the State they may be re- 
garded as general prisons for the confinement of misdemeanants, 
as there are no other institutions to which misdemeanants may 
be sentenced except county jails. Trami>s may be sentenced to 
these institutions, and when so sentenced are supported at State 
expense. Felons, when the term of sentence is one year op less, 
may also be sent to these institutions, and when so committed 
are also supi)orted by the State. 

The number of convicts in the penitentiaries has largely de- 
creased during the past five years, as the following table will 
show: 

1895 IWC. DecreaM 

Albany county 979 381 598 

Erie county 753 283 470 

Bangs county 1,015 377 638 

Monroe county 391 158 233 

New York county 1,091 736 355 

Onondaga county 379 252 127 

Total 4,608 2,187 2,421 



Of the total number in these institutions September 80, 1900, 
the number of males was 2,029; females, 168. 

County Jails. 

In addition to the foregoing general prisons of the State each 
county has one or more jails. They are used for the detention 
of persons charged with crime awaiting trial; for the detention 
of civil prisoners; and for the imprisonment of misdemeanants 
sentenced thereto. They are constructed at county expense and 
are under the direct control of the county sheriffs. 

The average number of persons in jail in the State is about 
3,000. About one-third of these are detained awaiting trial on 
a criminal charge, and a little less than two-thirds are serving 
sentence for misdemeanors. 
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On September 30, 1899, the number detained as witnesses in 
the jails in the State was 19 and the number of debtors 30. 

The total prison jwpulation of the State, including all prison- 
ers in custody October 1st, for the three years of-^ 

1895 12,661 

1898 11,091 

1899 10,350 

Showing a decrease in population during the year preceding 
October 1, 1899, of 741, and a decrease since October 1, 1895, of 
2,311. Of this decrease the number in custody after conviction 
was 2,065. This is a remarkable decrease, considering the great 
increase of population of the State during the same time. 

Of the 10,350 inmates of prisons and reformatories in this 
State October 1, 1899, there were only 1,197 women. Three hun- 
dred and forty-two of this number were in the workhouse on 
BlackwelPs Island, New York city. 

In addition to the jails in the counties, there are in the cities 
station-houses, and in some of the country towns lock-ups, for 
the temporary detention of the prisoners before and during their 
examination. 

There are two State industrial schools for juvenile delinquents 
of both, sexes, one at Rochester, having an average population of 
about 830, and one on BandalPa Island, New York, having an 
average population of 781. These institutions are under the con- 
trol of boards of managers. With the exception of these schools, 
which are under the inspection of the State Board of Charities, 
all of the foregoing institutions are subject to the visitation and 
inspection of the State Commission of Prisons. 

In 1894 the Constitutional Convention, recognizing that all 
prisoners held in custody, whether in a jail or other prison, are 
so held because they have been either charged with or have been 
convicted of the violation of some State law, and recognizing 
that the State, having caused their imprisonment, is responsible 
for their care and treatment, established a State Commission of 
Prisons, charged with the duty of visiting and inspecting " all 
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institutions used for the detention of sane adults charged with or 
convicted of crime or detained as witnesses or debtors.'^ 

In pursuance of this constitutional provision, the Legislature 
in 18&5 provided for such a Oommission, and made it the duty 
of said Commission to visit and inspect all such institutions; and 
also " to aid in securing the just, humane and economic adminis- 
tration of said institutions; to aid in securing the erection of 
suitable buildings for the accommodation of the inmates of such 
institutions, and to approve or reject plans for their construc- 
tion or improvement; to investigate the management of all the 
institutions made subject to their visitation, and the conduct 
and eflftciency of the oflftcers or persons charged with their man- 
agement; to secure the best sanitary conditions of the buildings 
and giounds of all such institutions and to protect and preserve 
the health of the inmates; to collect statistical information in 
respect to such institutions, and recommend such system of em- 
ployment for their inmates as may, in the opinion of said Com- 
mission, be for the best interest of the public aiud not in conflict 
with the provisions of the Constitution relating to the employ- 
ment of prisoners." 

The statute further provides that the rights and powers there^ 
in conferred upon said Commission may be enforced by an order 
of the Supreme Court; and gives to the Commission, in making 
investigations, the same powers as referees appointed' by the 
court. 

By these provisions the State not only provided for the visita- 
tion and inspection of all prisons by State oflScers, but also un- 
dertook to provide for the sanitary conditions of the buildings 
and grounds and to protect the health of the inmates of such 
institutions. 

This statute wisely requires that plans for the construction 
and improvement of prison buildings must be approved by this 
Commission. Under this provision the Commission has required 
that new jails and other prisons be constructed not only with 
proper sanitation, but also in such manner as to make possible 
the proper separation and classification of the inmates. 
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By the creation of this Commission the first step was taken 
toward the unification of the prison system of the State. It haa 
been the aim of the CJommifision to frequently inspect every 
prison in the State. Where defects, either in the management, 
sanitation or structure of prison buildings have been found, 
these defects have been persistently brought to the attention of 
the proper authorities. In most instances the authorities, with 
reasonable promptness, have accepted the suggestions of the 
Commission and instituted needed improvements, so that during 
the last five years there has been a very marked improvement 
in the condition of many of the prisons, esi>ecially the county jails 
of the State. In a number of counties entirely new jails have 
been constructed, and in others existing jails have been im- 
proved. In most cases the Commission has found that firm but 
courteous persuasion, with publicity of criticism, has been suf- 
ficient to induce the responsible authorities to remedy the evils 
of prison management and construction. 

In addition to its powers mentioned above, the Commission is 
charged with the assignment of industries to the several prisons 
of the State within the limitations of the Constitution, and such 
further limitations as the Legislature may, from time to time, 
impose. 

The task of finding employment for the convicts in this State 
within these limitations has occupied a great deal of the time 
of the Commission during these five years of its existence. The 
plan was new and untried, and its practical operation has met 
with many obstacles and difficulties. New industries had to be 
established, and, as the men were without experience, a consid- 
erable percentage of the first output was found by the consum^i» 
to be more or less defective and unsatisfactory. This difficulty has 
been largely overcome by time and experience, and the products 
of the prisons at the present time are not open to just criticism 
on this account; still the prejudice created by the unsatisfactory 
products first put out has not been wholly overcome. 

The second serious obstacle in the way of the success of the 
present prison industrial system was found to be the unwilling- 
15 
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nees of officials and institutions to purchase and use prison-made 
goods. This UDwillingness is now less pronounced than at any 
former time, especially among State officers and State institu- 
tions, but is still very general among local officials. 

Another unexpected obstacle has arisen which has interfered 
with the success anticipated by the promoters of the present plan 
for the employment of convicts in this State. The State hos- 
pitals and other large charitable institutions, when the prisons 
began the manufacture of supplies under the new Ck>nstitution, 
were the largest customers of the goods made in the prisons.. 
More recently industries have been established in many of these 
institutions, thus producing for themselves many of the supplies 
heretofore purchased of the prisons, and formerly purchased in 
the open market. 

Whatever may have been the wisdom or necessity of establish- 
ing these industries in the State hospitals and other State char- 
itable institutions, their establishment has seriously crippled the 
prison industries of the State. 

Sing Sing prison has been especially unfortunate in its prison 
industries through no fault of ite own or of any prison author- 
ities. If the industries which were assigned to this prison had 
not been interfered with from unexpected sources, this would 
have been one of the busiest prisons in the State almost from 
the outset. To this prison was assigned about 5 per cent, of 
the public printing of the State; the manufacture of uniforms 
for the National Guard, and shoes and clothing for the inmates 
of the State hospitals and other State charitable institutions, 
and the manufacture of street brooms for the city of New York. 
As conditions existed when these industries were assigned to 
and established in this institution, they, with the brush and cab- 
inet industries, kept all the inmates fully employed. 

The Legislature of 1898 practically forbade printing in the 
prisons and also released the National Guard from the Prison 
Law. At about the same time the authorities of the city of 
New York determined to manufacture their own street brooms 
in one of their penitentiaries. These unexpected occurrences, and 
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the establishment of industries in the State hospitals, demoral- 
ized the indufitries of Sing Sing prison for a considerable time. 

The manufacture of sash and doors for public buildings, a new 
industry, has been in successful operation for a short time, and 
the Superintendent of Prisons has removed from Clinton prison 
to Sing Sing the industries of mat-making and the knitting of 
hosiery and underwear. It is now believed that the convicts at 
Sing Sing will be fully employed. 

If the field for the use of prison-made goods existing at the time 
of the constitutional amendment had been kept intact, so that 
the prisons could have wholly supplied the demand within this 
restricted field, there would have been no question but that the 
demand for prison products would have been fully equal to the 
output of the prisons and the convicts kept fully employed. But 
if the Legislature continues from year to year imposing re- 
strictions in detail, at the demand of specific interests, and the 
larger charitable institutions of the State increasingly continue 
to manufacture their supplies, the market for prison products 
will become so limited that the plan will have to be abandoned. 

REFORMS IN PRISONS. 

The second subdivision of the title of this paper calls for a 
discussion of the question, " How Can the Prison System of the 
State Be Improved." 

Your speaker believes that the prison system of this State, in 
its general scope, is an excellent system, and that the manage- 
ment of our prisons compares favorably with the management 
of the prisons in any of the other States of the Union, yet he 
-deems it possible that in some respects it can be improved. It 
is impossible in the brief time allowed this paper to discuss sug- 
gested improvements in detail; they can only be outlined. 

Every prison, from a jail up, should be in some measure a re- 
formatory — ^an institution where the inmates receive instruc- 
tion, compulsory instruction if necessary, in industrial pursuits, 
in wage-earning labor, in letters and moral precepts. 
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The administration of all prisons should be 'divorced from pol- 
itics. I do not mean by that that the wardens, superintendents 
and officers shall not be partisans, but I do mean that in their 
official work partisan politics shall have no part; that no man 
shall be made a prison official .solely on account of his party 
services or by reason of a " jwlitical pull." He must have fitness 
and training and aptness for this particular work. If he has 
these, his partisanship should not debar him. In this republic 
every thoughtful and forceful man who takes an interest in pub- 
lic affairs is a partisan. Most of the great divines and college 
prefiidents are partisans, but they do not allow their partisanship 
to even tinge the administration of their parishes or their schools. 

In this State the administration of the penal .institutions un- 
der the control of boards of managers has been kept fairly free 
from party politics. In the other prisons civil service has largely 
eliminated politics from the selection and retention of subordi- 
nate officers. In appointments to the more important positions 
partisanship will play some part. 

In both the great parties there are competent men to fill these 
positions. If the appointing power selects an officer who is hon- 
est, experienced and competent he may not be justly criticised 
for making this selection from his own party. If he makes an 
api>ointment of an official not having these qualifications, he not 
only does injustice to the prisons and the State, but he does 
injury to his own party. 

, The i)oint we make is that such a man, when selected, will not 
allow his partisanship to influence the administration of the 
trust reposed in him. 

We will now briefly outline a few suggested improvements in 
the several classes of prisons. 

state prisons. 

1. It is conceded by all penologists that productive employ- 

ment of convicts is a necessity of prison reform. In order to 

furnish the convicts in the State prisons with employment under 

the present Constitution, further legislative restrictions should 
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cease, and oflBcers and institutions, State and local, should com- 
ply with the law in good faith by procuring their supplies from 
the prisons, and the prison products should be of unquestioned 
quality. 

2. The State should furnish the prisons with new and modern 
buildings, especially at Sing Sing and Auburn. In both of these 
institutions the principal prison buildings are old and antiquated; 
the cells are insufficiently lighted and ventilated, and are of 
such construction that it is practically impossible to keep them 
free from vermin. Both the Commission and the Superintend- 
ent of Prisons have been calling the attention of the Legislature 
to these defective prison buildings for years. These prisons are 
situated in the center of the business part of their respective 
cities, and doubtless could be disposed of for a sum almost suffi- 
cient to build new prisons in other localities. 

So long as the present industrial system continues in this 
State, it would be much better if all the State prisons were 
located in the same vicinity in some central part of the State, 
^easily accessible to every other part of the State. While it is 
true that prisoners are now sentenced in certain districts to par- 
ticular prisons, yet the superintendent has power to transfer 
from one prison to another, and the statute practically suggests 
that transfers be made with a view of having all the. prisoners 
of the same grade in the same prison. This classification or 
separation of the prisoners would be simplified by having all 
the prisons in the same vicinity. The matter of furnishing sup- 
plies to State and local institutions would also be simplified. At 
present, when an order is received for prison products from an 
institution, it often occurs that part of the goods is shipped from 
Sing Sing, part from Auburn, and part from Dannemora, so that 
the purchaser has three bills to pay instead of one, and three 
separate freight bills. 

Having the three prisons thus situated with the first-termers 
in one prison and the more hardened criminals in the other 
prisons, would facilitate the further grading of the prisoners in 
each prison among themselves on a system based on their good 
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coDdnct and improvement, thereby conrerting the prison of the 
first grade at least, if not all the prisons, into a reformatory. 

3. Our conservative but progre^ve Superintendent of Prisons 
has already abolished the lock-step among prisoners of the first 
grade in Sing Sing prison. If this proves advantageous, as it 
doubtless will, we shall expect to see it abolished among prisoners 
of the first grade in the other prisons, and ultimately only the 
incorrigibles will be subjected to the humiliation of walking in 
lock-step. We may also expect that the present prison stripes 
will be superseded among prisoners of the higher grades by a 
dress or uniform less pronounced. 

4. It is suggested that when prisoners, whose education haa 
been utterly neglected, are received in these institutions, th«^ 
should be compulsory education in the common English branches. 

5. Some efficient parole law should be adopted applicable ta 
the State prisons. Such a law is recommended by the Commis- 
sion and by the Suj)erintendent and wardens of the prisons. It 
would be a great incentive to good conduct while in prison, and 
would operate as a restraint upon the prisoner when paroled,, 
who would realize that for any misconduct or for idleness or 
evil associations he could be called back to prison. In its opera- 
tion no prisoner would be paroled until employment was found 
for him. This alone would save many convicts from returning 
to a criminal life. 

6. Whether a parole law is enacted or not there is great need 
of some better provision for aiding discharged convicts to find 
employment. The State should watch over a man after his dis- 
charge from prison, aiding him in finding employment, and in 
the meantime render him assistance if necessary. Such action 
on the part of the State would be not only of advantage to the 
discharged convict and to the community, but also an economy 
to tjie State itself. 

7. It has been wisely suggested that even life prisoners should 
be under a system of parole, probably a special law. Warden 
Mead, of Auburn prison, discussed this question in a paper be- 
fore the recent Prison Congress in Cleveland, advocated such a 
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parole law^ and the consensu® of opinion among the delegates 
present at that congress eeemed to endorse his view. His sug- 
gestion was, in brief, that a life sentence should be computed 
from the Northampton tables, and should be construed to mean 
an absolute sentence for the expectancy of life at the age when 
sentenced according to these tables, and that the executive or 
parole board should have power to release a prisoner after serv- 
ing such a term, on parole, or grant him a conditional pardon on 
his record of good conduct while in prison. 

On September 30, 1899, there were in the three State prisons 
177 convicts serving a life sentence. Many of these were not 
habitual criminals, but were convicted of murder in the second 
degree while more or less intoxicated, or in the heat of passion 
under more or less provocation. Some of these convicts have 
been in prison twenty, thirty and forty years. The authority to 
parole eome of these convicts might sufely be vested in a judicious 
parole board with advantage both to the prisoners and to the 
State. 

BLMIRA REFORMATORY. 

The management of this institution is unique in that it does 
not attempt any productive industries other than for its own 
use. It is conducted as a great industrial school, in which the 
rudiments of an English education are also compulsory. It is the 
busiest prison in the State. It has a world-wide reputation and 
is certainly an honor to the State. Its usefulness has at times 
been somewhat impaired by overcrowding. It is expected that 
the new institution at Napanoch will soon relieve this conges- 
tion. 

This institution has lately come under the control of a new 
board of managers, and the superintendent, who has from its 
foundation exercised so controlling an influence in its inception 
and management, has retired. 

At present this institution is under the temporary superintend- 
ence of the resident physician, who does not desire or expect to 
continue as superintendent, and the institution is undergoing a 
process of physical regeneration. The water supply, the heat- 
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ing and lighting plant, and the drainage and sanitation of thef 
buildings are receiving a thorough overhauling and renovation. 

A very grave reaponsibility rests upon the present board of 
managers in finding a permanent superintendent competent to 
maintain the reputation of this institution as the foremost 
reformatory in the Union, The managers appreciate that many 
of the old friends of this institution are anxious and solicitous 
about its future. They realize that they are charged with a 
serious responaibility. There should be no prophecy of evil, but 
a confident expectation that under the present management this 
great reformatory will continue to hold its high place among the 
reformatories of the world. 

HOUSES OP REFUGE FOR WOMEN. 

These institutions are subject to the inspection and visitation 
of the State Board of Charities, the State Commission of Prisons, 
the Comptroller, the New York Prison Association, and, of 
course, their own boards of managers. Every person who has 
ever been a school teacher knows that the more visitors he has 
in a school, the more difficult the school is to manage. Your 
speaker suspects that some of these institutions are suffering 
from over-inspection, and from too much advice on matters of 
detail. 

The managers of these institutions should select superintend- 
ents of large experience and competency in this line of work; 
superintendents of executive ability. No board of managers 
should be asked to accept a superintendent from a civil service 
list. Whatever else a civil service examination may show, it 
cannot determine whether a person has business and executive 
ability. WTien selected, the superintendent should be allowed 
to be the executive head of the institution. Every great and 
successful teacher in every department of education has his own 
individuality and his own plan, upon which he depends for suc- 
cess, and if he succeeds he must be left free to manage his school 
according to his own plan. The same principle, in my judgment, 
holds good in the management of these institutions. They are 
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simply fichools for instruction in trades, in letters and in morals. 
The attendance is compulsory, but the pupils have essentially 
the same natures as other pupils. 

PENITENTIARIES. 

Penitentiaries are county institutions and were established 
by county authorities as industrial institutione, maintained chiefly 
as a source of revenue to the counties owning them. The suc- 
cess of the superintendent depended chiefly on the size of the 
item of profits for the county in his annual balance sheet. Other 
counties in the State not having penitentiaries sent most of their 
misdemeanants to these institutions. Laws were passed per- 
mitting courts to send large numbers of persons convicted of 
felonies to these county institutions to be supported at State 
expense. United States prisoners were sent from Washington 
and the Southern States. Many of these when discharged re- 
mained in the State and became permanent additions to its 
criminal population. Kecent legislation has stopped the im- 
portation of criminals convicted outside of the State, and also 
the sending of long term State prisoners to penitentiaries. 

The present prison industrial system of this State has made 
the maintenance of these penitentiaries less profitable to the 
counties, and the number of inmates has been reduced from 
4,608, October 1, 1895, to 2,191, October 1, 1900. 

As it seems likely that the State prisons will be able to manu- 
facture all the supplies required for State oflBcers and institu- 
tions, and the officers and institutions of the political divisions 
of the State, the outlook for finding employment for the inmates 
of these county penitentiaries along that line is not promising. 
The State Ck>mmission has given this matter a great deal of con- 
sideration, and has not been able to assign industries to these 
institutions for the manufacture of this character of supplies 
without depriving the inmates of the State prisons of employ- 
ment. As all convicts now sent to penitentiaries are short term 
men, industries requiring much skill and experience are not suit- 
able for these institutions. 
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The inmates of the Kings County and New York County Peni- 
tentiaries will continue to find employment in the manufacture 
of certain lines of supplies for the Greater City. The inmates 
of the Erie County Penitentiary will find reasonable employment 
in the manufacture of supplies for the city of Buffalo and the 
.county institutione of Erie. 

The problem of finding employment for the inmates of the 
zither three penitentiaries has not yet been solved. The number 
of inmates in these institutions is not now large, and not likely 
to be materially increased in the future. 

Albany county penitentiary has 381 

Monroe county penitentiary has 158 

Onondaga county penitentiary has 252 

Total 791 



llany of these are very short term men, sentenced from their 
own counties, and in custody for too brief a period to make it 
necessary to consider for them the matter of employment. A 
considerable number of these convicts might well be employed in 
highway improvement in their respective counties. These peni- 
tentiaries are under the control of the county board of super- 
visors, who have full authority to employ the convicts in road- 
making. Boards of supervisors are specially favored in the Hig- 
bie-Armstrong Good Roads Law of the State, and contracts for 
highway improvements under that law can be taken by these 
boards and the labor largely performed with the inmates of these 
institutions. This will give to the counties improved highways, 
;and to these convicts needed training in habits of industry. Fur- 
ther employment could be obtained by transferring the institu- 
tions to large farms in rural communities and employing the re- 
maining inmates in raising farm and garden products for their 
own support. Such employment for prisoners has been found 
feasible in some of the Southern and Western States. In some 
of the States the convicts are employed in the raising of cane and 
the making of sugar. 
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As the making of beet sugar eeems to be a promising industry 
in this State, and as most of our sugar is imported, the employ- 
ment of convicts in this work probably would not be criticised 
as unduly competing with free labor, and would give promise of 
reasonable remuneration. The surplus product not needed in the 
institution itself might be furnished to other institutione. 

According to all accepted teachings of modem penologists 
there ought not to be any county penitentiaries; they should be 
made into State institutions. The practice of depriving citizena 
of the State of their liberty for a violation of the State law, and 
turning them over either to individuals or local institutions to 
inflict upon them the punishment which the State has ordered 
through her courts, is wrong in principle. The contention is that 
the State should retain the custody of its convicted criminale; 
should superintend the infliction of the punishment decreed; and 
should itself be responsible for their care and treatment while in 
prison; and should in all cases make reasonable and persistent ef- 
fort to reform the convict as well as punish him. 

COUNTY JAILS. 

These, in many counties, should be improved. First, by giving 
the convicts therein employment. This matter for some time 
has been receiving special attention by the State Commission of 
Pri'sons, and the advantages resulting both to the convicts and 
the taxpayers of the counties have been pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the local authorities. A number of the counties have ac- 
cepted these suggestions and have been successfully employing 
their jail convicts mostly in highway improvement, or in pre- 
paring material for such improvement. The counties that have 
•adopted the practice of requiring their jail convicts to labor have 
been well pleased with the results. These results are three-fold: 

First, it is more beneficial to the convicts themselves to have 
some employment. 

Second, it tends to highway improvement in the State, a thing 
desirable in itself. 
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Third, it tend« to largely reduce the number of prisoners com- 
mitted to jail in the counties requiring convicts to work. Tramps^ 
vagrants, habitual criminals, and other worthless and idly dis- 
posed characters, to whom labor is distasteful, either avoid these 
counties or refrain from criminal practices likely to land them in 
a jail where they will be compelled to perform manual labor. 

The general experience of counties requiring labor of their jail 
convicts was well expressed by the sherifF of one of these counties 
in the following language: 

" Before we had a stoneyard our jail was crowded nearly all 
the time, not only by drunks and bums of this county, but by 
professional tramps. It was a nice warm home for them, where 
they could be well fed, play cards all day, or else read or other- 
wise enjoy themselves; but since we have had a stoneyard there 
has been a decided change. Habitual drunkards of this county 
will do almost anything to avoid being sent to our jail, while 
tramps give us a wide berth. I can safely say that during the 
period the stoneyard has been in operation we have had but five 
or six repeajters." 

While it is true that a number of new and modern jails have 
been built in several of the counties recently, providing ample fa- 
cilities for the proper classification and separation of the inmates^ 
there are still some county jails in the State that should be re- 
placed by new ones. Some of these jails are unsanitary and un- 
healthy, and in some of them it is impossible for the sheriff to 
properly separate the different classes of prisoners, as the law re- 
quires. In most of these counties some action has been taken by 
the local authorities looking towards the construction of new 
jails at an early date. 

One of the most flagrant cases of neglect of this kind is the 
women's department of the Raymond street jail, in Brooklyn. 
The disgraceful condition of this prison has been repeatedly 
• called to the attention of the city authorities, and strong pres- 
sure has been brought upon them, not only by State officers and 
local oflQcials, but by many societies and citizens Interested in 
prison reform in the borough of Brooklyn. The public press of 
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the city and State has repeatedly commented on the absolute 
need of a new prison to replace this old, unsafe structure, a place 
where many women who are only charged with crime are housed 
with the most dissoluite and drunken women of the city, where 
there is absolutely no privacy or poesibility of separation. 

It would seem that the power to compel local officials to 
remedy euch a shocking condition of affairs should be vested in 
some State officials. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

These would doubtless be improved by removal from their pres- 
ent location in cities to farms in the country. 

REFORMATORY FOR BOYS CONVICTED OP MISDEMEANORS. 

It will be observed that this State has three State prisons for 
men and one for women convicted of felony; also the reforma- 
tory at Elmira for young men convicted of felony and one at 
Napanoch for the same class. There are three reformatories for 
young women convicted either of felony or misdemeanor, but by 
some strange oversight the State has failed to provide any re- 
formatory for boys and young men sixteen years old and up- 
ward, who have been convicted of misdemeanors. The only op- 
tion which the court has in sentencing such a prisoner is to com- 
mit him to a county jail or a penitentiary. It is needless to say 
that a boy who has been convicted of some misdemeanor is not 
likely to be reformed by such an imprisonment. His inclinations 
to a criminal life are more likely to be strengthened than cured. 
Certainly if a boy is ever to be reformed, it is better to attempt 
that reformation when he commits his first offense, which is usu- 
ally one of the lesser misdemeanors, than to wait until after a 
possible succession of terms in a county jail or penitentiary has 
so hardened him that he is emboldened to commit a felony and 
is sentenced then for the first time to a reformatory. 

If the State had a reformatory for these lesser criminals, the 
misdemeanants, and they were sent there at the beginning of 
their criminal career, a much larger per cent, of them would be 
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reformed than can be later in institutions where felons only are 
received, and society in the meantime would be saved from their 
depredations. This serions omission in the prison system of this 
State should be supplied at an early date. 

Discussion ox Treatment of the Criminal. 

Mr. N. O. Fanning, Deputy CommisRioner of Correction. — ^Your 
committee on the treatment of the criminal has submitted a re- 
port which cannot be too highly commended as a declaration of 
principles upon which these Conferences may stand. No doubt 
the tendency of thought among the well-informed has followed 
closely the lines indicated in this document. Possibly many of 
its thoughts have heretofore been uttered by philanthropists in 
connection with some individual labor in which they have been 
engaged. It is the first time, however, that the best inspirations, 
the sympathies and the judgment of the people of our State, ap- 
plied to the great problem of prison management, have appeared 
in comprehensive and orderly expression bb a basis for actual 
work. I think that those who study this report will agree with 
me that its assertions are true; that great fundamental defects 
exist in the present system; that the protection of society and 
the reformation of the offender require a better application of 
remedies, and that the suggestions made by the committee with 
respect to these matters are very timely and to the purpose. 

iSeveral subjects are touched upon in the report which I would 
like to discuss at length. I would like also to show how, in my 
judgment, the comprehensive paper submitted by Secretary 
McLaughlin strengthens the report and gives force to the argu- 
ment that I shall make; but within the limits of my time I can 
only refer, in the briefest possible way, to the first and most im- 
portant of the propositions which the committee has declared to 
be " conditions precedent '' to any true system of treatment for 
the criminals of the State. 

I am strongly in favor of the principle of centralization in gov- 
ernment. I believe further that the responsibility of office should 
be individualized in every situation. It should never be 
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poflsible for any man to excuse the violation of an offi- 
cial trust upon the ground that some other person shared it 
equally with him. I would have a single executive for prisone^ 
another for charitable institutions, another for the police, another 
for boards of health or of public improvements, for the same 
reasons that I would have a single Governor in a State or a sin- 
gle mayor in a city. I agree, therefore, with the committee that 
a centralization of prisons which would bring about uniformity 
in the method of official appointment, and at the same time 
strengthen the claims of official responsibility, would inure 
greatly to the advantage of the prieon system. But the com- 
mittee not only advocates centralization of this kind and for 
these purposes; it declares that all prisons, save those for tem- 
porary detention, shall be centralized under State control. 

The framers of this report must be exempted from all criticism 
of motive, since their labors have evolved so many things to com- 
mend. Yet the committee, in making this recommendation, has 
proposed to divert a purely metropolitan philanthropy to remote 
sources of control, with the effect of strengthening the machin- 
ery of the State government at the expense of the city of New 
York. In what respect does this proposal differ from the pro- 
posal of Senator Piatt to take from the city of New York the 
right to protect itself with its own police and establish a State 
constabulary? 

In 1896 the department of public charities and correction of 
the city of New York was divided, and the department of cor-* 
rection assumed the reeponsibility for all penal institutions. 
This event ushered in a new epoch in the prieon history of the 
city, and many of you who had been instrumental in the change 
believed that the opportunity had come for the crea- 
tion of a great prison system. Yet while the city of 
New York was preparing to create such a system, while it was 
improving old institutions and erecting new ones, while it wa» 
taking the first steps to establish reformatories, the State of 
New York was enacting laws to embarrass these undertakings 
and cripple the efficiency of the department. In 1896 we were 
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prohibited from erecting any new buildings on BlackwelFs Island. 
The law establishing this restriction seemed to guarantee the de- 
cay of the city prison system. Subsequently the Kings county 
penitentiary was prohibited from receiving Federal prisoners. 
The State discontinued sending convicts from other counties to 
this institution. Subsequently the judges were compelled to sen- 
tence all convicts whose terms exceeded one year to State ipna- 
ons outside the city. 

The tendency of these measures has been to diminish the re- 
sponsibilities of the department; in fact, to reduce it to the plane 
of a great workhouse having branches in various parts of the 
city. Yet it is everywhere conceded, I think, that the twelve 
prisons comprising it have never been in such good physical con- 
dition as they are to-day; nor have the higher interests of their 
inmates had better care than they are now receiving. The pen- 
itentiaries are rated among the best in the country. No scandal 
has ever attached to their management. Judges, grand juries 
and prison authorities of the country have commended them. 
We have also in New York city the immeasurable advantage of 
occupation for every convict we receive. It is occupation of the 
kind, too, which minimizes the conflict between honest labor and 
the labor of convicts. In fact, nowhere in the State do the nat- 
ural and acquired advantages for penal institutions equal those 
of the city of New York. Why, then, should our prisons be de- 
populated? Or why should this Conference declare that the 
State should arrogate to itself the control of our chief iuetitu- 
tions? 

The prison system of the city of New York should be controlled 
by the people of the city. 

Speaking for the department of correction, I may say that we 
hope to find in this Conference a very active and powerful friend. 
We wish to co-operate with you in your efforts to improve the 
prison system of the State, of which we comprise a very impor- 
tant part. We propose, so far as lies within our power, to ex- 
pand the usefulness of our department. We wish to undertake 

formatory work among the young offenders. We wish to bring 
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about the re-enactment of the AccumulatiTe Sentence Law. We 
have already begun a triple classification of misdemeanants; we 
intend to perfect this plan. We wish to establish the probation 
system. In these enterprises, on behalf of fallen humanity, we 
hope we may receive your aid; we would very deeply deplore 
jour opposition. It is for this reason that I do not want to see 
the Conference commit itself to any policy involving further in- 
roads on the department. I do not want to see the Conference, 
sX its very inception, throw itself into the vortex of political con- 
troversy between a Republican State and a Democratic city. 

Mr. E. T. Devinb. — Of course the bill requiring the use of 
BlackwelPs Island solely for charitable institutions was not in 
any sense inspired by a spirit of antagonism to the correctional 
institutions of New York. I think that we should be more likely 
to sympathize with the idea of local control if there were frank 
admission that it is desirable that the most eligible island, the 
one best situated in all respects, in the control of the city, should 
be used exclusively for the city's dependents rather than for 
the city's prisoners. 

Mrs. C. R. Lowell. — Ha© the use of the island that was in- 
tended for the penitentiary, Riker's Island, been given up? 
That island was bought for the express purpose of transferring 
the penitentiary there, as being a better place, long before the 
legislation to which reference has been made. 

Mr. Fanning. — I think Mrs. Lowell is in error. I think the 
law refers to the workhouse. It is impossible to find if it was 
^ven intended for any other penal institution. 

Mrs. Lowell. — I am sure the intention was that the i)eniten- 
tiary should be transferred, because I was interested in the pur- 
chase of Raker's Island, for the purpose of transferring the peni- 
tentiary and workhouse. I remember feeling bad when the new 
wing on Blackwell's Island was begun, because it would delay 
the transfer of the penitentiary to Riker's Island. I am sure 
the purchase was for that purpose, and it was thought that the 
workhouse would be transferred to Hart Island. 
16 
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Mr. Fanning. — There has beea considerable confusion with ref- 
erence to the two laws. In 1895 and 1896 the commissioner of 
correction constructed several temporary buildings on Riker's 
Island for workhouses. Whatever may have been the intention 
of those who procured the island it was n6t the intention of the 
commissioner, who would have encountered diiSculties that he 
could not surmount, for the reason that Riker's Island has had 
to be built. It was practically no island at all. It was a shoal 
in the Sound. We have had all the force of the workhouse 
prisoners at work there for three years, and they have not yet 
completed the roads and will not under three years more. There 
is another consideration in connection with the remarks made 
by Mr. Devine. It gives a splendid theory to look forward to, 
to make a perfect separation of charities and correction. I think 
that every one ought to do all he can to complete the separation, 
as they are officially separated now. Buit when you get down to 
the act of doing it you must remember that the proprietary 
interests of the department in Blaekwell's Island are 
larger than those where the charities are. The city owns 
both. In that respect it is the same thing, but we are not going 
to give up everything good that we have in the department of 
correction until we get something that is better. If our pro- 
prietary interests in BlackweH's Island are worth twelve millions, 
we are going to get twelve million dollars worth of facilities 
before we consent to give it up. 

Mr. Sturgis. — This must not be viewed as too exclusively for 
New York city, as though the principles announced for the 
criminal management of the State referred only to New York 
city and not to institutions distributed over the State. 

Professor Herbert K Mills. — The committee was not wholly 
unanimous on the system of centralization. A certain amount 
of centralization is desirable, but not too much. 

Hon. S. J. Barrows, Secretary Prison Association of New 
York. — We are not without experience in this matter of centrali- 
zation. I refer not so much to the physical centralization of insti- 
tutions as to a centralized control. Two or three States have 
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adopted it with a good deal of success. We have the experience of 
England; we have the experience of France; we have the experi- 
ence of Italy. England in 1879 took charge of all its local prison®, 
and in two years reduced the number from 104 to some 59, with 
the great advantage of uniformity and also economy. There is 
no difficulty, I think, in making the arrangement in regard to 
the property transfer. That can be done. There is no insuper- 
able difficulty in seeing that counties are not charged more than 
they should be for criminals. The experience of England is vei*y 
important, and would seem almost decisive. Consider the great 
anomalies that now exist in our different State systems. For 
instance, in the city of Boston — and I suppose it is so in 
New York — the county jail is neither under the charge of the 
city nor of the State, but separately under the charge of the 
sheriff. I wish to endorse the excellent report of the committee, 
and also the admirable paper by Mr. McLaughlin, not only in 
this respect, but in regard to many other respects in which they 
have presented the conclusions and ideals of modern penology. 

New York is entitled to much credit for its reformatory sys- 
tem, which is so widely known. I have traveled all over Europe 
as the United States Prison Commissioner, and everywhere I 
have heard tributes to the reformatory system and to Elmira. 
The unanimous tribute of respect for Mr. Brockway, as shown 
in a vote passed by the National Prison Association, was in- 
directly a tribute to the State of New York. New York is the 
first State to establish a central bureau for the Bertillon system 
for the whole country in which reports from different parts of 
the country may be preserved. New York has also the honor of 
establishing an asylum for the criminal insane. 

The one weakness of the New York system that has been 
touched on here to-day is the question of labor. In this respect, 
without wishing it, New York is becoming a matter of curiosity, 
I might almost say of reproach, in other States and countries. 1 
happen to represent an institution, the Prison Association of New 
York, which, by order of the Supreme Coutrt^ has the power 
of inspecting all the penal institutions in the State. It was 
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stated under oath to the committee making inspection, by the 
prison warden of a prison in this State, that his men were only 
•employed on an average one hour a day. Think of that! I da 
not think that the people of New York meant that to be so when 
they established the present law. I do*not think the Legislature 
meant that to be so. Yet it has come about in a natural, or 
rather in a perfectly unnatural way; for I think the law is un- 
natural and the restrictions that have followed the constitu- 
tional amendment have been unfortunate. As Mr. McLaughlin 
has said: '* If the Legislature continues from year to year im- 
posing restrictions in detail at the demand of specific interests 
. . . the market for prison products will become so limited 
that the plan will have to be abandoned ". If their right hands 
were cut off from prisoners, what an outcry would be made; but 
you tie their hands behind their back and forbid them to work, 
putting them to the tortures of idleness. To be sure many peo- 
ple easily accommodate themselves to it, but that does not lessen 
the actual severity of that form of cruelty which debases the 
man and makes him a pauper if not insane. 

What can be done? The Prison Commission has some au- 
thority and I hope it will exercise it. It can establish in some 
prisons trade schools. It can set the men to molding iron and 
then break it up. It can set them to printing the speeches of 
those legislators who have passed the law and then distribute — 
not the speeches, but the type. 

It seems to me that the example of the State of Maryland, 
whatever may be said against it, is more worthy than our owa 
in that respect, as industry is more wdrthy and more corrective 
than idleness. The Baltimore penitentiary in the last year has 
turned into the treasury $35,000, and besides that the prisoners 
have received |25,000 for overtime work, much of which they 
can send to their families. 

There is no time to consider this question in detail; I simply 
wanted to return thanks for the admirable reports we have 
heard this afternoon. 

Mr. MoDoNOUGH. — What law has been passed reetrictiiig indus- 
tries? 
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Mr. Barrows. — Printing was mentioned as one by the Secre- 
tary of the Prison Commieeion, whose paper \ve are discussing. 

Mr. McDoNOUGH. — Printing is allowed. 

One of the members moved that further time be given to dis- 
cussion rather than to hearing papers. 

Mrs, Lowell seconded the motion. 

Mr. Devine moved to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. Devine's motion was adopted and the next paper was read 
by Mrs. Charles B. Lowell. 

HOUSES OF REFUGE FOR WOMEN ; THEIR PURPOSES^ 

MANAGEMENT AND POSSIBILITIES. 

By Mrs. Charles Russell Lowei-l. 

The two Houses of Refuge for Women in this State were the 
first institutions of the kind in the world, so far as I know. That 
is, they were the first State reformatories for adults guilty only 
of misdemeanors. 

The original law providing for the establishment of the Hud- 
son House of Riefuge for Women, passed in 1881, was the direct 
outcome of the report of Dr. Hoyt, Secretaiy of the State Board 
of Charities, published in the tenth annual report of the Board 
(presented to the Legislature January, 1877); and it may be 
interesting to state that the Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded 
Women, at Newark, was also the immediate result of the same 
report. This report contained tj^e description of every inmate in 
the poorhouses of the State, compiled in response to the order 
of the Legislature in May, 1873, to the State Board of Charities 
" to examine into the cause of the increase of crime, pauperism 
and insanity." 

Among these inmates were to be found many women like those 
described in the following entries. 

" In the Albany County Poorhouse. — A single woman, 40 years 
old, of foreign birth, nine yeara in the United Srtates, the mother 
of seven illegitimate children; the woman degraded and debased, 
and soon again to become a mother." 

" In the Chautauqua County Poorhouse. — A woman, 55 years 
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old, admitted when 22, as a vagrant, said to have been married, 
but the whereabouts of her husband te unknown; has been dis- 
charged and returned repeatedly for the past thirty-three years, 
during which time she has had six illegitimate children." 

" In the Cortland County Poorhouse. — ^Ajq unmarried woman, 
27 years old, with her infant child ; has been the mother of four 
illegitimate children, and four of her sisters have ateo had illegit- 
imate children. The woman fairly intelligent and educated, but 
thoroughly debased and vagrant." 

" In the Essex County Poorhouse. — ^A black woman, widowed, 
aged 49 yeare, and her daughter, single, aged 24 years, and her 
grandson, a mulatto, 4 years old, illegitimate, and born in the 
house. The first has been the mother of ten children, seven 
illegitimate; the second has had three illegitimate children. Both 
women are intemperate and thoroughly depraved, and quite cer- 
tain to remain public burdens, each having already been nine- 
teen years in the house." 

" In the Greene County Poorhouse. — A vagrant, unmarried 
woman, 40 years old, and firet an inmate when 21 years of age; 
goes out from time to time, but soon returns, and will doubtless 
continue a public burden for life; has five illegitimate children." 

" In the Herkimer County Poorhouse. — A single woman, aged 
64 years, twenty of which have been spent in the poorhouse; has 
had six illegitimate children." 

" In the Montgomery County Poorhouse. — A woman, 20 years 
old, illegitimate, uneducated and vagrant, has two illegitimate 
children in the house, recently married an intemperate crippled 
man, formerly a pauper." 

" In the Otsego County Poorhouse. — ^A widowed woman, aged 
35 years, three times married, first, when only 13; is ignorant, in- 
temperate and vagrant, and has spent twelve years in poor- 
houees; has seven living children, and she seems likely to burden 
the public with additional progeny." 

" In the Rockland County Poorhouse. — An unmarried woman, 
aged 42 years, eleven years an inmate; has had four illegitimate 
'children ; is educated, but intemperate and vagrant." 
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These cases showed too clearly what was the common fate of 
Tagrant girls, when committed to our poorhouses, and jet there 
was no other refuge for them except the jail. Indeed they gener- 
ally alternated between the poorhouse and the jail, and of the 
jails the 27th annual report of the Prison Association of New 
York (1871) said: 

" In many of the counties the jail is practically a county board- 
ing house for vagrants, petty offenders, prostitutes and pimpe, 
and it is so regarded by keepers and local magistrates." 

The effect of a commitment to the county jails on individuals 
may be judged by the following incident: 

In the Richmond County Jail there was a young German girl, 
whose only companion, an old woman, volunteered to teach her 
English and made her repeat the vilest of words for the amuse- 
ment of the male prisoners, who listened at the door which 
divided their prison from that of the women. 

Dr. Elisha Harris, Oorrespondiing Secretary of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York, said : " In one county I saw three girls, who 
had been tramping all summer as leaders of a band of tramping 
boys. * * * When they wept, as though penitent, and asked 
who cared for them, the sheriff and his assistants seemed to re- 
gard them as objects of derision and sport. In another jail, I 
found that a sheriff * * * had wantonly assaulted and de- 
graded numerous young women prisoners; and, when sheriff in 
1871 and 1872, had utterly brutalized three young girls." 

Such being the fate of girls over sixteen years ot age who were 
tirrested and found guilty of vagrancy or of a misdemeanor, it 
seemed a very natural thing to propose that the State should 
provide some place where they could be protected from degrada- 
tion, prevented from degrading others, and above all, prevented 
from bringing forth children, and in 1878 a Committee of the 
State Board of Charities recommended that the attention of the 
Legislature be called to the fact that*" one of the most impor- 
tant and most dangerous causes of the increase of crime, pauper- 
ism and insanity is the unrestrained liberty allowed to vagrant 
and degraded women." 
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The Committee also said: " There are two distinct and sepa- 
rate objects to be aimed at in dealing with these women. To 
reform them, if possible, but if that cannot be done, at least to 
cut off the line of hereditary pauperism, crime and insanity, now 
transmitted mainly through them. Neither of these objects can 
be attained while this class of women is left under the control 
of county authorities, whose action is necessarily, from the con- 
stant changes of individual oflScers, spasmodic and uncertain. 
* * • In order to grapple with this gigantic evil * * a 
reformatory for women, under the management of women is 
needed. We therefore strongly urge the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for the selection of a site and the adoption of plans for 
such an institution." 

Three years of persistent labor was needed, however, to secure 
the passage of a law appropriating |100,000 for the establishment 
of the first House of Refuge for Women, the delay arising prin- 
cipally from the fact that it was impossible to persuade the mem- 
bers of the Legislature that what was contemplated was a place 
of education and not of punishment, and therefore the provision 
of a maximum term of two years seemed to them cruel and out 
of proportion to the offenses to be dealt with. 

Finally, in order to overcome this difficulty, the promoters of 
the measure determined to try to secure a State institution for 
female misdemeanants, leaving the question of the length of 
the terms to be decided later, and a bill was drawn containing^ 
no allusion whatever to the terms of detention and simply pro- 
viding that women between the ages of 15 and 40 years con- 
victed of certain named offenses might be committed to the 
institution when established, thus of course leaving the existing 
laws as to terms in force. 

The bill was introduced and referred to a committee which 
happened to be composed of five lawyers. In a short time one 
of this committee stated to the promoters of the bill that in their 
opinion a commitment for life was really too severe, and asked 
whether a maximum term of five years would not be accepted 
** as a compromise ". As tico years was the very longest term 
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that had ever been hoped for, the persons interested solemnly 
coMsentod to accept -five years, and the committee of lawyers 
were satisfied with what they considered their triumph, and their 
attention waa never called to the fact that the original bill had 
made no change of any kind in the law which provided six 
monihs as the maximum tefm for the offenses named. 

The limits of age in the law as passed were 15 and 40 years, 
the intention being to reform these women if possible, or if that 
could not be done, to shut them up at least and prevent their 
bearing children, and thus to strike at the root of the causes of 
crime, pauperism and insanity. It wa» probably a mistake to 
»eek to accomplish these two purposes in one institution, how- 
ever, and the managers of the Hudson House of Refuge soon 
after its establishment in 1887, secured a change of the law in 
this particular, and the limits of age at present are from 15 to 30 
years. At present, therefore, the sole purpose of these institu- 
tions is to reform the inmates and to return them to the world 
as normal decent women. 

Now, what is the " raw material " upon which the institution 
officers have to work? 

Upon this subject a lady in this State who has had an experi- 
ence of many years in this work writes. 

"The woman we want to reform — where does she come from? 
Too often, but not always, from the ranks of the girls who are 
tired; tired of early rising, tired of the long hours, and tired of 
the daily grind. 

" The woman who has seven husbands, two of them in Auburn 
State Prison, two more of them thought to be dead, perhaps, 
and the remainder in the vast army of tramps, and children by 
every one of the seven, supplies some. 

"The woman who puts it in the power of her daughter to ask — 
when the father of the family is referred to — which of them? is 
also adding to the list. 

"Still another example is the woman who writes to her 
daughter that she has * shipped Jim or Pete ' — as the case may 
be — * he's no good,' and later writes, ' Your new pa is good to 
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me and gives me a good home, and he sajs that you can come 
here when you get out." The daughter smilingly accepts the 
situation, and not only accepts, but feels that her mother has 
done a meritorious thing in improving her own chances of early 
liberation, when such a good home (?) awaits her." 

Besides these, there are also the young girls who want to have 
an easy time, who want to have a gay time, who like fun, who 
want to stay in bed if they feel sick, who hate steady, hard work 
that makes them ache all over, who don't know how to do any- 
thing well enough to bring them a good living — what can we do 
for them? What can we do with them? What can we do to 
prevent other girls feeling the same way and seeking the same 
escape? 

They are fleeing from physical ills, they are seeking, as they 
think, physical good, little realizing that the most loathsome 
disease and suffering, perhajm insanity and death, will be the 
natural result of their sin. What, I say, can be done for them? 

The first thing to try to do, the only thing that can really save 
them, is to help them to develop their souls — to teach them that 
physical good and ill are as nothing, and that spiritual good 
and ill are what human beings should care about, and to teach 
them to care about them — to convert them, to make them take 
an entirely different view of life, of themselves and of the world — 
in a word, to give them religion. That of course is a difficult 
task, but there is no other way to reform them. 

But besides this, it is to be remembered that every one of 
these young women needs training, physical, mental, industrial 
and moral education, and that education takes time. They are 
probably in a perverted state of body and mind, and therefore 
a reformatory, whether it be a voluntary Home or a State in- 
stitution should retain its inmates long enough to really cure 
them and develop them, and form habits of good living; that 
is, for at least two years, and probably five or more. 

Imagine such a girl, accustomed to lie abed until noon — to 

smoke and drink, and indulge her craving for excitement in 

very way — to dress in silks and furs, and to live in luxurious 
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idleness in the company of wicked and reckless- men and women^ 
— imagine her transferred to an institution, forced to conform to 
the strictest rules, debarred from stimulants, shut up with no 
variety, and no pleasure, and with no prospect of a change 
for months or years; or imagine a heavy, stupid, self-indulgent 
woman, hating all exertion and caring only for ease, for eating 
and drinking, put in a place where she must work, and live on 
the simplest fare. How almost impossible it would seem to 
influence such beings, placed in such circumstances. To care- 
for them, to sympathize with them, to show them that the motive 
for all the hardships they must undergo is to lead them into a 
higher life, to bring them to see that it is higher and to long for 
it, this is the task set before those who would reform these 
women. 

Of course in a reformatory the character and capacity of the 
officers are of paramount importance. They must be womei> 
who can inspire respect and affection, and who will place the 
highest ideals before the inmates. 

The Superior of a Home for Fallen Women, writing after an 
experience of thirty -two years, thus describes the kind of women 
needed in such Homes: 

" The ideal worker is one who has been purified by sorrow 
and sufferings, which shall have elevated, not have crushed 
her; young enough in heart to sympathize with the young; old 
enough to let judgment, not caprice or favoritism, guide her 
actions; patient enough to bear with the waywardness of those 
around her; orderly enough to keep rules herself, and firm 
enough to make those under her keep them also. 

"To deal successfully with penitents, you want especially 
devotion and refinement — the refinement of thought and feeling 
which makes the worker never fail to treat them with respect 
and reverence, as souls stamped with the Maker's signature^ 
however degraded, even repulsive at first, some of them may be." 

" It seems to be the essence of those Homes which aim at the 
recovery of those who have fallen from the ways of modesty 
and virtue, that a mixture of tenderness and strict discipline is 
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more than usually necessary far their due order and their ulti- 
mate success. ♦ ♦ ♦ The work carried on in these homes, is cer- 
tainly one of the hardest of all charitable labors, and for the 
hardest work we ever need, whether the subject be spirit or mat- 
ter, the best and most highly wrought instruments. The lowest 
and most miserable are only to be recovered through the in- 
fluence of the purest, the best and most devoted of their sex." 

I have quoted the above from a little English book " Thirty- 
two Years in a House of Mercy," because I am sure that there 
can be no success unless the right kind of oflBcers are chosen. 
They must be women of the highest type themselves if they are 
to lift the inmates to a higher plane. 

In regard to this most important subject, the worker whom I 
have quoted before says: 

" I have long been of the opinion that reformatory work should 
be in the hands of an order of women consecrated to it, and prac- 
tically withdrawn from the world and its distractions. Each 
year has strengthened this opinion till it has become conviction. 
The wage-earner, with cares and responsibilities of her own, 
and possibly ambitions, is not the person for so vital a mission. 
She has had no special preparation, has had no opportunity to 
prepare, and indeed does not feel that any is needed to live with 
^ bad girls.' She is apt to lose her temi>er, if not her head, when 
under fire. The Civil Service Law has been a positive detriment, 
although I am not opposed to it on general principles, but the 
successful competitor is ambitious, thinks too much of position 
and worldly eclat. Her first question invariably is *Are the 
duties of the position menial? ' I have wrestled with this giant 
many times, and expect to meet him again and again. A physi- 
cian considers no service menial that will help his patient. Only 
the highest type of woman will submit to the discipline of prepa- 
ration for a life of usefulness. College women if you will, but 
collej^e women then all along the line, not at the head alone. 
The co]le;je bred women will easily take on the discipline of aa 
order when they become more numerous. And what a noble 

^d they will be! This would effectually bar politics, which 
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has now become so destructive an element in the work, hamper- 
ing the j^lice and intimidating the judge on the bench." 

In a reformatory every attention should be paid to the health 
of the inmates — ^the resident physician should be next in au- 
thority to the superintendent, and the latter should consult her 
freely in regard to all matters of work, daily routine, punishment^ 
etc. 

The life of confinement, irksome at best, should be relieved 
by occupations which will develop the body and mind — such as 
gardening, fruit growing, the care of animals — and make both 
body and mind healthy. 

There should be schooling, made so interesting that the 
thoughts may be really occupied, and turned from the contem- 
plation of evil, either past or future. Manual training as a means- 
of education,and technical training undereflQcient teachers, should 
be given to fit the inmates for future self-support. The work 
taught should be such as will place the women upon their release, 
in situations where they will be protected, where they will not be 
exposed to temptation, nor where they can tempt others. For 
instance, I should think that the ideal training would be such 
as would fit a young woman to go into the country, and help 
an old couple in the care of their home, of their horse, cow, 
chickens, garden, etc. I would teach the girls every kind of 
healthy, natural household and country work, both for the in- 
fluence upon them while in the reformatory and for the healthy, 
safe life it would make possible to them upon leaving. 

I am sorry that I have not much to say as to the " possibilities " 
of the Houses of Refuge for Women. The possibilities of any 
State institution must of necessity be very limited, and there is- 
no question that it will be a great misfortune if these reforma- 
tories come to be used as convenient receptacles for any and 
every girl who is troublesome in her neighborhood, or hard ta 
manage in her family. They should receive only those who can- 
not be trained by gentler means. Indeed, it should be almost 
the last resource to commit a young woman to the State insti- 
tution, and in order that the latter shall not be abused, there 
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mast be other institutions provided by voluntary effort, and if 
jou will pardon me, instead of speaking of the " possibilities '* 
of the State Houses of Refuge for Women, I will close by a short 
reference to the various other ways in which the work of reform- 
ing women should be carried on, for the subjects are intimately 
connected. 

We need in this country, small private homes for what are 
called *' penitents " in England — that is, for girls who have be- 
come wearied and disgusted with a life of sin, and who seek 
a refuge from it. Such homes should not have more than 25 
inmates, and the punishment for misconduct should be to send 
them out, not to keep them in, as it has to be in public institu- 
tions. We need also permanent homes, where the poor 
creatures who are too weak ever to resist temptation, if they are 
forced back to face it, can find a safe refuge. 

And for those who cannot be saved by any of these means, 
we need places of " permanent detention." Such places would 
be " asylums for moral lunatics," where the women who have 
proved themselves to be incorrigible, should be shut away fr^mi 
harming themselves and others. General Booth in his " Darkest 
England," recommended that such asylums be established, and 
he supported his recommendation by the following arguments: 
^* It is a crime against the race, to allow those who are so in- 
veterately depraved the freedom to wander abroad, infect their 
fellows, prey upon society, and to multiply their kind. What- 
ever else society may do, and suffer to be done, this thing it 
ought not to allow, any more than it should allow the free per- 
ambulation of a mad dog. 

" They will still remain objects worthy of infinite compassion. 
They should lead as human a life as it Is possible to those who 
have fallen under so terrible a judgment. They should have 
their own little cottages in their own little gardens, under the 
blue sky, and, if possible, amid the green fields. I would deny 
them none of the advantages, moral, mental and religious, which 
might minister to their diseased minds, and tend to restore them 
to a better state. Not until the breath leaves their body. 
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should we cease to labor and wrestle for their salvation, but 
when they have reached a certain point, access to their fellow- 
men should be forbidden. Between them and the wide world 
there should be reared an impassable barrier, which once passed 
should be re-crossed no more forever. Such a course must be 
wiser than allowing them to go in and out among their fellows, 
carrying with them the contagion of moral leprosy, and multi- 
plying a progeny doomed before its birth, to inherit the vices 
and diseased cravings of their unhappy parents." 

But after all it is not by means of such institutions, as any or 
all of those I have spoken of, that we shall finally succeed in 
really diminishing the number of unhappy women who need 
"^* reformation." 

Those who come into these institutions are those who have not 
had strength of character and moral nature to resist the tempta- 
tions of what seems to them pleasure — to turn from the allui*e- 
ments of physical ease — and enter on the struggle which most 
wage-eaiTiing women have to make; and one way of lessening 
the number of those who " are weak-hearted " and of " those 
who fall," is to make the life of wage-earners less hard. 

On the one hand we have the relentless machine of daily toil, 
grinding and crushing those who labor, and on the other, the 
loathsiome beast, Sin, waiting to devour those who flee from it; 
and we should not be so busy trying to rescue a few from the 
jaws of the beast, as to have no time or thought to devote to 
the task of trying to diminish the killing speed, and the crushing 
weight of the machine. 

While we must try to help the weak-hearted and to raise up 
those who fall, we must also strengthen " such as do stand." 
These are the great body of earnest, honest, self-reliant, but 
often hardly pressed, working women and girls. Let us rise one 
step higher in our " charity " and extend it to these, who, all 
around us, asking no sympathy, toil and struggle, and often have 
bitter cause to doubt whether there be any charity in man or 
woman. It is from their ranks that are recruited "the weak- 
hearted and those who fall," it is from their ranks originally 
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that come those who fill the hospitals and finally the workhouse 
and almshouse and prison; and if, while they do standi we can 
strengthen them, we shall often have prevented life-long misery 
and woe. 

Discussion on Houses of Refuge fob Women. 

Enoch V. Stoddard, M. D., Vice-President of the State Board 
of Charities. — It is imi>oeBible in the brief space allotted to the 
discussion of this imiKXTtant topdc to do more tiian touch ux>on 
some of the most striking features of a diflBcult problem- So 
m$any influences bear upon it and each has such modifying in- 
fluence that its complexity is almost bewildering. 

The first consideration which demands our thought, is the 
character of the inmates of such institutions, and the causes 
which have made them such, and this is naturally followed by the 
form of the institution demanded for their treatment^ and the 
leading features of the system of education and discipline from 
which we hope to secure the results which we seek. 

It is very commonly believed and urged that heredity is the 
main causative factor of the delinquency which we obsa-ve and 
aim to correct, in the body social. Certain facts seem to corrob- 
orate this view. The very interesting and elaborate researches 
of Dugdale, in the history of the Jukes family, led him and others 
with him to conclude that the history of this family of criminals 
and paupers was proof positive of this deduction. We are dis- 
posed to challenge this opinion and maintain that the facts, so 
elaborately detailed, point to the influences of environment, as 
the powerfully determining factor and not to heredity. The rear- 
ing of children by paupers and dissolute parents, in unsanitary 
suirroundings and in an atmosphere tainted with vice, immorality 
and crime, from which the young learn far more readily than from 
moral precept, furnished the object lessons which could not fail 
to produce successive generations of paupers, harlots and crim- 
inals. The exceptional instances, which Dugdale describes were 
cases where the children were, in infancy, removed from the in- 
fected atmosphere in which they were bom, and were reared in 
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surroundings favorable to the development of their higher nature 
and the repression of evil tendenciee. It is, therefore, to the cir- 
cumstances of early environment rather than to heredity that we 
must look for the determining factor in the formation of the 
character of the young men and women met in our reformatories. 

A class which has been indicated as furnishing the majority 
of the subjects for our reformatories for women has been de- 
scribed as those whom "love of ease, vanity and love of pleasure" 
have led to stray from the path of rectitude and virtue. They are 
not in reality, a special class. They are mainly the children of cir- 
cumstances. Nor are they, necefisarily, the offspring of vicious 
or criminal parents, but are usually the children of parents who 
are incapable of, or indisposed toward, making the proper effort 
to elevate themselves or their offspring to a higher mental and 
moral plane. While it is admitted that faulty environment may 
favor the development of the traits referred to, it is maintained 
that, under proper early educational circumstances, these tenden- 
cies can be reduced to a minimum, if not entirely obliterated. 

It would seem, therefore, that our efforts in reform must 
be mainly educational, not only for those who come under 
our care for possible reformation, but must extend to the eleva- 
tion of those upon whom the early education of these young sub- 
jects necessarily devolves. We would conclude, then, that the 
determining factor of degeneracy in these cases is not simply 
" love of ease and pleasure." It lies more deeply in the life his- 
tory of the individual. The great majority of these cases are 
defectives, physically and mentally, and mainly from a lack of pro- 
per early education and development. The love of ease or of 
pleasure is but one of the incidents of an immature and imper- 
fectly developed character, which appears prominent because not 
counterbalanced by the effects of a proper intellectual and moral 
training. A sound mind in a sound body is the normal condition 
of the human being, and any deviation on either side of this line 
is almost invariably traceable to a failure in or to improper early 
development. 

17 
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Our reformatory, system, therefore, shonld be based upon this 
idea. It should partake more of the nature of the hospital than 
of the religious institution. While the spiritual needs of the 
individual should be fully met, and every possible resource for 
awakening, foetering and developing the religious instincts 
should be employed, this alone cannot successfully be made the 
predominating and all-absorbing effort. The reformatory idea 
involves the making over, so to speak, of the individual. By a 
properly balanced and regulated environment, the hitherto neg- 
lected and but partially developed individual is brought under 
influences which tend to strengthen her physical organization 
and, at the same time, to awaken dormant traits of character, by 
pushing into the background and, as far as possible, suppressing 
vicious tendencies, by the most important of life's lessons, that of 
self-control in the establishment of a real and higher view of a 
useful life and its purposes. 

The great majority of lie inmates of our reformatories for 
women have experienced little or nothing of a true home life. 
To them, the bome^ if they have had one, has in no way been 
made attractive, and the outside world of selfish pleasure has 
been the one object to be sought. The system of our reforma- 
tories for women should be so constituted as to maintain as 
much as possible of the life and suggestions of the home, with 
its relations to the life of the world outside in its duties and 
cares, its altruistic efforts and its principles of self-support. It 
must maintain a high idea of physical cult\;ire combined with 
intellectual and moral training. It must provide such proper 
industrial instructions as shall enable the individual to obtain 
employment on returning to society from her temporary retire- 
ment, suflScient to secure honorable self maintenance. Technical 
instruction should be chiefly conflned to the departments of 
domestic science and such occupations as are related to and con- 
nected with the family and the home, and not with the business 
ofllce, the factory or the work-shop. Employment in these latter 
fields has proved to be dangerous and demoralizing to young 
women who, without proper early education and discipline, are 
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obliged to aid in the support of the family or to maintain them- 
eelves. The farther the woman drifts from the family and the 
home, the more she ie in danger from the shoals and quicksands 
of society. 

Another important consideration connected with our reforma- 
tories for women is the subject of classification. This has, in the 
pafit, proved to be one of our most diflftcult problems and serious 
failures. The separation of the wayward or undisciplined from 
the vicious and those of criminal tendencies and habits has not 
been sufficiently observed, and mainly from our very inadequate 
and improper institution architecture, which, not recognizing this 
necessity, has made little or no provision for such separation. 
It is admitted that such classification presents many difficulties, 
but it is none the less imperatively important. 

Another failure to be avoided is in the employment of subor- 
dinate officers lacking the character essential for such delicate 
duties. It is not sufficient that the superintendent be a person 
specially fitted for such responsibility, but he must be seconded 
and sustained by a force of subordinate officers of similar qual- 
ifications. The importance of this fact has not been sufficiently 
recognized in the past. For reformatory work those possessing 
the highest character, tact and a strong personality are required. 
It must be remembered that the rule or the system is not alone 
sufficient. 

In the existing development of the reformatory idea, it would 
seem unnecessary to refer to the importance of the elimination 
of punitive suggestions, and the establishment everywhere of 
encouraging features in efforts for reform. Yet, there are those 
who earnestly believe that the primary resort in disciplinary 
effort is the maintenance of some form of punishment for past 
dereliction, with similar provisions for any future infringement 
of the rules of discipline and instruction which may be estab- 
lished. While it is readily admitted that some resort is neces- 
sary to hold the attention of the habitually wayward girl to a 
sense of her responsibility to the laws of society and of the moral 
code, yet such disciplinary resources should be shorn of any 
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seemingly vindictive character, and should appear as the natural 
sequence of the transgression of established rules of conduct, 
and thus appeal to the transgressor as the result of her own 
failure and not, in any way, suggest an infliction by those under 
whose instruction and disciplinary care she may be placed. That 
this, too, ie a diflBcult problem, is admitted, but it is believed that 
its solution is possible by properly considered and directed 
method. 

The necessity for more out-of-door life for the inmates of our 
reformatories for women has not been sufficiently appreciated. 
The rules for the instruction and development of this class, now 
in operation, have virtually ignored this in the past by providing 
for a life of indoor occupation and relaxation, with but a mini- 
mum of exercise and pastime in the sunlight and fresh air. It 
is comparatively recently that the importance of this resort has 
been fully recognized, and it is gratifying to note the desire of the 
managers of our established State reformatories to secure the 
removal of such institutions from present locations in and near 
great centers of population, to rural surroundings where a suf- 
ficient tract of land can be secured by the institution for such 
purposes. 

Ruskin has said that the character of a nation is expressed 
in its architecture. We may truly claim that the reformatory 
idea should be expressed in the architecture of our reformatory 
buildings. This has proved true in the architecture of our re- 
formatories in the past, for in such buildings, the frowning walls 
of the prison are seen where there should have appeared instead, 
the features of a foster home and of the educational institution. 
As we expand and improve our idea of reformation, the archi- 
tectural arrangement of our reformatory buildings will reflect 
the hopeful aspect of our more enlightened effort. 

SUMMARY. 

It would seem that the main points of importance for con- 
sideration in connection with our reformatories for women are: 

First. The recognition of the fact that the inmates of such 
institutions are not a distinct class, but are, rather, the unfor- 
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tunates of society and are defectives from lack of early develop- 
ment and training^ and not the victims, solely, of an unfortunate 
and criminal heredity. 

Second. That our reformatory system for women should be 
based on this idea and that of development by a proper physical 
and moral environment. 

Third. That admission to such institutions should be governed 
by a careful and discriminate classification, under which a separa- 
tion of the comparatively innocent from the vicious and criminal 
could be ensured. 

Fourth. That as much of the life of the family and the home 
as possible, should be provided for. 

Fifth. That the technical instruction should be regulated by 
the consideration of preparation of the individual for self-main- 
tenance in the relations of domestic life, rather than for the 
office, workshop or factory. 

Sixth. That a greater amount of occupation and relaxation 
be provided for in open air. 

Seventh. That provisions for punishment and deprivation of 
liberty be kept in the background as completely as possible and, 
in their stead, hopeful and encouraging suggestions be substi- 
tuted. 

Eighth. That the architecture of the reformatory bears no 
aspect of the prison or house of punishment, but rather the en- 
couraging features of the educational institution. 

These are some of the suggestions of past experience, in this 
important field, which present themselves for consideration in 
such a discussion as this. It is by their careful consideration, 
and those kindred to them, that we may hope to establish a sys-. 
tem for our reformatories for women, which shall enable us: 

" To build a new Ufe upon a ruined life, 
To make the future fairer than the past, 
To make the past appear a troubled dream.^^ 

Mrs. E. E. Cutler, of Buffalo, described in brief the work of the 
Prison Gate Mission of Buffalo, which aids women discharged 
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from prison, receiving them temporarily in the Agnes Adelaide 
Home. 

Mr. Hebberd made an additional report for the Committee on 
Organization. The report was unanimously adopted and the com- 
mittees are printed with the lists of oflScers on pp. 282 and 283. 

The following resolution of thanks was offered by Hon. Charles 
McLouth and unanimously adopted: 

The State Conference of Charities and Correction assembled 
for its first and experimental session at the Capitol of the State, 
with a full sense of a successful meeting and of the assured 
success of future annual conferences: 

Eesolves, That the profound and grateful thanks of the Con- 
ference are due and hereby tendered 

1. To the Governor of the State for his sanction, attendance, 
attention and eloquent address of welcome which at once put at 
ease and assured the eucoess of the Conference. 

2. To the Governor and Mrs. Roosevelt for the graceful and 
courteous invitation to the Executive Mansion and the delightful 
reception which so many were enabled to attend. 

3. To the Mayor of the city of Albany, Hon. James H. Blesadng, 
who is entitled to our like commendation for his concurrence in 
our purposes^ his assistance, and his admirable address of wel- 
come. 

4. To the citizens of Albany for the cordial reception to the 
members of the Conference at the Hotel Ten Eyck of wMch the 
capital city is so justly proud, and for the generous and profuse 
hospitalities extended. 

5. To the Hon. Harry H. Bender, Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, for attentions and opening the senate chamber for the 
meeting. 

6. To the press of Albany for the most courteous treatment, 
full reports, and the spreading of the work and objects of the 
Conference. 

7. To the President of the Conference, the Hon, William P. 
Letchworth, for his address, in matter and expression at once a 
work of so much labor and thought; and we beg him to accept as 
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a Conference, and as individuals, our moet heartfelt thanks for 
his long continued labors in the whole field of charities, aud our 
wishes for hici health and happiness. 

8. To all the provisional officers of the Conference and the 
executive committee, well earned thanks for earnest and fruitful 
labors. 

The Secretary of the Conference is directed to f umiBh copies of 
these resolutions to each of the persons named and to the press. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was given unanimously to Hon. 
William Rhinelander Stewart, Chairman of the Committee of 
Fifty, and to Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, Secretary of the Executive 
Committee. 

Hon. William P. Letchworth, the President of the Conference, 
in closing the sessions, sjnyke as follows: 

The hour has now arrived when the first New York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction has become an event of the 
past, and we may pause and indulge in some reflections respect- 
ing it. I think we may safely say that the Conference has proved 
a signal success. In the quality of its membership and in the 
propriety and dignity of its proceedings, I do not know that it 
has been surpassed by any of the National Conferences. The 
papers that have been presented under the auspices of the dif- 
ferent committees have shown an intimate knowledge of the sub- 
jects dealt with and carefulness and ability in their preparation. 
The discussions throughout, although earnest and presenting in 
some instances diametrically opposite views, have been temperate 
and courteous. In not a single instance has there been any 
asperity shown in language or manner. 

Among the causes which have led to the success of the Con- 
fer^ice may be mentioned the earnest, self-sacrificing interest 
taken in it by the noble gentleman acting as Chairman of the 
Organizing Committee of Fifty and of the Executive Committee, 
Hon. William R. Stewart, to whose philanthropic spirit and zeal, 
guided by rare generosity and excellent taste, we are greatly in- 
debted. 
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To the Secretary of the Executive Committee, Mr. Robert W. 
Hebberd, upon whom large responsibility has rested, are we 
under special obligations for his executive ability and untiring 
energy in completing preliminary arrangements and attending to 
every detail of the Conference as it progressed. 

The friendly participation in the Conference by Governor 
Roosevelt, the use granted of this stately chainl)er, dignified by 
the presence and action of honorable senators while legislating 
upon the interests of a great State, the gracious welcome by the 
Mayor of Albany, the cordial hospitality of its citizens, and the 
assistance of the press in reporting the Conference meetings, 
particularly in the extended reviews of the Argus and the Evening 
Journal, have all had their influence in securing most happy 
results. 

As for myself, I wish to thank the Conference for the honor 
conferred upon me and for the kindness and patience shown me 
by its officers and members, all of which, like the sunset gleam 
across the meadows, forests and waterfalls of my mountain home, 
will gild with radiance the latest hours of my life. 

Adjourned at 5 p. m. sine die. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE NEW YORK STATE CON- 
FEEENOE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 

Constitution. 

The objects of the New York State Conference of Charities 
and Correction are to afford an opx)ortunity for those engaged 
in charitable and reform work to confer respecting their methods, 
principles of administration, and results accomplished; to diffuse 
reliable information respecting charitable and correctional work, 
and encourage co-operation in humanitarian efforts, with the aim 
of further improving the system of charity and correction in the 
State of New York. With this end in view, the Conference will 
hold an annual meeting in the State of New York, at a time and 
place to be agreed ujwn at the preceding annual session, at which 
addresses shall be made, papers read, discussions carried on, and 
general 'business transacted in accordance with the by-laws of 
the Conference. 

The Conference shall not, however, formulate any platform nor 
adopt resolutions or memorials having a like effect. 

By-Laws. 

I. 

membership op the oonpbrbncb. 

All who have an active interest in the public or the private 

charitable or correctional work in New York State are invited 

to enroll themselves as members of the Conference. No other 

tests of membership shall be applied, and no membership fee 

charged, the expenses of the Conference being met by voluntary 

contributions. 

II. 

OFFICERS OF THE CONPBRBNOB. 

The Conference shall have the following officers, to be elected 
at the preceding annual session, with the duties herein resi)ect- 
ively assigned to them: 

1. A President, who shall preside over the sessions of the Con- 
ference, except when the chairman of a Committee on Topics has 
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charge of the meeting, or some other officer is temporarily called 
to the chair. 

The President shall also be a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Chairman ew-offlcio thereof, and shall continue to 
be a member of the said Committee when his term as President 
hae expired. 

He shall have supervision of the work of the other officers and 
of the various Committees in preparing for the sessions of the 
Conference, and shall have authority to accept resignations and 
to fill vacancies in the Committees on Topics of the Conference. 

The President, with the assistance of the Secretary, shall also 
supervise the editing of the proceedings of the Conference. 

2. Three Vice-Presidents, who shall, at the request of the 
President, assist him in the discharge of hie duties, and in case 
of his inability to serve, shall succeed him in the order in which 
they are named. 

3. A Secretary, who shall be eohofjMo Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and who shall keep the records, conduct the cor- 
respondence and distribute the papers and documents of the 
Conference, under the direction of the Executive Committee. 
He shall assist the President in editing the proceedings of the 
Conference, and direct the work of the Assistant Secretaries. 

4. Three Assistant Secretaries, who shall assist the Secretary 
of the Conference, at his request, and work under his direction. 

5. A Treasurer, who shall receive all moneys of the Conference, 
and disburse the same ujwn vouchers duly certified by the Secre- 

^ tary, and audited by the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

III. 

COMMITTEES OP THE OONFERBNCE. 

The Conference shall have the following Committees, with the 
duties herein respectively assigned to them: 

TO BE ELECTED BY THE OONFERE>fOB. 

1. An Executive Committee, which shall consist of the Presi- 
dent and all ex-Presidents of the Conference ewofficiOy and of five 
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members of the Conference to be elected annually at the preced- 
ing session of the Conference. Three members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

The Executive Committee shall have charge of the bueiness of 
the Conference dnring the interim between the sessions of the 
latter, and shall give attention to any matters referred to it by 
the Conference or these by-laws. The program of the Conference, 
as arranged by the Committees on Topics, shall be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 

2. The Committees on Topics, which shall each consist of not 
less than eight nor more than sixteen members, to be tlected 
annually at the preceding meeting of the Conference. 

These Committees shall have charge of the preparation of that 
portion of the program of the Conference which is assigned to 
them respectively, subject to the provisions of these by-laws and 
to the approval of the Executive Committee, to which they shall 
severally report as soon as practicable after their appointment. 

They shall also have charge of the sessions of the Conference 
resx>ectively assigned to them. 

TO BE APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERE5NCE AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE AFTER THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

3. A Committee on Resolutions, TVhich shall consist of three 
members of the Conference, two of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. All resolutions, except as herein otherwise provided, 
shall be referred to this Committee without debate, and the Com- 
mittee shall, before the Conference adjourns, present such a re- 
port as seems to it desirable. 

4. A Committee on Organization, which shall consist of seven 
members of the Conference, four of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. To this Committee shall be referred all questions re- 
lating to the organization of the succeeding Conference, and the 
Committee shall present a report thereon as soon as practicable, 
and prior to the adjournment of the Conference. 

5. A Committee on Time and Place, which shall consist of five 
members of the Conference, three of whom shall constitute a 
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qaorum. This Committee shall hear and consider any invitations 
that may be received from the various cities of the State, and 
shall present a rexH)rt thereon as soon as practicable, and prior 
to the adjournment of the Conference. 

IV. 

THE PBOGBAM OF THD OONFBBENCB. 

The order of business at each separate session of the Conference 
shall be as follows: 

1. The transaction of general business. 

2. Report of the committee on the topic of the session. 

Not to exceed twenty minutes. 

3. First paper on the program. 

Not to exceed twenty minutes. 

4. Discussion opened by a speaker selected for that purpose. 

Not to exceed ten minutes. 

5. General discussion of the subject presented by the paper. 
Speakers limited to five minutes each, and no one to speak twice 

on the same subject except by vote of the Conference. 

6. Second paper on the program. 

Not to exceed twenty minutes. 

7. Discussion opened by a speaker selected for that purpose. 

Not to exceed ten minutes. 

8. General discussion of the subject presented by the paper. 
Speakers limited to five minutes each, and no one to speak twice 

on the same subject except by vote of the Conference. 

9. Miscellaneous business. 

V. 

The By-Laws shall continue in force unless amended by the 
Conference, after proposed additions or amendments have been 
submitted to the Executive Committee. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES AND MEMBERS. 

FIRST NE7W YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF OHARmES AND CORRECTION. 
Members who attended tbe Conference are marked *. The list oomprises the names of the organisa- 
tions the delegates were appointed to represent. 

Abrahams. Robert, East Side Dispensary of Manhattan Borongh, 166 Clinton ttrost; 

Manhattan. New Tork city. 
^ Adams, Mrs. W. R.. Home for ConsumptlTes, 1327 Pacific street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
^Allison, H. E^, M. D.. Superintendent Mlatteawan State Hospital, Fishklll Landing, 

N. Y. 

• Almy, Frederic, Secretary Charity Organisation Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
•Anna. Sister, Child's HospiUl. Albany. N. Y. 

•Annesley. Mrs. R. L., Albany Guild for the Care of the Sick Poor, 7 La Fayette 

street, Albany. N. Y. 
Arnold, B. Walworth, Albany Hospital. 6 Lumber District. Albany, N. Y. 
ATery. Mrs. M., National Florence Crittenton Mission, Christian Herald Office, New 

York city. 

• ATery, Rev. Geo. S., Superintendent Christian Home for Intemperate Men, 1175 Madi- 

son avenue. New York city. 

• Bailey. Mrs. Fannie J.. Mothers' Assembly of the State of New York, 95 Eagle street, 

Albany, N. Y. 

• Baker, C. K., Chief Clerk State Prison Department, Albany, N. Y. 

•Baker, Richard C. Particular Council. Society St. Vincent de Paul. 11^ Lexington 

aveirae. New York city. 
Baker, Mrs. R. M.. Old Ladles' Home of Madison county, Oneida, 34 Lenox avenue, 

Oneida. N. Y. 

• Bangs, D. C. Board of ChariUes of the city of Little Falls, Little Falls, N. Y. 

• Bannin, Michael. Catholic Charities of Brooklyn. 893 Lafayette avenue, Brookljm, 

N. Y. 
Barrett, Mrs. Kate Waller, National Florence Crittenton Mission, 21 Bleecker street. 
New York dty. 

• Barrows, S. J., Secretary Prison Association of New York State. 185 Ekuit Fifteenth 

street. New York city. 

• Barry. J. J.. Catholic Home Bureau. 1169 Boston avenue. New York city. 

• Basset, Wellington W., Agent Gustavus Swan Society, Stevens Society for Prevention 

of Cruelty to Animals in Oneida County, Rome, N. Y. 
^ Battershall. Rev. W. W., D. D., Orphan House of the Holy Saviour at Cooperstown, 

St. Peter's Rectory. Albany. N. Y. 
^ Bauer, F. B., Department of Public Charities, New York city, 2 E^ast One Hundred and 

Sixteenth, street. New York city. 
^Bell. Mrs. Abble J., Columbia County Committee of State Charities Aid Association, 

Chatham, N. Y. 
^Bendell, Mrs. Herman. Ladles' Sewing Society of Temple Beth Emeth. 178 State 

street. Albany, N. Y. 
Betts. Hon. James A.. City of Kingston Hospital. Kingston, N. Y. 
^ Betts, S. T., Syracuse Free Dispensary, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Children. 407 South Warren street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

• Billlngton, Mrs. S., Fultonville, N. Y. 

^ Bijur. Nathan. United Hebrew Charities of the City of New York. 32 Nassau street 
New York dty. 

• Bird, Patrick H.. The Catholic Boys' Association, 162 Ninth avenue. New York city. 

• Bishop, Samuel H.. Assistant Secretary Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 29 West Eighty- 

fourth street. New York city. 

• Blair, George, Superintendent of Out Door Poor^ Department of Public Charltie\ 585 

Broome street. New York city. 

• Blake. Joanna F.. House of Refuge for Women, Hudson. N. Y. 
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Blake. Rev. William. St. Vlncent'a Home for Boys, 7 Poplar street. Brooklyn, N. T. 

* Blose. MiBS Bessie K., Agent Charity Organisation Society. 106 Bast Twenty-second 

street. New York city. 
Borden. M. C. D.. The Babies' Hospital. 2 West Fifty-sixth street. New York city. 
Boyd. Hon. Chas. A., member State Commission of Prisons, Middletown. N. Y. 

* Boyle, James F.. Particular Council. Society St. Vincent de Paul. 140 E*a8t Forty-fourth 

street. New York city. 
Brackett. Mrs. Edgar T., Saratoga Hospital, 605 Broadway. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

* Braflly, Alfred V., M. D., Superior Council, Society St. Vincent de Paul, 280 West One 

Hundred and Fifteenth street. New York city. 
Brandagee. Edward D., Utica Di8i>ensary. Utica, N. Y. 

Brennan. George. Troy Catholic Male Orphan Asylum. 1612 Fifth avenue, Troy, N. Y. 
Breslin, Thomas. Old Ladies' Home. Waterford. N. Y. 

* Briggs. Franklin H., Superintendent State Industrial School. Rochester, N. Y. 

* Brill, Miss Mary S., Agent of the Agency for Dependent Children, of State Charities 

Aid Association, 21 Grand street, Newburgh. N. Y. 
Brown, H. E,, Craig Colony, Mt Morris. N. Y. 
Brown, Herbert S.. Editor the Charities Review, 106 East Twenty-second street. New 

York city. 

* Brown, Mrs. M. E., Brunswick Home, Amityville, N. Y. 

* Bruce, C. E., M. D.. Superintendent New York Juvenile Asylum. One Hundred and 

Seventy-sixth street and Amsterdam avenue. New York city. 

* Bruce, Mrs. C. B., New York Juvenile Asylum, One Hundred and Serenty-slxth street 

and Amsterdam avenue. New York city. 

* Bruce, Hortense V., M. D., Superintendent House of Refuge for Women, Hudson. N. Y. 

* Brundage, Mrs. Wm. M., Albany Boys' Club, 710 Madison avenue. Albany,* N. Y. 
Buckley, Rev. James M., LL. D., 150 Fifth ayenue, New York city. 

Bums, Mrs. Clarence, The Little Mothers' Aid Association, 254 West Eighty-fifth street* 
Manhattan. New York city. 

* Burr. Margaret W.. Home for Destitute Children of Madison county, Cazenovla, N. Y. 
Burtsell. Rev. R. L., City of Kingston Hospital, Kingston. N. Y. 

* Busfleld, Rev. T. B., Park Baptist Church. Utica. N. Y. 

* Butler, E. J.. Catholic Home Bureau. 102 West Forty-second street. New York city. 

* Buttrick. Rev. Wallace. Emanuel Baptist Church, 197 Lancaster street. Albany, N. Y. 

* Bylngton. Mrs. W. W.. Albany Guild for the Care of the Sick Poor. 479 Western ave- 

nue. Albany, N. Y. 
*Canfleld, Prof. George F., President State Charities Aid Association, 48 Wall street. 
New York city. 

* Can tine. Edward B.. Commissioner of Charities and Correctloo, Albany, N. Y. 
Cantine, Mrs. Edward B.. Albany Guild for the Care of the Sick Poor. Albany, N. Y. 
Carpenter, Miss Florence, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 906 Madi> 

son street, Syracuse. N. Y. 
Carr, William J.. Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum Society of Brooklyn. 4 and 6 Court 

square, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Carroll. Mrs. Sarah A.. House of the Holy Family. 69 East Ninety-second street. New 

York city. 

* Carson, James C, M. D., Superintendent State Institution for Feeble-minded Children, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

* Carter, Mrs. G. C. Hudson Orphan and Relief Association, 156 State street, Albany.. 

N. Y. 
Carver. Miss C. C, Agent Charity Organization Society, 106 East Twenty-second street. 

New York city. 
Cary. Eugene, New York State School for the Blind, Niagara Falls. N. Y. 

* Case. Rev. Lorenzo D., 85 South Hawk street, Albany, N. Y. 

* Cassldy. Mrs. Helene. Hospital for Incurables. 390 Madison avenue, Albany. N. Y. 

* Chaftee, N. A.. Thomas Asylum for Orphan and Destitute Indian Children, Gowanda^ 

N. Y. 
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* Child, Byron M.. Superintendent of State and Allen Poor, State Board of Cliaritle% 

Albany, N. Y. 

* Child. P. M., Syracuae, N. T. 

* Childs, Walter L., 207 Hamilton street, Albany, N. Y. 

* Church, George T., M. D.. Saratoga Hospitel, Saratoga Springe, N. Y. 

Churchill, B. A., Queen City Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 62 Delaware 

avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
^ Clapp, Rev. T. Baton. Anti-Saloon League. Albany. N. Y. 
Clark. L. P., M. D. (Cruije Colony) Sonyea, N. Y. 

* Clark, Miss Mar>' Yida, AAAistant Secretary SUte Charities Aid Association, 105 East 

Twenty-second street. New York city. 
Clarkson, Mrs. R. L., Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, Tivoli, N. Y. 

* Clayton, M. A., 78 Eagle street. Albany. N. Y. 

Clement, Mrs. Maynard N.. Clark Manor House, Canandaigrua. N. Y. 

•Ooady, J. J.. Superior Council, Society St. Vincent de Paul. 12 West SlxUeth street. 

New York city. 
Coley. Miss Julia. The Open Door Mission of Albany, 23 Dove street, Albany, N. Y. 

* Constable, William P.. Commissioner of Charities. Yonkers. N. Y. 

* Couper, Mrs. J. R.. Asrent New York County Visiting Committee. 105 East Twenty- 

second street. New York city. 

* Cramblitt, Janet S.. New York Home for Convalescents. Ardsley-on-Hudson. N. Y. 

* Crane. Joseph A., Oommlsskmer of Charities and Correction, Rochester, N. Y. 
Creamer, Hon. Thomas. Institution of Mercy, 1271 Broadway. New York city. 

* Crittenden. Cornelia G., Utica Orphan Asylum. Utlca, N. Y. 

Crittenden. Mrs. S. B.. Utica Orphan Asylum and Oneida County con^nittee, State 
Charities Aid Aasociatlon. Utlca, N. Y. 

* Crittenden, Mrs. S. E.. Thanksgiving Hospital, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Crossman. Cortland. Superintendent of the Poor of Genesee County. Alexander, N. Y. 
.♦ Cullen. Thomas J.. Paulist Church, St Vincent de Paul Society, 419 West Plfty-ninth 
street. New York city. 

* Cummins, Prof. John J.. St. Joseph's House of Providence, Sirracuse, N. Y. 
^ Curtin, Miss Alice E., Western House of Refuge for Women, Albion, N. Y. 

* Curtiss, Rev. W. Byron, Gustavus Swan Society, Rome, N. Y. 

* Cutler. Mrs. C. S., Prison Gate Mission. Chapin Parkway, Buffalo. N. Y. 

* Cuyler, Mrs. J. G., Rescue Work. Albany, N. Y. 

Daniel. Annie S.. M. D., Women's Prison Association, 827 East Pifteenth street, New 

York city. 
Daniels. W. H.. St Lawrence State Hospital, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Davenport, Mrs. Henry, Brooklyn Home for Consumptives, 600 Ocean avenue, Platbush, 

N. Y. 

* Davenport. Mrs. John, member State Commission Qf Prisons. Bath, N. Y. 

* Davis, Katharine Bement, Superintendent New York State Reformatory for Women, 

Bedford, N. Y. 

* Day. Miss. Agent N. J. State Board of Children's Guardians. Jersey City. N. J. 
Day. Rev. Dr. Horace G.. Home of the Friendless. Schenectady, N. Y. 

* de Forest Robert W., President Charity Organization Society, 80 Broad street New 

York city. 
Dellahunt C. J.. Society of St Vincent de Paul. 127 Vanderbllt avenue. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Derby, Richard H., M. D., New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, 9 West Thirty-fifth street. 

New York city. 
Devare. C. P., Abigail Free School and Kindergarten. 104 Sullivan street New York 

city. 
Devare, Mrs. C. P.. Abigail Free School and Kindergarten. 638 Union street Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

* Devlne, Edward T., General Secretary Charity Organlxation Society, 105 East Twenty- 

second street. New York city. 
Dietz. Lewis. Albany HospiUl, Grand and Plain streets. Albany, N. Y. 
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Dominic. Brother. Troy Catholic Male prphan Asylum, Troy. N. Y. 

* Dorney. M. V.. St. Malachy's Home. 7B WUliams street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Dougherty* James B.. Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, Crotona Park (North) 

comer Parkway, New York city. 
Dougherty. Rev. James J., Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, 2 Lafayette Place. New 

York city. 
Dow, Abbot L.. Craig Colony, Hamilton Club. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

* Dowling, Hon. V. J.. Dominican Convent of Our Lfady of the Rosary, 344 East Fifty- 

seventh street. New York city. 

* Doyle. Rev. A. P.. PauIIst Social Settlement, 120 West Sixtieth street. New York city. 
Dreyfous. Mrs. B. E., Emanuel ^terhood of Personal Service. 16 East Eighty-seventh 

street. New York city. 

* Dunham, Carroll. M. D., Westchester County Visiting Committee, State Charities Aid 

Association, Hillsdale, Irvlngton, N. Y. 

* Durant, F. B.. Falrview Home for Friendless Children, Watervliet, N. Y. 

* Duross. Charles IL, The Catholic Boys Association. 244 West Fourteenth street. New 

York city. 

* Duryea, J. T., M. D., Superintendent Kings County Institutions at Brooklsm, Kings 

County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Duryea. Mrs. Martha. Kings County Institutions at Brooklyn, Kings County Hospital, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eddy, Miss M. C. Presbjrterlan Home Association for the Care of Old Ladies, Glenwood, 
Troy. N. Y. 

* Edwards, Mrs. Isaac, Albany Boys Club. 73 Ten Broeck street. Albany. N. Y. 

* EMwards. Katharine. Albany, N. Y. 

Bldert. Mrs. C. Brooklyn Training School and Home for Young Girls, 296H Lafayette 

avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ellis. Mrs. J. W.. Albany House of Shelter. 28 Chestnut street. Albany. N. Y. 
Bnglehart. I. Albert. Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 291 Broadway. New York 

city. 

* Ennls, Grace E., 131 Elm street Albany, N. Y. 

^ Evans. Miss A. B.. New York County Visiting Committee, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, New York city. 

* Falrchild, Rev. E. M., Educational Church Board. 29 South Pine avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

* Falker. Mrs. August, Western House of Refuge for Women, Syracuse, N. Y. 

^ Fanning N. O., Deputy Commissioner, Department of Correction, City of New York, 
148 East Twentieth street. New York city. 

* Farrelly, Stephen. Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 89 Chambers street. New York 

city. 
Fassett. Mrs. T. S.. Prison Gate Mission, 420 Linwood avenue. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ferguson, E. D., M. D., Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 

* Field, Franklin, President, Rensselaer County Committee. State Charities Aid Asso- 

ciation. Troy, N. Y. 
Fifiueira, Mathias. M. D., St Catharine's Hospital. 14 Stuyvesant avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

* FitzGerald, John F., M. D., Superintendent Rome State Custodial Asylum, Rome, 

N. Y. 

* Fitzpatrlck, Rev. M. J., Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, New York city. 2 Lafayette 

place. New York city. 
S Flagler. Gen. Benjamin. New York State Soldiers and Sailors* Home at Bath, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

* Folks. Homer, Secretary State Charities Aid Association, 105 East Twenty-second 

street. New York city. 
Ford, Willis E., M. D., St Luke's HospiUl, 266 Genesee street Utica, N. Y. 
Fornes. C. V., New York Catholic Protectory, 425 Broome street New York city. 

fiDeoeaaed. 
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^ Fox, Hugh F., New Jersey State Board of Children's Guardians, Bayonne, N. J. 

* Frankel, Lee K., PhD., Manager United Hebrew Charities of the City of New York, 

366 Second avenue. New York city. 

* Freeman. Mrs. Flora. National Florence Crlttenton Mission, 21 Bleecker street. New 

York city, 

* Freeman Rev. H. R.. Orphan House of Holy Saviour at Cooperstown, St. John's 

Rectory. Troy, N. Y. 
French, Mrs. A. J., Old Ladles Home, 22 Grove street, Oneida, N. Y. 
Fronezak. Mrs. Lucy. Sacred Heart of liary Orphan Asylum, 606 Fillmore avenue, 

ButtaXo, N. Y. 
Fronezak, S. Francis R, Sacred Heart of Mary Orphan Asylum, 508 Fillmore avenue, 

Buffalo. N. Y. 
^ Fuller, Helen T., Superintendent Albany Orphan Asylum, Albany, N. Y. 

* Fullerton, Mrs. M. Superintendent of Relief, New York Association for Improving the 

Condition of the Poor. 106 East Twenty-second street. New York city. 
Gamble, Mrs. Joseph, Homo for the Friendless of Northern New York, 15 Broad street, 

Plattsbursh. N. Y. 
Gans, Louis, Monteflore Home for Chronic Invalids, 134 East Seventy -second street. 

New York city. 

* Garrett. PhUIp C. Philadelphia. Pa. 

* Garrison, H. L., Yonkers, N. Y. 

* Geer, Hon. Robert, Treasurer Hospital for Incurables, 109 Pier, Albany, N. Y. 
George, W. R.. George Junior Republic Association, Freeville, N. Y. 

* Gibbard, Rev. Isaac, President Board of Managers, State Industrial School, Rochester, 

N. Y. 
^Gillespie, Geo. J.. Particular Council. Society St Vincent de Paul, 56 Pine street, 
New York city. 

* Gllmore. Rev. P. S.. Le Couteulx St Mary's Institution for Improved Instruction of 

Deaf-Mutes, 2263 Maine street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

* Gllray, S. J., M. D., Superintendent Brie County Hospital. Buffalo. N. Y. 

* Gledhlll. Mrs. Kate L.. 276 North Pearl street, Albany, N. Y. 

* Glenn, John M.. President. Twenty-eig]bith National Conference of Charities and Cor- 

rection, Supervisor of City Charities, 1108 North Butaw street, Baltimore, Md. 

* Goldstein, Rev. J«cob, Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, New York city, 1611 

Amsterdam avenue. New York city. 
Goodrich. James A.. Home for the Friendless. Schenectady, N. Y. 

* Gorham. Dr. George E., Craig Colony, Sonyea, 214 State street. Albany, N. Y. 
Greene, CordeUa A., M. D., Castile, N. Y. 

* Greene, liiss Helen French, New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 

Poor. 413 West Forty-sixth street. New York city. 
Griffith. Mrs. Georglanna. New York State Woman's Relief Corps Home. 146 Second 
street Troy, N. Y. 

* Griswold, Mrs. Chester. Halsey Day Nursery and Diet Kitchen of St Thomas Mission, 

23 West Forty-eighth street New York city. 

* Griswold. Rev. S. M.. House of Refuge for Women, 481 Union street, Hudson, N. Y. 

* Groesbeck. Edward A., President Board of Managers Albany Home School for the 

Oral Instruction of the Deaf. Albany, N. Y. 

* Haigney, John, Catholic Home Bureau, 105 Bast Twenty-second street New York dty. 

* Hallook, Mrs. S. F.. American Femalo Guardian Society, 86 East Sixty-fifth street 

New York city. 

* Hallock, S. F., M. D., Seventh District of Charity Organization Society, 106 East 

Twenty-second street New York city. 
*Halsted, Rev. N. 0., Superintendent Saint Johnland, 49 West Twentieth street, New 

York city. 
Hamersley, J. H.. The Babies' Hospital, 1030 Fifth avenue. New York city. 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. H., Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 808 University 

avenue. Syracuse. N. Y. 
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* HamiltoD, Prof. James H.. Barean of Labor and Cbaritiee. and Society for the Pre-^ 

yentlon of Cruelty to Cfalldren. 806 Uniyerslty aTenue. Syracuse. N. T. 

* Hamlin. Mrs. Frank H.. Ontario Orphan Asylum, 80 Gibson street. Canandaigua. N. Y» 

* Hammond. F. H.. WiUard SUte Hospital. Genera. N. T. 
Hammond. J. N.. Johnson Home at Seneca Falls. Seneca Falls. N. Y. 

* Hanaman. Chas. E.. Troy Orphan Asylum. Troy. N. T. 

Handler. S.. M. D.. Jewish Orphan Asylum Association of Western New York, 670 St. 

Paul street. Rochester. N. Y. 
Hanes, Edward L., M. D.. Craig Colony, Sonyea. N. Y. 

* Hanselman. M. J.. The Orphan Home. 106 Montrose avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hart. H. H.. General Secretary National Conference Charities and Correction, 79 Dear- 
bom street. Chicago, m. 

Hawkins. Mrs. J. R., Craig CoSony for Epileptics. Malone. N. Y. 

Heath. Mrs. E.. Jr.. R. V. C. Charity Association and Aid Society. Rockrille Centre, 
Long Island. N. Y. 

Heath. Mrs. Julian. ICings Daughters Settlement of New York. 45 South Maple ayenue,. 
East Orange. N. J. 

* Hebberd. Robert W.. Secretary State Board of Charities. Albany, N. Y. 

* Hendrick. Rey. T. A.. LL. D.. Rochester Society for the Prevention of Cruelty ta 

Children, 50 Hand street. Rochester. N. Y. 

* Henry. Miss M. D., Agent Charity Organisation Society, 106 ESast Twenty-second street. 

New York city. 

• Hessberg. Albert. Albany Hospital. 57 State street. Albany. N. Y. 

• Hill, Robert W., Inspector State Board of Charities. Albany, N. Y. 

• Hoadley, Mrs. E. J.. 16 Garden street. Hartford, Conn. 

• Hoag, Miss JulU S., Clerk SUte Board of ChariUes, Albany. N. Y. 

^ Hobbs. Major George W.. Bureau of Charitable Institutions, office of the State Comp- 
troller. Albany, N. Y. 

• Hoe. Mrs. R. M.. Westchester Temporary Home, U East Seventy-first street. New York. 

city. 
^Hoe, R. M.. Westchester Temporary Home, U Bast Seventy-first street. New York 

city. 
Hoffman. Mrs. Gieo.. Bureau of Charities, 80 South Thirteenth avenue. Mt Vernon. N. Y. 
Holmes. Hon. A. M.. Home for Destitute Children of Madison County, Morrisville.. 

N. Y. 
Hopkins. Ira D.. M. D.. Utica Dispensary. Utica, N. Y. 

Horan. M. J.. House of the Good Shepherd, 475 Hudson street. New York city. 
Houghton, A. B.. Wlliard State Hospital. Coming, N. Y. 

• Howard, Eugene H., M. D . Superloteodent Rochester State Hospital, RocheMter, X. Y, 
Hoyt. Chas. A.. Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 16 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

• Hrdlicka, Ales, M. D., Pathological Institute, 106 East Seventy-first street. New York 

city. 
Humphrey. Mrs. Wolcott J., New York State School for the Blind at Batavia, Warsaw.. 

N. Y. 
Hun. Henry. M. D., Albany Hospital, 149 Washington avenue. Albany, N. Y. 
Hun, Marcus T.. Home for Aged Men, Troy Road. 31 Elk street, Albany, N. Y. 
Hurd. Dr. A. W., Superintendent Buffalo State Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hurd, Judge O. P.. Watkins. N. Y., Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y. 

• Hussey, Edward J.. Home for the Aged of the Little Sisters of the Poor; Society ol 

St Vincent de Paul, of Albany. 340 Madison avenue. Albany, N. Y. 
Hutkoff. Nathan. Achnosath Orchim. 131 East Eightieth street. New York city. 
Hyman, Moses S.. District No. 1, Independent Order Benai Berith. 16 William street,. 

New York city. 

• Hynes, T. W., Society of St Vincent de Paul. 182 New York avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Isaacs. I. S.. United Hebrew Charities of the City of New York. 27 Pine street, Neur 

York city. 
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Jackson, Mrs. Anna M., Touns Friends' Aid Association. 719 East 134th street, New 

Tork city. 
Jackson, Mrs. Win. B., Oneida County Committee, State Charities Aid Association, 136 

Park avenue. Utlca. N. Y. 

* Jackson. Samuel Macauley, Charity Organization Society, 692 West End avenue. New 

York city. 
James, Miss M.. Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 

* Johnson. Rev. E. P., Charity Organization Society of Albany, 2 First street, Albany* 

N. Y. 
Johnson, P. A., M. D.. McDonough Memorial Hospital, 203 West Thirty-third street. 
New York city. 

* Johnston, Mrs. J. H.. The Little Mothers Aid Association, 720 Marcy avenue, Brooklyn.. 

N. Y. 

* Jones. William B., State Superintendent of Prison Work, New York State Christian 

Endeavor Union, 60 State street. Albany, N. Y. 
Joy. Mrs. Edward. Craig Colony for E^pileptics. 814 Genesee street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Katz, A. J., Jewish Orphan Asylum of Western New York, 345 Bast avenue, Rochester, 

N. Y. 
Kavanagh. M. H., Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 1026 Manhattan avenue, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

* Keating, Redmond. Particular Council, Society of St Vincemt de Paul. 506 East 

Eighty-fifth street, New York city. 

* Keiley, John D., Brooklyn Disciplinary Training School for Boys. St. Mary's Hospital,. 

213 Clermont avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Kelly, Thomas H.. Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum of the City of New York. 41 

West Tenth street. New York city. 

* Kerr, Henry D., Deputy Superintendent State Board of Charities, 2S7 Fourth avenue. 

New York city. 

* Keyes, Edward L.. Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 109 East Thirty-fourth street^ 

New York city. 
Kibbee, A. S., Albany House of Shelter. 8 First street, Albany, N. Y. 

* King, Harvey J., Troy Orphan Asylum, Troy. N. Y. 

* KinkMd. Rev. T. L., St. Joseph's Home. Peekskill, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Klrkpatrick, J. J., Superintendent of the Poor of Suffolk County. Patchogue, N. Y. 

* Klander, Rev. Alexander L. A., City Hospital and Orphan Asylum, Ogdensburg, Clin- 

tonville, N. Y. 
Klein, Valentine, M. D., St. Catharine's Hospital, 18 Bush wick avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Knight, G. H., M. D., Superintendent School for Imbeciles, LakeviUe, Conn. 

* Knight, Mrs. G. H., Lakeyille, Conn. 

Knowles. Charles R.. Albany Hospital, 38 State street, Albany, N. Y. 
Kunhardt, Henry R., The Babies' Hospital, 82 Beaver street. New York city. 

* Kunzmann, Frank, Superintendent Eastern Inspection District, State Board of Chari- 

ties, 297 Fourth avenue. New York city. 

* Landaberg. Rev. Max, Jewish Orphan Asylum of Western New York; The United 

Jewish Charities of Rochester. Rochester, N. Y. 
Lang, Percy L., Waverly, N. Y., Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y. 
Lansing. J. Townsend, 82 State street, Albany, N. Y. 
Lathrop. Ariel. Albany Hoq>ital, 92 Washington avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

* Lathrop, Cyrus Clark, Inspector State Board of Charities, Albany, N. Y. 

* Lauterbach. Hon. Edward, Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society, 2 East 

Seventy-eighth street. New York city. 

* Lawrence, E. F., Steward House of Refuge for Women, Hudson, N. Y. 
Learned. William L.. Albany Hospital. 80 State street, Albany. N. Y. 

Leohtreoker, Heniy M., Inspector State Board of Charities, 287 Fourth avenue, New York city. 

* Le Compte. William J., Court of Appeals, Albany, N. Y. 

Leonard. Miss May, Childrens' Friend Society and Industrial School, 66 Willett street> 
Albany, N. Y. 

* Leontlne, Brother, New York Catholic Protectory, Westchester, N. Y. 
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* Lesser. Mrs. Rose N.. Aclmosath Orcbim. lOS Forsyth street. New York city. 

* Letcbworth, Hon. WillUin P., President First New York SUte Conference of Chari- 

ties and Oorreotlon and ez-Prealdent of the State Board of Charities. Portage. N. Y. 

* Lewis, F. Park. M. D.. President Board of Manegers New York State School for the 

Blind at BataTla. 464 Franklin street. Buffalo. N. Y. 

* Lincoln. Qeorge I.. SupOTintendent Thomas Asylum for Orphan and Destitute Indian 

ChUdren. IroQUods. N. Y. 
Lindon. L. J.. Particular Council. Society St. Vincent de Paul. Nineteenth street and 

Sixth aTenue. Alexander Building. New York city. 
LitUll, Mrs. M. M.. St Christopher's Home. 28 West FlfUeth street. New York city. 
Lively. William M.. McDonough Memorial Hospital. 216 West Twenty-eighth street. 

New York city. 

* Ifodge. Clarence V.. Superintendent of the Poor of Monroe County. Rochester. N. Y. 
Loomls. Hon. James H.. Craig Oolony for Bpllepties. Attica. N. Y. 

* Lots. Rot. A. L., D. D.. Congregational Church. 335 Madison avenue. Albany, N. Y. 

* Love. Miss Maria M.. Trinity House Settlement, 184 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

* Lowell. Mrs. Charles R., Charity Organization Society; Reformatory for Women at 

Bedford. 120 Bast Thirtieth street. New York city. 
Mabon. William, M, D.. Superintendent St. Lawrence State Hospital. Ogdensburg. N. Y. 
McAllister. Miss J. G.. Pro-Cathedral Fresh-Air Committee. 151 Second avenue. New 

York city. 

* McCarty. Miss C. 8.. Agent Charity Organisation Society. 169 Bast Sixty-third street. 

New York city. 

* McCheeney. Miss Emma. Troy Orphan Asylum. Pauling avenue. Troy. N. Y. 

* McClellan, Mrs. R. H.. Presbyterian Home Association for the Care of Old Ladles. 

Maple avenue, Troy, N. Y. 
McClure. Archibald. J., Albany Hospital. 222 State street. Albany. N. Y. 

* McCormack. Rev. John O.. Spring Valley, N. Y. 

McCredle, James. Albany Hospital, 84 Clinton avenue. Albany, N. Y. 

McDavitt. James A.. St Peter's Conference. Society St Vincent de Paul, New Brighton. 

27 Montgomery avenue. TompklnsvlUe. N. Y. 
Macdonald. Allan R.. Society of St Vincent de Paul of Albany, 366 Clinton avenue. 

Albany. N. Y. 

* Macdonald. A. E.. M. D.. Superintendent Manhattan StMtm Hospital. 1 Madison avenuo. 

comer Twenty-third street New York city. 
McDottgall. Mrs. C. Home for the Friendless of Northern New York. 62 Brlnkerhoff 
street Plattoburgh. N. Y. 

* McOarr. Timothy E.. Secretary State Commission In Lunacy. Albany, N. Y. 

* McOoldrick, Michael F.. Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum Society of Brooklyn. 199 

Washington avenue. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

* McGulre. Edward T., Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum of New York city. 64 Wall 

street. New York dty. 
McEenna, C. F., M. D., Secretary Catholic Home Bureau, 221 Pearl street, New York city. 
McKlm. John A.. Saint Johnland. 18 Wall street. New York olty. 
^ McLaughlin. Hon. George, Secretary State Commission of Prisons. Albany. N. Y. 
McLeod. H. S.. Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society, Troy. N. Y. 
*McLouth, Hon. Charles. President Board of Managers State Custodial Asylum for 

Feeble-Mlnded Women, Newark. Palmyra, N. Y. 

* McMackln. Hon. John. Bureau of Labor SUtlstlcs. Capitol. Albany. N. Y. 

* McMahon. Rev. D. J.. D.D., Supervisor of Catholic Charities. Archdiocese of New 

York. 289 East Twenty-flrst street. New Yprk dty. 
^McNamara. John W.. St Peter's Hospital; Society of St Vincent de Paul, of Albany. 
74 WllleU street. Albany. N. Y. 

* McNamara. Miss Julia M.. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 14 

Lamed Building. Syracuse. N. Y. 
McWilllams. Mrs. J. J.. Buffalo State Hoepitel. 277 Llnwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Macy. Miss S. A.. Hudson Orphan and Relief ABSocIation. Hudson. N. T. 
Macy. W. A., M. D., Superintendent WiUard State Hospital, Willard, N. T. 
Maier, Fred. Jr.. Johnson Home at Seneca Falls. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Mallon. P.. Society of St Vincent de Paul. 167 North Ninth street. Brooklyn. N. T. 

* Hansen. Mrs. Elizabeth V. H.. Charity OrganizaUon Society. 105 East Twenty-second 

street. New York city. 

* March. Clement. New York House of Refuge. 26 Washington square. N., New York 

city. 
Marsh. Mrs. P. J.. Presbyterian Home Association for the Care of Old Ladies. 94 Second 
avenue. Lansingburgh. N. Y. 

* Maynard. Duff O.. Secretary St. John's Guild. 601 Fifth avenire. New York city. 

* Mayo. W. W., Superintendent Berkshire Industrial Farm. Canaan Four Corners. N. Y. 
Mead. D. Irving. Brooklyn City Dispensary. 29 Monroe place. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Messenger. J. D.. M. D.. Abigail Free School and Kindergarten. 303 West Twenty-second 

street. New York city. 
Michaels. Gustavus. Albany Hospital. 2-24 Broadway. Albany. N. Y. 
Michaels. Joseph. Jewish Orphan Asylum of Western New York, 77 North Clinton 

street, Rochester. N. Y. 
Miller. Hon. G. S.. George Junior Republic Association. Home for Destitute Children of 

Madison County. Peterboro, N. Y. 

* Mills. F. H.. State Prison Department. 260 West Ninety-fourth street. New York city. 

* Mills. Prof. H. E.. President Board of Managers House of Refuge for Women. Hudson. 

Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

* Moore, Marion I. Agent Charity Organization Society. 106 Swan street. Buffalo. N. Y. 
Moore. Miss Olivia. Children's Hospital. 219 Bryant street. Buffalo. N. Y. 
Morehouse, Mrs. C. Bureau of Charities. 136 Cottage avenue. ML Vernon. N. Y. 

* Morris. Rev. Frank R., Memorial Baptist Church, 80 North Pine avenue. Albany. 

N. Y. 

* Morse, Miss Frances R.. 12 Marlboro street. Boston. Mass. 

* Mosher, A. H.. Superintendent of the Poor, of Cattaraugus County, Machias. N. Y. 

* Mottet. Rev. Henry. Babies' Shelter of the Church of the Holy Communion. Saint 

Johnland. 47 West Twentieth street. New York city. 

* Moxcey, Miss Mary E., Inspector Eastern Inspection District. State Board of Charities. 

287 Fourth avenue. New York city. 
Mulligan. T. P.. Society of St Vincent de Paul. 16 Court street Brooklyn. N. Y. 

* Mulry. Thomas M.. Mission of the Immaculate Virgin. Institution of Mercy. New York 

Catholic Protectory. House of Calvary, 863 West Twelfth street New York city. 
Murphy. Daniel B., Craig Colony for Epileptics. Rochester. N. Y. 
Myers. John G.. Albany Hospital, 39 North Pearl street Albany, N. Y. 
Myers, Mrs. M. P., Home for the Friendless of Northern New York. 14 Macomb street 

Plattsburgh. N. Y. 
Nagel, D. J. Darwin. St Chrysostom's Chapel Dispensary, 61 West Thirty-fifth street 

New York city, 

* Nelson. Jessie R. Weld. Rome. N. Y. 

Newbold, Mrs. C, Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

* Newman. Miss Louise. Brooklyn Consumptive Home. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

* Nichols. Mrs. Sarah C. New York State Woman's Relief Corps Home. 21 Seminary 

avenue. Auburn. N. Y. 
Not Mrs. Harriet L.. House of the Holy Family. 102 West Eighty-fourth street New 
York city. 

* Noxon, Anne Gray. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Syracuse. N. Y. 
^ O'Hern. Miss J. M.. House of Refuge for Women. L. Box R.. Hudson, N. Y. 
Olcott Dudley. Albany Hospital. 

Oothout Mrs. Edward. Nursery and Child's Hospital, 48 West Ninth street. New York 

city. 
Oppenheimer. Mrs. Mary S.. Inspector State Board of Charities. 287 Fourth avenue. New 

York city. 
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Osborne. T. M., PreeideDt Board of Managers George Junior Republic Association, 

Auburn, N. Y. 
^Osbom. Hon. W. C. member State Commission in Lunacy, 71 Broadway, New York 

city. 
Ostrander. Henry S., New York State School for the Blind, Knowlesville. N. Y. 
Owens. Joseph. Catholic Charities of Brooklyn, 810 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Paddock, Rev. Robert !•., Pro-Cathedral Fresh-Air Committee, 120 Stanton street. New 

York city. 

* Page, Levi A.. Superintendent of the Poor of Ontario County, Seneca Castle, N. Y. 
Patterson. Mrs. T.. Bureau of Charities, 119 Rich avenue. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

* Parkhurst, Hon. W. L.. member State Commission in Lunacy, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

* Pearse. Mrs. S. A., The Open Door Mission of Albany, 164 Dove street, Albany, N. Y. 
Peters. Mrs. Ira Lawther, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 720 Irving 

avenue. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Peterson, Frederick, M. D., President Board of Managers of Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y., 
4 West Fiftieth street. New York city. 

* Peugnet. Edward H., The Catholic Boys Association. 231 West Forty-fifth street. New 

York city. 

* Pilgrim, Charles W., M. D., Superintendent Hudson River State Hospital, Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y. 
Potts, Jesse W., Albany Hospital. 342 State street, Albany, N. Y. 

* Powell. Mra. Marcia C, House of Refuge for Women, Hudson, Briarcliff Manor. N. Y. 

* Pratt. J. R., Home and Training School for Christian Workers, 7 High street, Albany, 

N. Y. 
Pruyn, Robert C, Albany Hospital, 38 State street, Albany. N. Y. 
Pulleyn. J. J., Superior Council of New York, 171 West Ninety-fourth street, New York 

citv. 
Pullman, Rev. James M., D. D.. Lynn. Mass. 

* Putnam, Mrs. Ellen M., Superintendent New York State Woman's Relief Corps Home, 

Oxford. N. Y. 
Remington, Hon. William R., member State Commission of Prisons, Canton. N. Y. 

* Reynolds, Jamea B., Legal Aid Society, 184 Eldrldge street. New York city. 

* Rice, Col. William G., Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society, Washington ave- 

nue and Dove street, Albany, N. Y. 
Rice, Ignatius, District No. 1, Independent Order Benai Berith, 486 Broadway, New York 
city. 

* Richmond. Rev. Charles Alex., Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 68 WiUett street. 

Albany, N. Y. 

* Rider, Miss J. B., 230 CUnton avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

* Robinson, George B., New York Catholic Protectory, 415 Broome street, New York 

olty. 

* Root, A. G., M. D., SDate Industrial School, Albany, N. Y. 

* Rosendale, Hon. Simon W.. Commissioner State Board of Charities, 325 State street, 

Albany. N. Y. 

* Rosendale, Mrs. S. W., Albany GuUd for the Care of the Sick Poor. 325 SUte street. 

Albany. N. Y. 
Rowland. Samuel. Brooklyn City Dispensary, 79 Willow street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ruttenau, Maximilian M.. St. Mark's HospiUl. 15 Whitehall St., New York city. 
Sage, Mrs. Dean, Albany Boys Club. Menands, N. Y. 

* Sage, Omar V., Superintendent New York House of Refuge, Randall's Island, N. Y. 
Sandford. Miss Alioe, Reformatory for Women at Bedford, Pelham, N. Y. 

* Soanlaii, M. J., PariieulAr tk>uucil, Society £>t. Vinceui de PauI. 56 Piue street, New 

York citv. 
Scherer. Robert G., Albany Hospital, 13 North Pearl street, Albany, N. Y. 

* Schimmel, A., The Orphan Home. St. Catharine's Hospital, Comer Montroae and 

Bushwlck avenues, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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^ SchleslDger, Rev. Dr. Max, Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society, 334 Hudson 
avenue, Albany, N. T. 

* Schmitt. Henry, St. Joseph's Asylum in the City of New York. 140 Nassau street. 

New York city. 

* Schoonmaker. M. D., Palrvlew Home for Friendless Children, Waterford, N. Y. 

^ Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, State Charities Aid Association, 135 Bast Twenty-first 
street. New York city. 

* Seely. Mrs. Mary E., New York State Woman's Relief Corps Home, Syracuse, N. Y. 

* Selden, E. D.. Fairview Home for Friendless Children, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

* Selden, Mrs. Lucy A.. Children's Home, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Seubert, Justin, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 239 West Fayette 

street, Syracuse. N. Y. 
■Sharp, E. A., M. D., Craig Colony for Epileptica, Sonyea. N. Y. 

* Sharp, W. F., 82 Fourth street, Troy, N. Y. 

Shaw. D. McLean. St. Mark's Hospital. 150 Nassau street. New York city. 

* Sheehan. Rev. William F., St Coleman's Orphan Asylum, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Sherwin. S. A.. New York State School for the Blind, Batavia, N. Y. 

* Skinner. Rev. C. W.. St Christopher's Home, Dobb's Ferry, N. Y. 
^mith, Byron Clark, Auburn City Hospital, Auburn, N. Y. 

* Smith. Mrs. C. H., Men's Door Mission, 315 Washington avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Smith. Fillmore M.. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 14 Lamed Build- 
ing. Syracuse, N. Y. 

* Smith, Creorge D., Superintendent of the Poor of Nassau County, Preeport, N. Y. 

* Smith, O. W., The Hundred Year Club, 75 West Forty-flfth street. New York city. 

* Smith, Stephen, M. D., Commissioner State Board of Charities, 640 Madison avenue. 

New York city. 

* Smith. T. Guilford, Buffalo Charity Organization Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sogeman, Mrs. W. J., Bureau of Charities, Chester Hill, Mt Vernon, N. Y. 
^Solomon, Henry, Monteflore Home for Chronic Invalids, 58 East Sixty-fifth street, New 

York city, 
Soper. Arthur L., Superintendent of the Poor of Warren County, Warrensburgh, N. Y. 
Spaulding, C. W.. Superintendent of the Poor of Siaratoga County, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

* Spencer, Miss N., Troy Orphan Asylum, Troy, N. Y. 

* Spensley, Mrs. Eleanor. Albany Hospital for Incurables, Albany, N. Y. 
•Spensley, Rev. Dr. John. Albany Hospital for Incurables, Central avenue and Perry 

street Albany, N. Y. 
■Spickerman, Ervin, Superintendent of the Poor of Schoharie County, Middleburgh, N. Y. 
* Spratling. William P., M. D., Medical Superintendent Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y. 
Stebbins, Miss Margaret D., Home for Destitute Children of Madison County. Cazenovia, 

N. Y. 

* Stedman. Charles S.. Albany Baptist Missionary Union, 445 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

* Stedman. Mrs. Charles Sumner. Home for Aged Men, 94 Chestnut street Albany, N. Y. 

* Stephenson, Miss Mary V., Mt. Magdalen School of Industry, 2234 Fifth avenue, Troy. 

N. Y. 

* Stewart, Hon. Lispenard, President State Commission of Prisons, 31 Nassau street. 

New York 'city. 

* Stewart Hon. William Rhlnelander, President State Board of Charities, 31 Nassau 

street. New York city. 
♦Stillman. William 0., M. D., Fairview Home, 287 State street, Albany, N. Y. 
Stiner. Miss, Emanuel Sisterhood of Personal Service. 1087 Fifth avenue. New York city. 
Stocking. M. T., Superintendent of the Poor of St. Lawrence County, Canton. N. Y. 

* Stoddard, Hon. Enoch V., Vice-President State Board of Charities, Rochester, N. Y. 
•Stokes. J. G., Phelps, New York Association f or "improving the Condition of the Poor, 

105 Bast Twenty-second street. New York city. 

* Storrs, Mrs. Annie B., House of Calvary, 5 Perry street New York city. 

* Stoutenburgh, Mrs. J. M., Agency for Dependent Children of State Charities Aid As- 

sociation, 104 Smith street. Newburgh, N. Y. 
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* Sturgti. Mn. Helen R.. New York otty. 

* SturgiB, ThomM, President Board of Managers Elmlm Reformatory. 42 Baat Twentr- 

third street. New York city. 
SuUiTan. Mrs. Algernon S., Nursery and Child's Hospital, 16 West Blerenth street, N«w 

York city. 
Talcott. Charles A., Utlca Dispensary, Utloa, N. Y. 
Taylor, Mrs. William R.. Brooklyn Training School and Home for Young Glrla, New 

York Dorcas Society. IS Spencer place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Thompson. David A.. Albany Orphan Asylum, Home for Aged Men, Albany, N. T. 
Thompson. Dr. H. 8., Elllsburg, N. Y.. Craig Colony. Sonyea, N. Y. 

* Tolles. Miss Emily A.. Jefferson County Orphan Asylum. 11 Winthrop street. Water- 
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